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HE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR AND HOME AND COUNTRY has 
already achieved signal success as the leader in art and literature among 
American magazines. To the exquisite beauty of Zhe Monthly Jilustrator as an 
exponent of American and foreign art has been added Home anp Country’s high 
standard of literary excellence. The Christmas number was the finest issued from 
the American press ; the January number speaks for itself, and the February num- 
ber will show that we are keeping right to the front in all that goes to make a 
magazine interesting, delightful and ornamental. No drawing-room table is up to 
date without THE MonTHLy ILLUSTRATOR AND HoME AND CountTRY, always sea- 
sonable, always instructive and always attractive. The February number will con- 
tain many fresh and piquant features, including sketches by well-known artists and 
by others who are coming to the front, and contributions of vivid and absorbing 
interest by able writers. As we found it difficult last month to meet the demand 


there should be no delay in ordering the February number. 
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INNOCENCE, 
From a painting by Charles Chaplin. 
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MY PET SUBJECT. 


BY ARTHUR HOEBER. 


I‘ is interesting to note each month in 

the dozen or so examples of the men 
and women whose drawings are grouped 
together to show the subjects that most 
appeal to them, the wide range the compo- 
sitions take, amd to observe the individual- 
ity of expression that each artist exhibits. 
Like so many handwritings, each picture 


EVERY-DAY FOLKS. 


From a drawing by Marc Lucas. 


has its own peculiar cachet, differing cach 
from the other. When we come to tech- 
nique, to handling and, though we may 
not perceive it here, the putting on of cne 


color, the difference is still more marked. | 


‘The question as to the whys and where- 
fores of the painter's bent in any particular 
direction is easier to ask than to answer. 
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568 MY PET SUBJECT. 


THE OLDEST INHABITANT. 


From a drawing by C. F. Dusenberry. 


Accident not infrequently has much to do 
with the disposition of a man’s talent in cer- 
tain channels. One of the best of our Amer- 
ican artists had for many years painted 
landscapes more or less indifferently till, 
recognizing the fact that his work lacked 
interest, he determined one summer to 
study the anatomy of cattle and their 
drawing, solely to improve his work. And 
so he hied him to a dairy farm in the 
country. He had not worked long at 
these animals before he became absorbed 
in them, and his interest continued years 
after. Then his cows grew to be the im- 
portant element in his painting, the land- 
scape but a background for his kine, and 
he found that he had discovered his forte. 
To-day Carlton Wiggins occupies no un- 
important place amang the animal painters 
in this country. 

The ability to make agreeable lines of 
composition, whether in the telling of an 
interesting story or the arrangement of 
a single figure or portrait, is the secret 
of a painter’s success financially or other- 
wise, and may not be ignored. It does not 
matter if this be in happy scheme of color, 
the striking of some popular note, or of 
novelty of idea, the public demands—and 
with reason—that it be interested — Fortu- 


nate the man or woman who has something 
new, something out of the commonplace, 
something strictly individual to say. It is 
not necessary that it be bizarre, that it be 
eccentric, or that it appeal to a satiated 
taste—only that it have the mark of origi- 
nality, the spark of genius that lifts it 
above the ordinary. The brilliant young 
Frenchman, Bastian-Lepage, awoke one 
morning to find himself famous. Why? 
He had only painted his grandfather’s 
portrait, and the sitter was a common, 
ordinary French peasant, of whom one 
may see thousands as one journeys through 
France. But he had painted him in his 
own individual way. He had labored over 
that canvas with loving application; he 
had obtained by long months of research, 
of unremitting toil and unceasing labor, a 
characteristic likeness of the old chap that 
in its truthfulness fairly spoke. It remind- 
ed one of Holbein in its serious attention 
to details. It had been evolved in a truly 


MY LADY FAIR. 
From a painting by Chas. Von Saltza. 
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A STORMY VOYAGE, 
From a drawing by C. McKnight Smith. 
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57° MY PET SUBJECT. 


A STOLEN TETE-A-TETE. 
From a drawing by G. B. Drake. 


artistic way, and the public could not pass 
it by. It was a note so just, so palpable, so 
striking, that it compelled attention. The 
artist told me with his own lips -p— 
that he had worked for weeks mak- ab 
ing a careful study of the nose 
alone! 

A contrast presents itself in the 
pictures of “The Oldest Inhabi- 
tant,” by C. F. Dusenberry, and . 
“My Lady Fair,” by Chas. Von 
Saltza. The first is of a venera- 
ble old chap, while the second 
gives us a dainty, attractive young 
woman, full of freshness and ani- 
mation. Yet each subject doubt- 
less held the artist and offered 
him agreeable attractions in the | 
working out of the problem. ; 
Emma Lampert’s name is not un- 
familiar among the pet subjects of 
this series. ‘There 1s much in the 
pleasant interest she weaves about 


THE OF THE RIVER 


the simple things of nature—a _ hay-rick, 
a bit of water and a boat or two—and 
yet it takes one back to the soft, dreamy 
days of midsummer. Ina like way O. V. 
Schubert sails us along in his familiar 
river-boat down the stream, by old hulks 
and storehouses, on to all sorts of possi- 
bilities. 

Or, if we be sentimental, we may take a 
peep at the old, old story of “A Stolen 
‘Téte-a-téte” of G. B. Drake, and fancy the 
sweet nothings that were whispered under 
shadowy oaks when love was young. Ca- 
thedrals and church spires—the former, 
alas, not too frequent in this country— 
inspire Ora Coltman; and well they may. 
There is a painter in England named 
Leader, popularly known here through 
many reproductions of his works in black 


A NOBLE BUILDING WITH THE SUN OVER IT. 


From a drawing dy Ora Coltman. 


such scenes as these. His canvases 
are not good in color, for they lack 
atmospheric qualities, and have in 
the original but little charm of 
tone, yet they are beautifully com- 
posed and show quite unusual 
judgment in the selection of sub- 
ject, harmony of line and general 
arrangement, so that in engraving 
and etching they are entirely sat- 
isfactory. He is an able exponent 
of what I have referred to in the 
matter of interesting compositions. 
Intuitively he grasps the possibili- 
ty of line, of silhouette against 
sky and disposition of masses, and 
he may be studied with profit, 
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A DRESDEN PAINTER. 


With Original Illustrations by Paul Poetzsch. 
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PAUL POETZSCH 


BY C. SANDVOSS. 


Or all the German artistic centers that of late 
years have roused themselves to new life and ac- 
tivity, Dresden is perhaps the one which fills us with 
most pleasure at its awakening, not on account of 
the immediate results, but because this town which, 
asregardsart, has had such a brilliant career, more 
so than even Munich or Dusseldorf, threatened to 
fall back into a state of inactivity and _self-satisfac- 
tion highly prejudicial to art. As in other towns, 
so here have the young revolutionists at last united 
to graft into the old stem some new life, and have 
joined themselves to a *‘ Verein Bildender Kiinst- 
ler,’’ in opposition to the older ‘‘ Kunstgenosen- 
schaft.’’ Their first exhibition, which took place 
in the autumn of 1894, proved that the undertaking 


had good stuff in it, and justified the hopes which were entertained of it. 
Naturally, there were among the comparatively large number of 120 pictures, 
many which struggled in vain to depart from the beaten track; and others again, 
rich in their newly found independence, shot far beyond the mark. That one 
finds among the works of the older masters paintings of lasting worth, is just as 
natural as it is impossible for these young strugglers to realize that they have not 
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A STOLEN TETE-A-TETE. 
From a drawing by G. B. Drake. 


artistic way, and the public could not pass 
it by. It was a note so just, so palpable, so 
striking, that it compelled attention. The 
artist told me with his own lips ae 
that he had worked for weeks mak- 
ing a careful study of the nose 

alone! 

A contrast presents itself in the 
pictures of “The Oldest Inhabi- 
tant,” by C. F. Dusenberry, and . 
“My Lady Fair,” by Chas. Von 
Saltza. The first is of a venera- 
ble old chap, while the second 
gives us a dainty, attractive young 
woman, full of freshness and ani- 
mation. Yet each subject doubt- 
less held the artist and offered 
him agreeable attractions in the J 
working out of the problem. 
Emma Lampert’s name is not un- 
familiar among the pet subjects of 
this series. There is much in the 
pleasant interest she weaves about 


THE BEND OF THE RIVER. 


From a drawing by H. Irving Marlatt. 
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the simple things of nature—a_ hay-rick, 
a bit of water and a boat or two—and 
yet it takes one back to the soft, dreamy 
days of midsummer. Ina like way O. V. 
Schubert sails us along in his familiar 
river-boat down the stream, by old hulks 
and storehouses, on to all sorts of possi- 
bilities. 

Or, if we be sentimental, we may take a 
peep at the old, old story of “A Stolen 
‘Téte-a-téte” of G. B. Drake, and fancy the 
sweet nothings that were whispered under 
shadowy oaks when love was young. Ca- 
thedrals and church spires—the former, 
alas, not too frequent in this country— 
inspire Ora Coltman; and well they may. 
There is a painter in England named 
Leader, popularly known here through 
many reproductions of his works in black 
and white, who has made his fame with 
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A NOBLE BUILDING WITH THE SUN OVER IT. 


From a drawing dy Ora Coltman. 


such scenes as these. His canvases. 
7 are not good in color, for they lack 
atmospheric qualities, and have in 
the original but little charm of 
tone, yet they are beautifully com- 
posed and show quite unusual 
judgment in the selection of sub- 
ject, harmony of line and general 
arrangement, so that in engraving 
and etching they are entirely sat- 
isfactory. Heis an able exponent 
of what I have referred to in the 
matter of interesting compositions. 
Intuitively he grasps the possibili- 
ty of line, of silhouette against 
sky and disposition of masses, and 
he may be studied with profit, 
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though in the original, as I have said, he 
will be found disappointing. 

H. Irving Marlatt shows an excellent 
idea of well-balanced composition on 
somewhat conventional lines, but the effect 
is not without much charm. ‘The trees 
are well placed and the foreground is in- 
teresting. The icy chill of winter’s rude 
blast surely is not lacking in C. McKnight 
Smith’s shivery picture of the ocean-liner 
ploughing her way bravely through arctic 
seas. ‘The realism is almost painful, and 
the memories of those who go down to 
the seas in ships, even if they be passen- 
gers, with none of the responsibility or 
the exposure of the work, will be brought 
up vividly. The grandeur of a view over 
mist-covered mountains that Mrs. Esta- 
brook has painted is preferable in point of 
actual participation, I fancy. It is curious, 
too, how fashions change in art. Years 
ago, mountains were considered legitimate 
subjects for the painter’s brush. Now, with 
an occasional exception of some German 
or Swiss painter, or perhaps our own 
Thomas Moran, with his Rockies, we get 
but little of these impressive scenes, so 
full of color and demanding so much in 
the way of drawing. ‘There are those, of 
course, who contend that these great phases 
of nature’s upheaval are beyond the possi- 
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BY THE OLD MILL. 


From a painting by Emma Lampert. 


bility of the painter’s art, and that they are 
unattainable. I am not prepared to dis- 
cuss the point, for it is immaterial to our 
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ON THE LAKE. 
From a drawing by O. V. Schubert. 
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A SOUTHERN LANDSCAPE, 


From a drawing by Mrs. Estabrook. 


purpose here and is only mentioned in 
passing as of interest in a general way. 
The fact remains that we see little of these 
subjects nowadays. 

Mrs. Estabrook has painted these mon- 
archs, however, from above and _ below, 
and perhaps there are those who will prefer 
the latter as more pastoral scenes from the 
valley, with but a suggestion of tower- 
ing hills in the far distance. We drop to 
the more ordinary level of humanity in 
Mark Lucas’s tea fight. Indeed the suspi- 
cion arises that his “ Every-day Folks” are 
short of stature, dumpy and of the eficier 
brand, as the French say. But we cannot 
deny the touch of nature just the same. 
We know this group, and they do not often 
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rise to the fullest appreciation of 
the painter’s art. ‘They may ad- 
mire, but they do not understand 
the younger brother’s desire to 
become an artist, though they will 
sit for him if he insists on painting 
them. 

How often it is that the youth 
with artistic tendencies is sat upon 
by his people, who decline to take 
him seriously, imagining that the 
profession is after all but a trifling 
one and not worthy of sensible 
men and women. Well enough 
for scatterbrain, poetic young fel- 
lows, if you will, but not for you, 
myson. Perhaps, after all, the boy 
may be persuaded to change his 
inclinations; if so, the better for 
him. Has he the true artistic de- 
sires, be sure then that no power on earth 
can stop him; he will find his level and 
nothing can down him. Munkacsy started 
life as a blacksmith’s apprentice; Sir Ben- 
jamin West in the American wilderness 
learned from the Indians to mix his colors; 
Millet, under stress of poverty and dire 
necessity, kept pegging away. These were 
not encouraging beginnings, yet the men 
achieved success, in spite of every obstacle. 
One might go on multiplying examples 
not only in art, but in many other voca- 
tions, were it necessary. All of which only 
emphasizes the somewhat trite old apho- 
rism, “ Where there is a will, there is a way.” 

There is no little fine feeling of the soli- 
tude and the quiet of woodland, in L. P. 


SUNRISE FROM ROAN MOUNTAIN, 


From a drawing by Mrs. Estabrook. 
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THE HUCKLEBERRY LOT. 


From a drawing by Mary Read Sherman. 


Latimer’s “Forest Interior.” One may 
paint trees for a lifetime and yet always find 
new beauties; the subject never grows stale 
or hackneyed; there ever remains new 
material, attractive forms, combinations of 
color and masses of tones, seductive to 
the painter’s brush. Here, too, the artist 
may study at greater length all those many 
problems of light, values, the delicate 
nuances that are so subtle and evanescent, 
so exacting and so difficult to catch. It 
was with these that the great Frenchman, 
Kousseau, was so successful. ‘It was by 
intuition almost that he seemed to feel the 
glories of greens, the beauty of graceful 
forms, the wondrous depth and richness 
of nature. In analyzing his pictures we 
find that he caught with astonishing ac- 
curacy the moods of deep shadowy wood- 
land, the brilliancy of the sunshine, the 
glory of shadow and the harmonies of 
grass, tree and diffused light. 

Mary Read Sherman prefers the open 
country with its plain-air effect, bathed in 
atmosphere and full of scintillating color, 
an every-day phase that the average per- 
son is liable to pass by unnoticed, leaving 
it for the painter to fix on canvas, when, 
presto! it turns out more or less of a 
picture. We have examples all about us 
of subjects for pictorial representation, and 
the wonder is they are not seized more 
frequently upon by the local artist. Our 
harbor is full of possibilities, yet who does 
it? The unfortunate suburban, crossing 
over on his morning ferry-boat, no matter 


how he may be lacking in artistic instinct, 
is frequently moved to exclaim at the 
glorious view of mist, of fog, of sun-burst, 
of twilight with tall buildings, spires and 
shipping made out faintly against the sky. 
The smoke and rush of our elevated rail- 
road, the vistas of crowded streets and the 
attractions of park and river front, all 
these are practically new and await the ar- 
tistic touch of some yet unknown worker. 
Who will be the first? There is fame, 
distinction and, tell it softly, remuneration, 
to the pioneer in such fields. 


FOREST INTERIOR. 
Froma drawing by L. P. Latimer. 
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LOVE DISARMED. 


From a painting by Léon Perrault. 
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A DRESDEN PAINTER. 


BY C. SANDVOSS. 


With Original Illustrations by Paul Poetzsch. 


PAUL POETZSCH 


Or all the German artistic centers that of late 
years have roused themselves to new life and ac- 
tivity, Dresden is perhaps the one which fills us with 
most pleasure at its awakening, not on account of 
the immediate results, but because this town which, 
as regardsart, has had such a brilliant career, more 
so than even Munich or Dusseldorf, threatened to 
fall back into a state of inactivity and self-satisfac- 
tion highly prejudicial to art. As in other towns, 
so here have the young revolutionists at last united 
to graft into the old stem some new life, and have 
joined themselves to a ‘* Verein Bildender Kiinst- 
ler,’’ in opposition to the older ‘** Kunstgenosen- 
schaft.’’ Their first exhibition, which took place 
in the autumn of 1894, proved that the undertaking 


had good stuff in it, and justified the hopes which were entertained of it. 
Naturally, there were among the comparatively large number of 120 pictures, 
many which struggled in vain to depart from the beaten track; and others again, 
rich in their newly found independence, shot far beyond the mark. That one 
finds among the works of the older masters paintings of lasting worth, is just as 
natural as it is impossible for these young strugglers to realize that they have not 
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576 A DRESDEN PAINTER. 


exactly found the happy medium. 
Exactly those who consider the former as played out, go much too far and 
produce nothing but experiments. Whoever is not very much behind the scenes, 


AN AFTERNOON CALL 
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A DRESDEN PAINTER. 577 


cannot have the slightest idea whatan [7% 
amount of want of talent is concealed 
behind these startling novelties, or how 
much real talent. 

We are filled with pity when we see 
young and gifted artists, capable of 
good hard work, carried away by the 
rush of the storm, spending their time 
in painting mad and impossible non- 
sense, and wasting their precious pow- 
ers. It is all the more enjoyable to 
meet an artist who belongs to the mod- 
ern school without being superficial, in 
whose works we see that they are the 
children of the hour, born of the an- 
cient and brought up by the modern, 
but still at the same time the result of 
real impression and sincere feeling. 

We are speaking of the young Dres- 
den painter, Paul Poetzsch,also a mem- 
ber of the Verein Bildender Kiinstler. 
We saw two of his paintings ‘‘ Italian , 
Rope-makers ’’ and a female figure in — 

HAULING IN THE NET 

white satin *‘ Before His Picture ’’ at 

In these two pictures, we learned to 
know the two chief directions of his ar- 
tistic talent: the representation of pop- 
ular subjects, and the artistic con- 
ception of modern chic.’ 

It is remarkabie with what delicacy 
and understanding the type of a mod- 
ern woman, as Eleanore Duse has so 
strikingly personified her, is represent- 
ed in the above-mentioned paintings. 4 
In this picture, the artist shows him- 
self to be a master of color and of an 
especial technique. Nothing forces g 
itself upon us. Everything appears as 
if it must be just as it is represented, 
an example of the truth that those pict- " 
ures are the best in which we forget 
that everything has been set down and 
thought out by the artist. The pastel 
** Jeannette ’* is something in the same 
class. The original does not strike us 
as having been a model, but a lady who 
A PEASANT MAIDEN has been instantaneously photographed 
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in the middle of a conversation, and who at once captivates us by the lively charm 
of her expression. 

This leads us to a province in which Poetzsch is particularly clever, namely a 
special kind of pastei in which the artist probably stands alone, and which is inde- 
pendent of tradition or fashion. The figure is, so to speak, thrown onto a 
white or scarcely tinted background, by which means the pictures, in spite of their 
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firmness, have an extraordinarily delicate 
and graceful effect. By Poetzsch’s clever 
management of the pastels, these pictures 
appear as if they had been merely wafted 
on to the canvas and were just a pleasing 
and passing thought of the artist. Unfor- 
tunately, beyond the two last-named illus- 
trations, we have no reproductions of this 
class at hand; and as ‘** Jeannette ’’ is rep- 
resented in a dark out-of-doors dress, 
it does not give us an adequate idea of 
the delicacy and charm of the light and 
youthful girlish figures affected mostly by 
this artist. 

Paul Poetzsch leads us in another di- 
rection with his *‘ Italian Rope-makers, al- 
ready known to us from the Chicago Exhi- 
bition, and of wh:ch we have two sketches. 
That, as well as the shore of the 
‘* Torre del Greco’’ and the study of a 
fisherman, are results of a journey in 
Italy which the artist undertook between 
1887 and 1889 at the expense of the State. 
This journey resulted from the exhibition 
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of the large already well-known picture 
** The Danaides,’’ who are represented 
with great charm of color and very 
well composed, which, as all the forty- 
nine female figures are engaged in the 
same occupation, was no easy task. 
Finally, we should like to introduce our 
readers to two pictures of the idyllic 
sort: ‘‘At the Garden Gate’’ and a 
Dutch girl reading a love-letter, both of 
which fascinate us by their homely 
charm and simplicity. Recently this art- 
ist has been occupied in finishing three 
large frescoes in a school, a commis- 
sion that he obtained in a competition 
ordered by the State. Poetzsch has al- 
ready had some very good results as a 
teacher, as he does not try to force his 
pupils to follow exactly his method, but 
tries to let each one work as far as pos- 
sible in his own way, by which means 
originality and individuality can develop 
more freely. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


BY HORATIO C. KING. 


_ literature of the day runs largely 

to commemoration of the lives and 
deeds of famous men, and especially of 
famous foreigners. The public have been 
surfeited with anecdotes of great men of 


’ the century, from Napoleon to Bismarck, 


and American writers, in their pursuit of 
alien subjects of interest, have apparently 
overlooked or forgotten that great men, 
the equals in genius and intellect of any 
of Europe’s immortals, have lived and 
died and acted their memorable parts 
right here at our own doors and in our 
own generation. It was my privilege and 
pleasure to have known intimately one of 
these great Americans, whose services to 
his country and mankind, to the cause of 


’ religion and civilization have made an im- 


press on our nation and its destinies that 
will never be effaced, and I will endeavor 
to lay before the readers of HOME AND 
CountTRY, in as graphic a manner as pos- 
sible, some of my recollections of that il- 
lustrious man. 

My first sight of Henry Ward Beecher 
was in Harrisburg, Pa., in the spring of 
1857. 1 was then a student in Dickinson 
College at Carlisle, and a club was formed 
to attend a course of lectures in the capi- 
tal of Pennsylvania, twenty miles away. 
As the trains did not run at night, our trip 
was made in an omnibus, not an inconsid- 
erable jaunt in pursuit of knowledge. One 
of the course was by Edward Everett, who 
was then delivering his celebrated lecture 
on Washington, in aid of the Women’s 
Association for the purchase of Mount 
Vernon. Everett’s oratory was of a high- 
ly ornate and studied character. His 
sentences were completely rounded and 
polished with the utmost nicety. It is 
said that every gesture and pose were 
practised before a mirror, and words and 
action were those of a delicately construct- 


ed machine. The effect was to arouse 
admiration rather than enthusiasm. Gen- 
eral Charles Devens was a close disciple of 
this school of oratory, and a later genera- 
tion who could not hear Everett and have 
heard Devens have a clear conception of 
Everett’s style and power. Mr. Beecher 
was to be next in the course, and we were 
told in the circulars that we would be 
treated to a rare specimen of natural elo- 
quence. 

A majority of the club were students 
from the South, imbued with democratic 
politics and by no means in sympathy 
with Mr. Beecher’s anti-slavery sentiments. 
But curiosity overcame prejudice, and we 
took the long trip full of lively anticipa- 
tion. The church was crowded. We had 
excellent seats in the front gallery. Mr. 
Beecher’s appearance on the platform was 
a disappointment. Of medium height, 
rather stocky in build, with round, full 
face, a careless carriage, black frock suit 
(Everett wore the conventional dress suit, 
and Mr. Beecher never wore one in his 
life), and long dark hair curling around 
his neck. His subject was “ The Chris- 
tian Commonwealth.” I find this boyish 
entry in my diary of Tuesday, March 24: 

“ At 7.30, in the Presbyterian church, 
I listened to the finest lecture it was ever 
my good fortune to hear. Notwithstand- 
ing I could not concur with him (Mr. 
Beecher) in his fanatical views of ‘ equal 
rights’ and pulpit politics, still all must 
acknowledge it to be a masterly effusion 
from the pen of a smart but misguided 
man.” 

His manner, at first calm and unimpas- 
sioned, increased to fervid eloquence, and 
in fifteen minutes he had given evidence 
of the wonderful power which stamped 
him, in my judgment, as the greatest orator 
of his age. From time to time a long un- 
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ruly lock on his forehead would fall down 
over his eyes, and he would throw it back 
with a toss of his head, accompanied by 
some impassioned outburst or telling wit- 
ticism that brought down the house. We 
were completely captured by his eloquence, 
and declared that natural oratory, in sway- 
ing the multitude, left studied forms of ex- 
pression far in the rear. 

In recalling this incident to Mr. Beecher, 
when I came to Brooklyn, he smiled and 
said * cost him over three years of con- 
tinuous and arduous practice to acquire 
that so called natural style; that as a youth 
he was timid and halting in speech, and 
afraid of his own voice. He took lessons 
in oratory, I think, under Lovell, the com- 
piler of the old Lovell’s U. S. Speaker, the 
pioneer of American collections, and haunt- 
ed the woods to practice, with only the 
trees for his audience. He recited set 
pieces and declaimed extempore, hallooed, 
yelled and gesticulated, until he acquired 
almost perfect control of his voice and 
gesture, and then went forth to charm and 
convince by an eloquence unparalleled in 
my experience. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
give a biographical sketch of this great 
man with whom it was my privilege to be 
closely associated for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. He was of remarkable versatility 
and of varied knowledge and accomplish- 
ments, but he will ultimately take his place 
in history as the greatest pulpit orator, 
ranking with Shakespeare in the drama 
and Milton in poetry. This may seem ex- 
travagant praise, but it is based upon a 
twenty-five years’ attendance upon his 
preaching and upon a very large num- 
ber of his incidental addresses, social, 
charitable, political and patriotic, during 
that long period. For I rarely missed 
any opportunity to hear him speak. 


MR. BEECHER AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TEAM. 


Many will remember the great excite- 
ment attending the international rifle 
matches, which at the time of their occur- 
rence created far more interest and excite- 
ment than the yacht races of the present 
period. The last match at Creedmoor closed 
in the fall of 1881. It was just after the 
lamented death of President Garfield. Vice- 
President Arthur had but recently been 
installed in the position. The match was 
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to conclude with a grand banquet at the 
Manhattan Beach Hotel. A committee 
called upon me to solicit my aid in per- 
suading Mr. Beecher to attend the dinner 
and respond to a toast. I saw him, and 
in response to his inquiry stated that his 
toast would be “The President of the 
United States.” He said, witha smile, “ I 
can dispose of that in three words—Let 
him slide.” (In explanation of this, it is 
proper to say that Mr. Beecher had been 
greatly dissatisfied with General Arthur’s 
career as Collector of the Port of New 
York, from which he had been removed 
by President Hayes, and looked upon him 
as a mere “ machine and spoils ”’ politician. 
Arthur’s dignified and manly course as 
the head of the Government caused Mr. 
Beecher to change his views later, and he 
expressed himself as greatly disappointed 
that Arthur did not receive the nomina- 
tion of his party for a second and full 
term.) “ But,” he added, “a text is simply 
something to speak away from, and I will 
accept.”” He attended, and was of course 


almost the first speaker called upon. After - 


remarking in substance that President 
Arthur had been too short a time in his 
position to give occasion for comment 
upon his ability to perform his responsible 
duties to the satisfaction of the people, he 
launched forth into the most magnificent 
eulogy I have ever heard of England, our 
mother-country, and especially of the noble 
attitude of England’s Queen and Prince 
Albert toward this country in the hour of 
its great peril during the Civil War. On 
this occasion he spoke as one inspired, 
and even surpassed himself. I was fortu- 
nate in having a seat between two of the 
English team, men of prominence in Lon- 
don, and one, if I recall rightly, an officer 
in the English army or volunteers. I 
watched with intense interest the effect 
of this eloquence upon them. As climax 
after climax was reached by the “ grand 
man eloquent,” they were scarcely able to 
keep their seats, and continually joined in 
interruptions of the speaker with wild ap- 
plause and “ hear ! hears!” without num- 
ber, until at length, overcome by their feel- 
ings, the tears streamed down their cheeks. 
At the close of this marvellous outburst, 
which unfortunately was not reported in 
any detail, the room rang with the most 
rapturous applause, again and again re- 
peated. To my neighbors, the address 
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was a revelation in eloquence, and they 
expressed themselves as completely over- 
whelmed. 


MR. BEECHER’S PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES. 


I recall two other very interesting inci- 
dents in the course of my long acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Beecher. The first was in 
1878, when he was orator of the Annual 
Reunion of the Army of the Potomac, 
held in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The vast Town Hall was packed with 
an audience of upward of three thousand. 


a signal from you, in a unanimous and 
quiet voice say, ‘I thank you.’” In pur- 
suance of this motion, all arose and in an 
impressive manner said, “I thank you”; 
after which Mr. Beecher came forward, 
and said: “I have the advantage of you 
all. I have three thousand thanks, and 
there is on my part but one ‘I thank you’ 
to divide among so many. But it may be 
like the Scripture loaf that started five, 
but it held out for five thousand.” 

And hereby hangsatale. Inthe course 
of his address, ‘Mr. Beecher paid a most 
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MR. BEECHER’S LITERARY WORK-SHOP. 


Although his address was written out (I 
have the manuscript now), he swayed the 
great throng by the magic of his patri- 
otic words and oratory. Three or four 
times he was interrupted by the enthusias- 
tic crowd, which rose ex masse, cheering 
and waving their hats and handkerchiefs. 
At the close, General Barnum said: “I 
propose that the wise and timely address 
of Henry Ward Beecher shall be recog- 
nized in some special manner beyond our 
glad applause; and I move, Mr. President, 
that every member of the Society of the 
Army of the Potomac, and every loyal 
person present, rise to his feet, and, upon 


eloquent tribute to the integrity and loy- 
alty of the officers in our army who were 
graduates of West Point. General Joe 
Hooker presided. It will be remembered 
by some that the loss of the battle of 
Chancellorsvilie was attributed tothe con- 
dition of General Hooker, then command- 
ing the Army of the Potomac. While in 
England, Mr. Beecher, in purely private 
conversation with some representatives of 
a temperance organization, mentioned 
this rumor. It unfortunately got into 
print, and speedily crossed the ocean, to 
the great discomfort and anger of the 
gallant officer. 
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After the exercises both returned to 
the Massasoit House. Hooker saw Mr. 
Beecher in the parlor; he had not spoken 
to him previously, but immediately ap- 
proached the eloquent divine, and shaking 
him heartily by the hand, said: “Mr. 
Beecher, you said some hard things about 
me in England, but your tribute to-night 
to West Point wipes that all out!” Mr. 
Beecher explained the matter to him, and 
the two were at once fast friends. 

His versatility was most remarkable, and 
he could adapt himself to any audience, 
although at times needlessly nervous when 
addressing children. I travelled with him 
two weeks in the West, near the close of 
his great lecturing tour throughout the 
States and Canada, when he earned more 
money with his voice than was probably 
ever earned by any lecturer in the same 
space of time. It was with the proceeds of 
this tour that he erected his beautiful home, 
Boscobel, at Peekskill, which he always 
facetiously claimed was built on wind. 

The morning after his lecture at Dayton, 
Ohio, he visited the old soldiers at the 
home near that city. His interest in the 
war veterans never abated. At the request 
of the superintendent, all the inmates who 
were not incapacitated gathered on the 
green to see and hear him. it was a most 
impressive sight, these infirm and crippled 
heroes of the greatest war of modern times. 
The empty sleeves, the missing legs, and 
the haggard faces of so many who had 
helped to save the nation stirred him 
deeply. The speech was not reported, so 
far as I know, and I can give but a brief 
outline. But he dwelt with great tender- 
ness upon their sufferings, past and pres- 
ent, of the value of their services, of the 
gratitude of the people and of the nation, 
and with matchless eloquence spoke of the 
unparalleled service they had rendered, 
not only to the country but to the whole 
world, in eradicating slavery and making 
the Union perpetual. There was scarcely 
a dry eye in that great assemblage, and 


those who had been unmoved in the pres- 


ence of frequent danger became as little 
children under the power of his magic 
words. When he had concluded, the old 
soldiers were loath to disperse, but lingered 
to shake his hand. Then he went through 
the hospital and had a kind and encour- 
aging word for the inmates, many of whom 
would never leave their cots except to go 


to their long homes, where he himself has 
gone to meet the hundreds of thousands 
in whom his speech inspired fresh courage 
in the bloody struggle from 1861 to 1865. 

The fame and greatness of Henry Ward 
Beecher are enhanced by the passage of 
time. We realize more and more the great 
value of his services to the country which 
he loved with ardent devotion. In a letter 
received recently from the West, the writer 
says: “ No man since the formation of the 
Government has so left his impression on 
the age in which he lived, and few of any 
age have had such a monopoly of brains 
and hearts as he. The ledger of history 


‘should reveal and not conceal the credit.” 


A MUSICAL PIONEER IN CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING AND ORGAN CONCER'S. THE 
NEW PLYMOUTH COLLECTION. 


Henry Ward Beecher was the pioneer in 
congregational hymn-books, which have 
done so much to promote the musical wor- 
ship inthe church. The collection of hymns 
in use prior to 1855 were not voluminous, 
and were unaccompanied by any musical 
setting. It was the duty of the choir-leader 
to select and pitch the tune, and the choir 
sang from the old-fashioned tune-books in 
the shape of a parallelogram, which it took 
two hands to hold in the absence of a 
music-rack. Mr. Beecher first inspired John 
Zundel, then and for twenty-five years or- 
ganist of Plymouth Church, to prepare and 
publish a small collection of hymns with 
music, which is called “ Zundel’s Temple 
Melodies,” and served its purpose for a 
time. 

But Mr. Beecher was not satisfied with 
sO meagre a collection when there was so 
much that was rich and worshipful in 
regions of hymnology and poetry hitherto 
unexplored by the Protestant Church. So 
with the aid of congenial friends he set to 
work, and after four years of careful though 
not continuous research he produced the 
Plymouth Collection, which became at once 
the standard of all its successors, none of 
which have surpassed it in the quality of 
the hymns, though it is now out of date in 
the matter of more modern and beautiful 
tunes with which church worship has been 
enriched in the past thirty years. The 
volume contains 1300 hymns and 367 tunes. 
Of those who aided in the compilation, I 
believe but one survives, Mrs. S.T. Howard, 
of Brooklyn, the venerable widow of the 
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late John T. Howard, himself a co-laborer 
and the first on the roll of membership of 
Plymouth Church. Mr. Beecher, though 
" not a musician, had a fairly good baritone 
voice, and was able to sing enough by note 
to read the simple tunes in ordinary use. 
His idea was that there were thousands of 
others like himself who would be helped 
by the notes, and that the introduction of 
music into the public schools, and the in- 
creasing study of music in the community 
at large, would soon multiply the number 
who would be benefited by such work. He 
sought everywhere for hymns, in America 
and Great Britain, and fugitive pieces in 


religious journals and in all poetical works - 


without respect to the creed of the writer. 
If it was good and passed critical test it 
was accepted, and some of the most beau- 
tiful hymns were taken from the devotional 
books of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The musical department of the collec- 
tion was under the joint care of Rev. 
‘Charles Beecher, his brother, and John 
Zundel, all supervised by Mr. Beecher him- 
self. Charles Beecher was a very good 
musician, though his compositions in this 
book are rather mechanical and have not 
attained much popularity. Zundel’s com- 
positions have always found favor with the 
congregation, and also with the musical 
pirates, who have frequently appropriated 
his best tunes without fear or compensation. 
It is one thing to get up an expensive 
‘work which is an innovation upon long- 
established precedents, and another and 
more difficult thing to find a publisher 
courageous enough to assume the risk of 
publication. Finally A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany agreed to issue the work, provided 
some one could be found who would as- 
sume the cost of the plates, which were to 
tbe about $1200. There were to be two 
editions of the collection—one with the 
words only, and the other with words and 
music. The latter, it was Mr. Beecher’s 
intention, should be donated to the socie- 
ty, the royalty from the sale to be devoted 
perpetually to the improvement of music 
in Plymouth Church. The income from 
the other edition Mr. Beecher retained for 
himself as a partial remuneration for his 
years of labor. I may as well add right 
here that the sale of that retained edition 
was very limited; that of the other edition, 
contrary to all expectation, being very 
Jarge and uninterrupted for many years. 


Two men were found who provided the 
necessary means, and a verbal agreement 
was made by which, when they were repaid 
out of the royalties, the church should 
succeed to the income. One of these, who 
has been dead for many years, was always 
ready to carry out this understanding, 
but the other, who still survives, “milked 
this musical cow” to the expiration of the 
copyright, and while doing all in his power 
to injure Mr. Beecher in the time of his 
great trouble, was actually drawing income 
from the labor of the great preacher’s 
brains. Such is life. The man with brains 
and no money is handicapped, and the 
rich step in and reap the reward of other 
men’s labors. The author dies in a garret 
and the publisher ascends to the pearly 
gates on a golden ladder. 

Of course Plymouth Church took the 
new work, and more generously than was 
anticipated, but books do not necessarily 
make good congregational singing. So 
Mr. Beecher at once set to work to inspire 
his congregation with some of his own en- 
thusiasm, and every week they met for 
practice. People were not so busy in 
Brooklyn then as now. There was no 
Academy of Music, no theatres of account, 
and few attractions compared to the in- 
cessant demands now made upon the home 
circle. So the peopie sang and practised 
with a will, and laid the foundation for the 
world-wide reputation of Plymouth Church 
for congregational singing. Its influence 
began to spread at once. Different denom- 
inations prepared similar works, and now 
there is scarcely a church that is not sup- 
plied with the Plymouth or some similar 
collection. 

In the year 1866 E. & G. G. Hook, of 
Boston, built a new organ, then the largest 
church organ in America. It was a great 
improvement on the old box of whistles, 
which was sold, and I believe is still doing 
duty in a church in Jersey City. There 
are four manuals, over fifty speaking- 
stops, and numerous combination-pedals, 
with pneumatic action and other features 
then evolving from the prolific brain of 
these and other famous builders. It was a 
grand instrument, and for that matters is 
so still. During its erection in the church, 
Mr. Beecher was as much interested as a 
child with a new toy. He supplemented 
his book knowledge of organ-building by 
practical examination of each part. The 
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spirit of fun which always pervaded his 
nature had full swing at this time. On the 
great thirty-two foot double open C ped- 
al pipe’ will be found an inscription to 
the effect that on the date there given 
“Henry Ward Beecher crawled through 
this pipe,” and he did it in response to the 
playful bantering of one of his trustees. 
Of course the organ was opened with the 
usual flourish of trumpets, and then the 
trumpets and all the other pipes were silent, 
except on Sunday, when decorously used 
in the church service. This was not satis- 
factory to Mr. Beecher, and he determined 
that the public should enjoy this magnif- 
icent instrument as fully as possible ; and 
he desired also to popularize organ music 
and induce other churches throughout the 
land to open their doors on week-days and 
promote a love for good organ-playing 
and music everywhere. 

So he looked around for his aides, and 
the first committee inciuded myself as 
chairman, John Zundel, Henry Camp and 
R. W. Raymond. Henry N. Whitney sub- 
sequently took the place of Raymond, but 
the active work during the four seasons of 
the continuance of the concerts was done 
by Mr. Camp, the director of the choir, 
and myself. An almost nominal charge 
(fifteen cents and ten tickets for a dollar) 
was made to meet necessary expenses, all 
the artists taking part being paid a fair 
compensation. The first season was opened 
January 30, 1869, by a concert, at which 
John Zundel was the organist, and each 
Saturday thereafter, from four to five P.M., 
followed another, closing with June 26, 
twenty-two concerts in all. These were 
strictly organ concerts and introduced the 
highest class of organ music. Among the 
performers were Samuel P. Warren, George 
W. Morgan, John P. Morgan, Eugene 
Thayer and Lilian S. Frohock, (both of 
Boston), John M. Loretz, Jr., Marion Chris- 
topher, V. W. Caulfield, Max Brau, F. F. 
Muller, Robert Elder, the blind organist 
(whose organ symphony was a bright and 
attractive composition strongly imitative 
of Mendelssohn,) Dr. P. Van Derweyde, 
Henry G. Thunder, of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Clare W. Beames. At the last concert, 
I now recall that Miss Matilda E. Toedt 
assisted with her violin, which many regret 
she has since abandoned. One of the feat- 
ures of the programme suggested by Mr. 
Beecher, was a brief account of each com- 


poser presented, prepared by myself and 
continued with greater elaboration for four 
years and until the termination of the con- 
certs. At the same time I was chairman 
of the Music Committee of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonic and prepared the programmes 
in like manner, a plan greatly appreciated 
by the audience and discontinued after 
several years, much to their regret. 

The next season the strictly organ ex- 
hibitions were maintained with slight varia- 
tion, and yet the church was frequently 
packed to overflowing. Organists were 
secured from remote places. The three 
Carter brothers, John, George, and Henry, 
from Toronto, Montreal and Providence, 
respectively, and F. H. Torrington, W. A 
Briggs and Dr. J. H. Wilcox, from Boston. 
Besides those already named in the first 
series, there appeared in the second series 
organists W. A. M. Diller, Henry Eyre 
Browne, Walter R. Johnson, S. B. White- 
ley, A. H. Messiter, Geo. Wm. Warren, 
Henry B. Danforth and a number of vocal- 
ists, including Antoinette Sterling, Emma 
C. Thursby, Jennie E. Bull, Sophie Mozart, 
Maria Brainerd, Julia Gaylord, Evelyn 
Lyon and others of lesser note, and F. 
Bergner and C. H. Werner, violoncellists, 
and A. F. Toulmin, harp. 

As was anticipated, the great success of 
the organ concerts inspire-i others, and 
notably Grace Church, New York (S. P. 
Warren), and Trinity Church, New York 
(John P. Morgan), The Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle followed suit with Geo. W. Morgan 
as organist, but these were miscellaneous 
concerts in which the organ played a minor 
part. This lively opposition necessitated 
an increase in the attractions at Plymouth, 
as I have already indicated, but the organ 
played the lion’s part, and under the skil- 
ful manipulation of the best artists that 
could be secured it retained its hold in 
popular affection. But I must hurry on. 
It may be imagined that I had no sinecure 
to keep up with the procession, as I was 
then engaged actively in professional work 
in New York and with my hands full. The 
concerts were continued through 1870-71 
and in 1873-74, making in all over one 
hundred concerts. The old favorites were 
called on, of course, and some new ones, 
including Charles B. Schuyler, of Buffalo; 
S. Lasar, George F. Bristow, James Caul- 
field and George F. Le Jeune, the last two 
of Montreal; Herve D. Wilkins, of Roch- 
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ester, and Jerome Hopkins. There were 
others, but I have lost, in moving, the pro- 
grammes of the last year. Among the vo- 
calists of note were Henrietta Beebe, Anna 
Bishop (Schultz), whose voice was still 
remarkably true and tasteful; Anna Dras- 
dil and Clementine Lasar, and there were 
also male quartets and vocalists and instru- 
mentalists of less note. The male quartets 
included the well-known names of G. G. 
Rockwood, Geo. E. Aiken, Henry Camp, 
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prompted the preparation of a hymn and 
tune book to take the place of the Plym- 
outh collection, which had grown antiquated 
in the matter of tunes. To his son-in-law, 
Rev. Samuel Scoville, was entrusted the col- 
lection of the hymns, and to John Zundel 
and myself the selection and adaptation of 
the tunes. Our plan was to make a book so 
like the Plymouth that those who had be- 
come so attached to the latter by long 
usage would not feel so much the separa- 


I. D. Thatcher, W. C. Baird, Wm. S. Leg- 
gatt, James Moxon and Geo. Eddy. 

Mr. Beecher was a regular attendant at 
these concerts, encouraging them by his 
presence and promoting their success by 
most valuable suggestions. At length so 
many similar entertainments were pro- 
jected the support fell off, and they were 
not renewed. With the surplus proceeds 
were purchased a valuable organ library 
and much vocal music for the large chorus 
choir. Those were lively times in Plym- 
outh Church, and Mr. Beecher was in 
the full tide of his popularity and highest 
activity and success. 

Some time after this his active spirit 
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tion from it. Where new and better tunes 
had been found for old and _ favorite 
hymns, we retained the old tunes also. It 
is very hard to divorce some of the old 
hymns and tunes, whose union is hallowed 
by long association. When the pages 
were all ready, and in envelopes, we called 
in Mr. Beecher and began the critical re- 
vision. I shall never forget the happy 
days of this work—pleasure rather—at my 
residence, No. 1 Middagh Street. With 
Zundel or myself at the piano, we went 
over each hymn and tune. Mr. Beecher, 
though very critical, entertained us with 
his wealth of knowledge of the origin of 
hymns, and gave many interesting remi- 
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niscences of the preparation of the previ- 
ous work. When all was ready the matter 
was handed over to Scoville to make the 
“dummy,” and we began to look around 
for a name for the new musical bantling. 
Meantime Scoville completed the “dum- 
my” and awaited the decision. Pub- 
lishers were anxious to take the book and 
give an unusually large royalty, and one 
was selected, but not yet the name. We 
thought “ Plymouth” must appear in the 
title; but Mr. Beecher didn’t take kindly 
_to “Plymouth Hymnal,” or anything but 
“Plymouth Collection,” which the copy- 
right appropriator still held in his avari- 
cious grasp. I was for calling it “The 
. Plymouth Collection,” and fighting it out 
with the usurping owner of the old name, 
‘but Mr. Beecher would not assent to a 
legal contest, preferring to await the ex- 
piration of the copyright, before which 
Mr. Beecher’s great spirit took flight. 
Had. he survived, I have no doubt he 
would have carried out his purpose. 


MR. BEECHER AS CHAPLAIN OF THE 
THIRTEENTH. 


Mr. Beecher was sixty-five years of age 
when he accepted an appointment as 
chaplain of the Thirteenth Regiment of 
the National Guard of New York. At 
that advanced age men, and especially 
clergymen, are not prone to take upon 
themselves new obligations or to increase 
their labors; indeed, so generally accepted 
is this feeling that commanding officers 
are not in the habit of seeking among the 
elderly people for available chaplains, and 
the post was tendered with only a remote 
expectation that Mr. Beecher, with his 
usual great-heartedness and good-will to 
all mankind, might be induced, by his 
official relations to the regiment, to aid in 
raising it from the depressed and dead- 
and-alive condition into which, through 
neglect, it had fallen. 

The credit of the original suggestion 
made to Col. David E. Austen, the able 
commandant of the regiment at the time, 
to offer the position to Mr. Beecher, is 
claimed by Mrs. Austen and Lieutenant 
E. M. Smith of Co. “B,” for many years 
and still an attendant at Plymouth Church. 
But, from whatever source it came, it does 
not detract at all from the credit due to 
Col. Austen for the promptness with which 
he acted in extending to Mr. Beecher, by 


letter, a cordial request to accept the ap- 
pointment. Although not connected with 
the regiment until later, Mr. Beecher sent 
for the writer, and, showing him Col. 
Austen’s letter, made many inquiries con- 
cerning the duties which would be re- 
quired of him as chaplain. He was par- 
ticularly curious to know whether it would 
be necessary for him to be present at all 
the battalion drills, parades and officers’ 


- meetings, and was nervously anxious con- 


cerning his liability to court-martial for 
neglect of. duty. Having been fully as- 
sured that he was not likely to pe deprived 
of his liberty by assuming the obligations 
of a State military officer, and that, in all 
likelihood, he would be free to go and 
come as if he were not connected with 
the regiment at all, he expressed himself 
as determined to send an affirmative re- 
sponse. 

After a delay of about -ten days, Mr. 
Beecher accepted the appointment in the 
following letter: 


‘* BROOKLYN, January 21, 1878. 
“Col. David E. Austen: 

““DeaR Sirk: Your esteemed favor of January 
Io, tendering me the office of chaplain in the 
Thirteenth Regiment, N. Y. Infantry, should 
have been acknowledged earlier, but continuous 
absence from the city, and some uncertainty as 
to my owncourse, has delayed a reply. I desire 
to thank the members of the regiment and the 
officers for their proffer of this honor, and have 
resolved to accept it, provided its duties, of 
which I am quite uninformed, are not so oner- 
ous as to interfere with my other labors. I 
shall be happy to render to your command any 
services within my power. 

‘* HENRY WARD BEECHER.” 


As was to be expected, the fact of Mr. 
Beecher’s consenting to serve in a seeming- 
ly inconsequential position became national 
talk at once, and the Thirteenth Regiment 
found its reputation extended from State 
to national limits. The members of the 
church also, who always reserved the right 
to criticise Mr. Beecher freely when they 
did not agree with him, expressed their 


surprise; and some were fearful that Mr. 


Beecher, whose time was already so com- 
pletely occupied, was scarcely justified in 
adding to his numerous duties. So, at a 
Friday evening lecture-room talk, he gave 
his reasons for the step in these words: 

‘*T did not accept, as you may readily suppose, 
because I had nothing to do and because I 
wanted to fill up vacant time. It was not because 
I had any special military gifts, or that any 
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‘special military proclivities led me to delight in 
sucha position. I was as much surprised as any 
one could be when a request was made by 
Colonel Austen that I should become the chap- 
lain of the Thirteenth Regiment, and I was 
informed that it was the unanimous wish of the 
regiment that I should accept the place. And the 
first impulse I felt on receiving the invitation 
was tosay No, but the second impulse was in the 
nature of a query, whether there was not some 
duty here. The question was not exactly, 
‘ Should you accept the place ?’ but it was rather, 
‘Why should you not accept it?’ Is it not eminent- 
ly wise that a body of young men, organized as a 
body of cit!zen soldiers, should have a chaplain? 


In an organization of this kind, made up of 
young men exclusively, is there not a peculiar 
kind of peril? Is not a body of this kind, resem- 
bling in some respects a social club, unre- 
strained, and, perhaps, uncivilized, by the 
presence of women, fraught with great danger? 
Is it not liable to become a veritable maelstrom, 
in which young men may be sucked down to 
destruction? It seems to me, there is no question 
that they should be surrounded by some kind of 
moral influence, and it seemed to be a pertinent 
question, whether, if some one should respond, I 
was not the one to do so. In my case, there 
seemed to be special reasons why I should re- 
spond. I was always among the foremost in the 
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matters that led to the war, and was forward in 
upholding the various measures of the war, and 
it hardly seemed wise or proper for me to turn 
away from the citizen soldiery, after they had 
done their duty in that war, thus tacitly saying 
that they were of no further consequence to the 
nation or to the community. And even more 
than all this was the consideration that many of 
the young men of the regiment are members of 
my own flock here. And if it is wise and prudent 
tohave a citizen soldiery, properly equipped and 
ready at all times to serve as a background of 
support for the civil authorities, itis certainly well 
to have them fortified and strengthened by all 


the good influences it is possible to throw around - 


them. I go, not for pleasure, but hoping to do 
them good. I want to help them as soldiers, as 
well as individuals, for I don’t like to have any- 
thing to do with athing that doesn’t go. The 
regiment has entered on a new life, and it will 
be rendered more prosperous than ever. At any 
rate, I hope you will have its well-being at heart, 
if for no other sake, at least for my sake, for I 
should not like to do anything in which I should 
not have the prayers and sympathy of my 
people.” 


Soon after the receipt of the commission 
from Albany, a parade was ordered at the 
armory for the purpose of receiving the 
new chaplain, and on the evening of March 
1, 1878, in the presence of an immense 
assemblage, which filled all the available 
space in the great armory, Mr. Beecher 
took the usual oath prescribed for officers 
of the National Guard. <A deep silence 
pervaded the armory, and Mr. Beecher, 
having been introduced to the regiment 
then drawn up in line, made the following 
brief address: 


‘*T am not now for the first time made ac- 
quainted with this organization. The Thirteenth 
Regiment has a name belonging tothe city of 
Brooklyn which is an honor to the city and in 
which the city rejoices. I therefore deem it an 
honor to have been selected as your chaplain. 
The duties of the position are, to be sure, not oner- 
ous; they are more honorable than.burdensome; 
but, suchas they are, I shall endeavor to dis- 
charge them faithfully, and to be, so far as inme 
lies, in my own sphere, all that which I suppose 
every honest and honorable man among you 
means to be in his sphere. Time was when these 
regimental formations were regarded somewhat 


in the nature of sports, having in them more of _ 


show and the gratification of vanity than of 
serious work, but we have in the last twenty 
years passed through scenes which have sobered 
the minds of our people and educated them to the 
value of our soldiery. And only within the last 
year we have passed through intestine troubles 
which have taught us the lesson, or should have 
taught us the lesson, of the great value of citizen 
soldiery. In Europe, the interest of nations 


have demanded standing armies, and from the 
nature of the people, and from the nature of 
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their institutions, and from the long influence of 
historic association, the standing armies of 
Europe have been a perpetual menace to the 
liberty of the people. To-day Europe expends 
three hundred millions of dollars a year in the 
support of her standing armies. They are both 
a waste and acorruption. In our land there has 
sprung up from the very beginning a great 
prejudice against astanding army; we have per- 
mitted only a small one to be formed that we 
glory in and honor, but we depend upon our 
citizen soldiery as our main instrument for 
intestine defence of the country at large, and 
whenever foreign invasion is threatened. Let 
us hope that all these troubles which lie in 
our horizon will pass away, and that if there be 
any storm, it shall be one of those refreshing 
ones which clear the air and leave things better 
afterward than they were before. Already the 
Brooklyn Thirteenth has won a name to be 
honored. Let it grow moreand more illustrious. 
I shall be subject to your call in any way in 
which I may serve the interests of this city.” 
The utmost enthusiasm prevailed, and 
for the first time in many years a feeling 
pervaded the entire regiment that it had 
taken on a new lease of life and would 
speedily regain the very high position it 
had once held in the National Guard. 
Early in the month of June thereafter 
it was resolved to make an effort to fill the 
vacancy in the regiment occasioned by the 
withdrawal in a body, some years previous- 
ly, of Company “G,” and Mr. Beecher was 
appealed to for his assistance. The writer, 
who was regarded by Mr. Beecher in some 
sense as his military sponsor, was requested 
to take the necessary steps to convene a 
meeting of the young men of the church 
and congregation in the lecture-room of 
Plymouth Church. On the 8th of June, 
Col. Austen, Lieut.-Col. Beadle and Major 
King united in a circular calling a meeting 
on the 15th, to which Mr. Beecher added 
the following: “I cordially approve this 
call and trust that all who are eligible 
(especially the young men of my congre- 
gation) will attend this meeting.” Mr. 
Beecher also made an earnest appeal from 
the pulpit, setting forth the duty of young 
men to render voluntary military service 
to the State. At the meeting, which was 
largely attended, the writer presided. Mr. 
Beecher made an energetic address, and 
the recruiting began with such alacrity 
that, before the adjournment, a sufficient 
number of excellent young men had been 
secured to guarantee the acceptance of the 
company. An adjournment was had to 
the armory, where, a week or two later, a 
large number were added to the list, and 
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the company was soon after accepted by 
the State and mustered in. It maintains 
to this day the reputation of being one of 
the finest companies in any regiment of 
the National Guard. It isalsoa significant 
fact, worthy of note, that the original 
officers selected for this company, con- 
tinued to serve until about two years since, 
when one of the number retired. Its first 
captain, Wm. L. Watson, is now colonel 
of the regiment. The influence of Mr. 
Beecher as an incentive to recruiting was 
felt also in all the companies of the regi- 
ment, as well as in the greater efficiency 
and the higher standard of behavior which 
certainly prevailed after his connection 
with the organization. 

The first street parade of the regiment 
after Mr. Beecher’s commission was made 
on Memorial Day, the regiment acting as 
escort to Rankin Post, No. 10, G. A. R. 
In response to a notice sent by Col. Aus- 
ten, Mr. Beecher made this jocular reply: 


BROOKLYN, No. 124 CoLuMBIA HEIGHTS. 


“*T will be present, as requested, fully armed 
and equipped as becomes a chaplain of the 
Old Thirteenth. Yours ever, 

‘* HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
‘* Captain Secular and Chaplain Spiritual of the 
Old Thirteenth—God bless her !” 


The assembly was at an early hour, and 
Lieut. (afterward Major) Fred. Acker- 
mann andthe writer were detailed to ac- 
company Mr. Beecherto thearmory. We 
reported at his residence on Columbia 
Heights, where we found a magnificent 
thoroughbred horse in waiting, superb in 
figure and strength, and worthy to bear 
the intellectual giant, who, in the modest 
uniform of a chaplain, was in readiness to 
mount. The day was dark and lowering. 
Heavy clouds obscured the sun, and it 
was evident that the threatening rain was 
about to discharge itself in adeluge. Ap- 
prehensive of the results of exposure, we 
made an effort to dissuade him from pa- 
rading, but with a laughing retort that 
true soldiers never minded the weather, he 
sprang quite nimbly into the saddle and 
trotted off in a style that precluded much 
continuous conversation. Many fears had 
been expressed that Mr. Beecher might 
find it difficult to hold his seat, should his 
horse prove restless amid the rattle of 
drums and blare of trumpets; but his 
friends had not taken thought of Mr. 
Beecher’s long experience in riding circuit 


for thousands of miles in Indiana, and no 
officer in the parade sat with easier grace 
or presented a more soldierly appearance 
than the honored and beloved chaplain. 

The day was dismal in the extreme; the 
rain came down in torrents, especially at 
the martyrs’ tomb, where the special exer- 
cises were held; but Mr. Beecher resisted 
all appeals to return home until the regi- 
ment was dismissed at the armory, whence 
he was escorted back to his residence by 
members of the staff, thoroughly drenched, 
but still overflowing with the good-humor 
which rarely deserted him. Happily, no 
ill effect followed. Along the whole line 
of march much curiosity was manifested 
to see the new chaplain, and he was fre- 
quently recognized and cheered. 

In June, 1878, on the occasion of the 
annual excursion of Plymouth Sunday- 
school, Mr. Beecher, Col. Austen and the 
writer were among the guests. The con- 
versation turned upon the means of keep- 
ing the regiment before the public and in- 
creasing its efficiency, a purpose which the 
always restless colonel was bent on further- 
ing by some novel scheme. Mr. Beecher, 
who had but recently returned from Mons 
treal, gave an account of the brilliant re- 
ception given by the Canadians to the 
“ Barlow Greys,” from St. Albans, Vt., on 
their visit in May to participate in the 
celebration of the Queen’s birthday. “ Why 
not take our regiment there?” said the 
chaplain. The idea was eagerly embraced 
by the others, and thus originated the 
memorable trip of the Thirteenth to Mon- 
treal. The project was cordially endorsed 
by the board of officers, and in the com- 
mittee appointed to arrange the details. 
the chaplain’s name was conspicuous. 
Nor was he content to be an inactive 
member, for throughout the ensuing year 
he was a not infrequent attendant at the 
meetings and drills of the regiment, and 
used his voice and influence to prepare the 
regiment for the important venture. 

On the evening of the 22d of May, 1879, 
the regiment left the Grand Central depot, 
New York, numbering five hundred and 
thirty-seven uniformed officers and men, 
including thirty-nine veterans, and the 
band of forty-one, under the leadership of - 
the veteran Harvey B. Dodworth. Brevet 
Major-Gen. C. T. Christensen, afterward 
lieut.-colonel of the regiment, and Mr. 
Geo. Werrenrath, for many years the lead- 
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ing tenor in the choir of the church, were 
with the party. Mr. Beecher, who was 
absent on a lecturing tour, had promised 
to join the regiment at Montreal. The 
train, which had been somewhat delayed, 
passed through Montreal and up to the 
head of the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
where, on board of the steamer /i/gate, in 
waiting for the “boys,” was the honored 
chaplain. He was immediately recognized 
and received with a round of cheers. 


of our Dominion may be regarded by your 
people as an evidence of the friendly feel- 
ing that exists in the hearts of Canadians 
toward your great nation.” Colonel Austen 
accepted the flag and introduced Chaplain 
Beecher, who said, on behalf of the regi- 
ment, among other things: 


‘‘We accept this flag in that spirit of amity 
which inspires its giving. May the ‘Stars and 
Stripes’ and the ‘ Union Jack,’ now for the first 
time so happily blended on one flag, float al- 


Passing through the rapids, the steamer 
approached the stone dock, where the re- 
ception committee and an immense mass 
of people, with troops in the background, 
waited to receive the distinguished visitors 
on behalf of the city. While the band 
played “God Save the Queen,” the regi- 
ment debarked and was drawn up in line 


facing the mayor and the guard of honor. 


The mayor, attended by the aldermen, ad- 
vanced to the front, and, addressing Col. 
Austen, presented a beautiful silk flag, one 
side of which bore the Stars and Stripes, 
and the other the Union Jack of England, 
saying, among other things, “On your re- 
turn home we trust that the happy blend- 
ing of the Stars and Stripes with the flag 
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BEARING AWAY THE REMAINS. 


For whatever the flags of 
other nations express, ours stand for the ex- 
pression of the literature of liberty and religion, 


ways side by side. 


of humanity and progress. May our flags never 
be found against each other in war! May they 
ever go together, but never against each other ! 
We shall place it in the most prominent place 
in our armory, and when inthe future we shall be 
favored with a visit from you, we trust to show 
you that your flag has never been dishonored.” 


Mr. Beecher participated in all the 
parades of the regiment and in the grand 
review of five thousand troops. by the 
governor-general, the Marquis of Iorne, 
and his wife, the Princess Louise. At the 


banquet given at the Windsor Hotel, at 
which were present the governor-general 
and all the leading officials of the city and 
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military, Mr. Beecher was expected to re- 
spond to the toast, “The City of Brook- 
lyn,” but desired to speak to a toast of 
larger scope; and it was arranged that Con- 
sul-General Smith, to whom had been as- 
signed the toast of the “ President of the 
United States,” should introduce Mr. 
Beecher at the close of his remarks and in- 
vite him to continue upon the same subject. 
This was done. Mr. Beecher was received 
with unbounded enthusiasm, and for some 
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sacred promises. 
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up the sword against each other. This is a 
bright event in our history; all the more so be- 
cause our visitors bring with them the blessings 
of the gospel of peace and a minister of the 
ospel desirous of imparting to us some of its . 
Many churches in this city 
have wanted such an honor as is paid to us— 
perhaps, for the chief reason, because this 
church was the largest—of having the presence 
and words of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
the eloquent preacher who offered his single arm 
against the most abominable of human villanies 
—American slavery—and by his eloquence and 


minutes was unable to proceed. Although 
without preparation, he made a most brill- 
iant address, which is but feebly presented 
in the published reports. It would be im- 
possible to describe the cordial manner in 
which the speech was received, overflowing 
as it did with wit and unsurpassed elo- 
quence. 

The next day being Sunday, Mr. Beecher 
preached at the St. James Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which was crowded to 
repletion, hundreds being unable to gain 
admission. In introducing Mr. Beecher, 
the pastor, Rev. Mr. Johnson, said: 

“‘Let the ‘Star-spangled Banner’ and the 


‘Union Jack’ be mingled together. Let us lift 
up the banner of Christ together, but never lift 


FLORAL TRIBUTE AT PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


electric words gave strength to the hearts of 
those who effected its abolition. Wherever the 
English language is known his name is revered.. 
The silver on his locks gives signs of the dimin- 
ishing of. his golden youth and shows that the 
evening of his life is at hand; but when he has. 
gone, and the cloudsof earth shall have cleared 
away, the world will say his ministry has been 
the most gifted and mighty since the days of 
St. Paul. Inthe name of both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, we welcome this regiment and 
their chaplain, and I trust his sermon will be 
profitable to all of us.” 


Mr. Beecher then preached from the 
text, “ Now abideth faith, hope, charity 
(love); these three, and the greatest of 
these is love.” 

The return home was a continuous ova- 
tion. Mr. Beecher mingled constantly 
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with the members of the regiment, en- 
livening them with sallies of wit and hu- 
mor. The illustrated papers of Canada 
and New York contained representations 
of the parades, in which Mr. Beecher was 
made a prominent figure. 

The next important movement of the 
regiment was a trip at its own expense to 
Yorktown. The chaplain did not accom- 
pany it, an absence’ which the regiment 
excused, because it felt that to Mr. Beecher 
should have been assigned some promi- 
nent part in the official ceremonies of that 
occasion. But he was present at the re- 
view of the First and Second Divisions by 
Governor Cornell, in New York, and also 
at the memorable reception and review 
of the regiment by General Grant. 

In accordance with the usual custom, 
the regiment attended service annually at 
Plymouth Church. On one of these oc- 
casions, in May, 1878, at the close of the 
sermon, he said : 


‘**God bless the Thirteenth Regiment of 
Brooklyn! Gentlemen of the Brooklyn Thir- 
teenth: There are special duties separating you 
from the rest of this audience. You arethe citi- 
zen soldiers; you have the virtues of the citizen, 
alover of peace, and of the soldier, a defender of 
order. Both belong to you; and it is your duty 
to prepare yourselves for efficient service. Not 
to holiday show or glittering gymnastics are you 
called; you represent the reserve force of the 
civillaw. That disorder which the self-respect 
of men cannot repress must be restrained by the 
police, and when the police cannot repress it, it 
must be overruled by the citizen soldiery. The 
whole body of society can control the whole pro- 
cedure of society by patience, and those who 
think themselves wronged can change the law. 
Speech is free, the press is open to all. and the 
whole community a jury before which a man 
may plead his case, and if he cannot win a ver- 
dict, then he must patiently submit. Noman or 
class of men can have to wait long for redress. 
Society is, in such sense, an organized unit 
among us, that things needful for the public good 
can be secured in a free republic by patient dis- 
cussion, and violence is a remedy worse than the 
disease. 

‘“*To our immigrant population we are in- 
debted for a thousand excellent things—for 
wealth, for labor, for men of learning, skill 
and industry—but our foreign population cannot 
teach us some things. We admit ourselves 


students in some things, we assert ourselves 
masters in others. They cannot teach us citizen- 
ship, they cannot teach us to build a State; and 
while we give welcome to such ideas as may be 
congenial to American habits, we utterly abhor 
those heresies brought from abroad that are 
fruitful of disorder and are in antagonism with 
the rights of man which they assume to defend, 
that are destructive of all that liberty which 
they pretend to seek. If any large body of men 
shall move to make a change in the settled 
habits of this free commonwealth, they will feel 
the energy of a free people, roused to defend 
the authority of law, and the inviolability of 
property, which is the fruit of labor. Gentle- 
men, in such an emergency it will become your 
duty to defend the commonwealth, and it will 
rest upon you confidingly, trustingly, and you 
will not betray the confidence. While, then, 
you mingle social pleasures with your armory 
meetings and parades, it becomes you to re- 
member that, at the bottom, a very grave respon- 
sibility rests upon you; and this should give you 
dignity. May God give tous prosperity and 
order; but, should there come other days, may 
your ranks be the bank and shore against which 
the waves shall dash and be stayed! God 
prosper the old Brooklyn Thirteenth !” 


Mr. Beecher held the office of chaplain 
at the time of his death, though the last 
parade which he attended was probably 
that of April 23, 1886, the anniversary of 
the departure of the regiment for the seat 
of war. 

On the day when the remains of its be- 
loved chaplain were transferred from his 
residence to the church, the entire regi- 
ment paraded as escort, while Company 
«“G” remained on duty at the church as a 
guard of honor from that time until the 
body was removed from the church tothe 
vault in Greenwood. ‘Thetenderness with 
which this: duty was performed was re- 
marked by every one. It was simply the 
exponent of the sincere affection and 
devotion of the entire regiment to the man 
whose memory will ever remain blessed in 
the hearts of those with whom he was so 
long associated. 

I have already excceded the space ac- 
corded me in the relation of these few in- 
cidents in the career of this truly great 
man. The subject would fill a volume, of 
which this is merely an introduction. 
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THE NEWSGIRL. 


BY CHARLES E. NETTLETON. 


BBs night was cold and the walks were 
bare, 
And the street lights shone with uncertain 
glare, 


And the chill wind blew with persistent 


spite 

Down the avenue with its haze of light. 

Then out from the shadows appeared che 
form 

Of a newsgirl seeking some shelter warm; 

And she stamped her feet on the pave- 
ment cold, 

And thought of the papers she had not 
sold. 

Her dress was thin and her hands, so bare, 

Were pulled in her sleeves from the biting 
air. 

From her quivering lips came a plaintive 
cry 

As she offered her wares to a passerby; 

But he brushed her aside with an angry 

Which caused the blood in her cheeks to 
flow 

Like a swollen river along its bank. 

Still she wandered along till at last she 
sank 

On the steps of a club-house ablaze with 
light, 

And gazed through the windows where 
all was bright 


And warm. And she looked at the spa- 
cious hall, 

Each separate room with its frescoed 
wall; 

And as she sat on the steps so cold 

The door was opened and out there 
strolled 

A portly man with a gracious face, 

Who descended the steps at a rapid 


pace; 
But he stopped when he saw that figure 
drear 
That stood there trembling with cold and 
fear; 


And he saw at a glance her dress so thin, 

And the signs of cold on her freckled 
skin. 

He patted her head with a manner bland, 

Then slipped a bill in her ice-cold hand 

With a pleasant smile; then he turned 
away 

Before she knew what to do or say, 

And entered a carriage standing there, 

And was driven away she knew not 
where. 

And she watched the carriage till out of 
sight, 

Forgetting the cold of the winter’s night, 

And her cheeks were flushed as she home- 
ward sped. 

“ It is not so cold as it was,” she said. 
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BY death, dissipation, sickness and a 

multiple of other causes, a great 
number of children are annually cast upon 
the public charities for support. In big 
cities the amount is proportionately larger 
than in the country, or in small towns. 
There are a variety of reasons why this is 
so. Atthe head of these stands, perhaps, 
the fact that the knowledge of a man’s 
circumstances and sufferings is in inverse 
proportion to the density of the popula- 
tion of the community in which he lives. 
In the country what a man is and how 
he lives are thoroughly well known for 
miles around. If the head of the family 
is dissipated or unfortunate, and in conse- 
quence his family is in want, one of his 
neighbors will take one of his little girls, and 
let her do what she can in the way of help- 
ing his wife with the housework and mind- 
ingthe babies. He will send the child thus. 
cast upon his care to school, and in every 
way treat her like one of his own. “The 
poor child is not to blame,” argue the hon- 
est farmer. and his wife. Another friend 
will care for one of the boys; others will 
find a day’s work now and then for the 
wife ; while all club together from time to 
time to replenish the wood-pile and the 
larder. Thus matters go on. By and by 
the boys and girls are old enough to earn 
wages. Children thus early cast upon the 
world soon learn to be self-reliant. And 
the family is saved the disgrace of pauper- 
dom. Not that country people have kinder 
hearts than the city people, but actual 
personal knowledge of the worthiness of 
the case sets aside all necessity for an in- 
vestigating committee. In the country 
every man feels himself sort of morally 
responsible for his neighbor. 

It is impossible to carry this responsi- 
bility into the cities. Even the most ob- 
tuse realize this and consequently make 
little or no effort to do an impossible thing. 
Thus, in cities, under the same roof, one 
man feasts and another -man faints from 
hunger. The man who feasts would glad- 
ly bestow some of his surplus on the man 
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who faints, if he knew the latter’s wants 
and his worth. 

Every supply is but the response to some 
demand. Dissipated parents, maltreating 
their children and forcing them to beg that 
they (the parents) might have liquor to 
drink, brought to life Societies for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. Sin-born 
babies whose mothers could not or would 
not care for them were left in our parks or 
on the door-steps of some unoccupied 
house. The pitiful protest of these waifs 
against this inhumanity stirred to action 
the founders of our Foundling Asylums. 
Girls at a tender age cast into the lap of 
prostitution, sometimes—it is heartrending 
to state—by their own mothers, moved the 
defenders of virtue and youth to erect 
Magdalene Asylums and Houses of the 
Good Shepherd. The vast number of 
orphans, too young to work, and with no 
one obligated to support them, had to be 
fed, clothed and educated; hence, the 
buildings here and there that shelter thou- 
sands of these fatherless and motherless 
little ones. The aged, destitute by im- 
providence or misfortune, demanded their 
share of the public sympathy and money. 
And Homes were provided for them. The 
habitual drunkard could not be permitted, 
tatterdemalion-like, to reel through our 
streets devoured by the pangs of hunger 
and that still worse thirst which is the 
manifestation of his disease, so the humane 
ones have built a Home for Inebriates. 
Cancer Hospitals, Homes for Incurables, 
Homes for Consumptives—their names are 
legion. And the most pitiful part of it 
all is that these homes and hospitals and 
asylums and shelters are all full. Crowded 
to the very last inch of space. 

Each one of these institutions is gov- 
erned by certain laws and _ limitations. 
There is an extent to which the superin- 
tendent may go, and he may not go beyond 
that, no matter how wise such a course 
might seem. Of course this is right ; there 
must be order. Order is God’s first law. 
Without it no great work can go on. 
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As previously mentioned, all these insti- 
tutions are full, and the superintendents 
are constantly being asked to take more 
inmates, which they cannot do, for they 
have not the room. 

However, the principal object of this 
article is to deal only with public institu- 
tions where the poor children—the waifs 
of our streets—are cared for. When they 
have a vacancy and there are a number of 
applicants, as is but natural, the preference 
is given to the child with the best pros- 
pect of adoption into some family: for both 
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pathy in the public heart. Indeed, they 
are the most unfortunate of all our unfort- 
unate poor children. Reference is here 
made to the cripples and feeble-minded. 
And it is notably and essentially a sad case 
when the child is both crippled and feeble- 
minded. 

There are at Randall’s Island, New York, 
more than one thousand of such children 
as these. They are the offscourings, the 
refuse, so to speak, of all the other insti- 
tutions ; and their ages vary from mere 
babies to perhaps thirty-five years. The 
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the Sisters of Charity and the Charity 
Commissioners are always trying to get 
homes for their waifs and orphans. Ap- 
plicants from the country are given the 
preference in selection. The Sisters and 
Commissioners wish to keep track of the 
little ones they send forth to new homes 
and foster-parents, that they may rescue 
them if the children are not properly 
treated. 

There is yet another class of children, 
the knowledge of the existence of which 
it is hoped will cut the deepest root of sym- 


reader will possibly remark that a child of 
thirty-five is a pretty old child. True, in 
one sense of the word at least. It will 
only be necessary to particularize in one 
case. A feeble-minded girl with one hand 
and arm partially paralyzed was committed 
to Randall’s Island more than twenty years 
ago. 

Who wants to adopt such a child as that ? 
Assuredly no one. Being feeble-minded 
she was barred out of all the other insti- 
tutions, and she had to be sent to some 
place. There is a positive law of nature 
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which demands that everything which fs 
something must be some piace. So, at 
Randall’s Island the girl remained. She 
had mind enough to have made a fair 
scrub-woman or possibly a chambermaid. 
She was reasonably willing to work, too, 
but that crippled hand of hers so restricted 
the quantity of work she could turn off, 
that nobody wanted her: not even as a 
scrub-woman.. So from that day to this 
she has remained on the island giving will- 
ingly such assistance in the work to be 
done as her infirmities will permit. In- 
tellectually she is scarce equal to a child 
of ten; physically she is a middie-aged 
woman. 

It is with the hope of bringing to the 
notice of the benevolent and thoughtful 
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the condition and wants, yes, and the 
rights of such unfortunate children, that 
this article is written. For a child that is 
pretty and bright, possessed of all its fac- 
ulties of body and mind, there is always a 
hope. How many will give such an one a 
helping hand? But for the dullard of un- 
prepossessing look and mien, how different 
the prospect! They are maim and halt, 
intellectually and physically. But for all 
that, could it not be more strongly put by 
saying, “ By cause of all that, every civil- 
ized country owes these afflicted ones a 
duty?” 

Compare these two cases and then re- 
flect fora moment upon the injustice of 
public opinion : 

A handsome, intellectual youth wishes 


to be educated at the West Point Military 
Academy. He has the proper political in- 
fluence, he passes the competitive examina- 
tion with honor, attends the school, has his 
own proper share of fun on Flirtation Row, 
at the Hops and elsewhere during the term 
of his stay. His vacations are filled with 
healthful amusements ; and at the end he 
graduates at the head of hisclass. Through 
all that man’s life his education at the ex- 
pense of his government is spoken of by 
himself and his friends as an honor. The 
Nation is justly proud of these brilliant 
boys. ‘That is right, all right, there is no 
fault to be found with that. But a father 
and mother must deal justly with all of 
their children. 

Now let us take another view. It will 
not be as pretty a picture, but 
it is sometimes our duty to 
look unpleasant things fairly 
in the face. 

Here is a boy who is lame. 
He is not brilliant, there is 
not the making of a scholar 
in him even under the most 
favorable circumstances, but 
he is not an idiot. His par- 
ents, who have always been 
poor, perhaps shiftless and 
lazy, have recently died. No- 
body wants the cripple and he 
® is sent to Randall's Island. 
. Time goes on and he gets 
barely the a 4c’s of learning, 
and an equal amount of knowl- 
edge of some trade. Now 
these children at Randall’s 
Island are not criminals, yet 
their being there is charged to their account 
as a crime. That boy can never in life 
speak of his education at the Nation’s ex- 
pense, or at the expense of the city or 
county, in a boastful spirit. And yet, why 
not? Hecame into this world encumbered 
with physical and mental defects; but 
that was surely his misfortune, not his 
fault. If he has gained the full education 
that his defects and his environments 
would permit, why is he not worthy of as 
much honor as the brilliant graduate of 
West Point? 

Too much attention is given to the bright 
children of the world and too little to the 
friendless ones. The condition of the lat- 
ter is probably better now than it was in 
former years, especially in America. But 
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for centuries they were cuffed and kicked 
around and anything was thought too good 
forthem. ‘Their condition at the present 
time is susceptible of a vast amount of im- 
provement. 

Randall’s Island, the home of New 
York’s crippled and feeble-minded and 
poor children, is selected by me as an illus- 
tration for this article simply for the reason 
that it is estimated to be a more than fair 
average of what the civilized world is doing 
for this pitiable class. ‘The application is 
local, the object lesson will cover the entire 
continent. Such is my hope. 

The present superintendent of the hos- 
pitals and schools on Randall’s Island is 
Mrs. M. C. Dunphy. So far as the writer 
has been able to learn she is the only 
woman in the United States who holds 
such a position. Miss Dunphy (for she 
was Miss Dunphy at that time) went tothe 
island upward of twenty years ago; and 
then to organize the schools for the feeble- 
minded children. Previous to that time 
such children and the utterly hopeless 
cases (idiots) had been all together. Hav- 


ing been selected by Thurlow Weed, Isaac 
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Bell and General James Bowen, who were 
the then Charity Commissioners, Miss 
Dunphy went to Syracuse and made a 
thorough study of the State School for 
Feeble- Minded Children, which was under 
the superintendence of Dr. H. B. Wilbur. 
The schools thus established at Randall’s 
Island for feeble-minded children proved 
to be great successes and sources of much 
satisfaction to the commissioners, 

At thai-time two men were superintend- 
ing what is now under Mrs. Dunphy’s sole 
charge. So much dissatisfaction was felt 
and expressed, that at the earnest solicita- 
tion of the commissioners, Mrs. Dunphy 
assumed the position of superintendent. 
Little by little, by persistently pleading 
the cause of the unfortunate, she has 
brought about a vast improvement on the 
island over which she reigns. When she 
commenced, aside from a meagre showing 
in the way of schools, there was nothing 
on the island. Now there are seven dif- 
ferent trade schools—namely, tinware, 
shoe making and mending, basket-making 
and willow-ware work generally, mat and 
rug making, tailoring, sewing, and horti- 
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culture. This last, to get the green- 
houses built, was an up-hill, long and strong 
pull. And to speed the good work along 
Mrs. Dunphy stocked the hot-houses en- 
tirely at her own expense. But the ex- 
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periment has proved a success. It brings 
a little more light and life and color into 
the necessarily dull lives of these children. 
One of the feeble-minded boys has dem- 
onstrated his love for flowers and his abil- 
ity to learn to care for them to an extent 
which will probably open a way for him 
to be self-supporting. 

In the tinware department the boys 
make all sorts of pots, kettles and pans. 
The little scraps and clippings are utilized 
in making comb and brush holders to 
hang in the wash-rooms. Every child 
has his number where his little individual 
comb, brush and towel, are hung. The 
fresh, clean water, which can be tempered 
to any heat, jets out in a stream, and here 
the little ones wash, each dip of the little 
hands being in the clean water as it runs 
from the pipe. In the tinware depart- 
ment there is one boy, Edward More, who 
can make anything in tinware. This boy 
is quite lame, but if some one would set 
him up in life in a moderate and modest 
way it is highly probable that he would 
make a success of it. Right here it would 
perhaps be well to say that there should 
be some way provided for these boys to 
earn a little money. It would furnish a 
wonderful stimulus to their work. 

In the tailoring department, of which 
Vincent Fairbrother is the teacher, all the 
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trousers, coats and jackets worn by the 
boys on the island are made. Mr. Fair- 
brother is a cripple and is himself a grad- 
uate of the Randall’s Island trade-school. 
John Doran, a tailor, who is now working 
at his trade in New York, 
we also learned here. Boys can- 
fe, not learn to be finished tailors 
a4 @e oon the island, as the quality 

of the goods they have to 
} work on is too poor; but 
| they can get enough knowl- 
edge to start them in some 
shop. 

In the shoe department the 
boys are taught to make and 
mend shoes. Their teacher 
ever impresses it upon their 
minds that a shoe well mend- 
ed will last longer than a new 
shoe. 

In the basket department 
the boys make baskets, ham- 
pers, baby-carriages, cane- 
chairs and all work of a like 
nature. James McCormick learned bas- 
ket-making here. When he had mastered 
the trade he was engaged as a teacher, 
first ona salary of twelve dollars a month, 
and, of course, he had a home on the island. 
Subsequently his salary was raised to 
twenty dollars. It is pleasant to record 
that he was soon able to resign this posi- 
tion for a better one in New York. 

Two kinds of mats are made in the mat 
department, one of rope, and the other of 
bits of cloth rescued from the tailors’ and 
dressmakers’ scissors, hooked through bur- 
lap in patterns. 

The girls in the sewing-rooms make all 
the shirts and skirts and dresses and 
aprons, that are worn by the children on 
the island. One feeble-minded girl works 
buttonholes rapidly and well on a button- 
hole machine. 

Typesetting and printing, which Mrs. 
Dunphy thinks would do so much in the 
way of stimulating some sluggish brains, 
she has not been able to establish. 

There should also be greater facilities 
for teaching some of the girls such things 
as would fit them for the duties of maid- 
of-all-work. A sort of an imperfect, un- 
satisfactory way of teaching them to wash 
and iron and scrub exists, but it is not of 
the right order ; it is too doll-baby like. 

In point of "actual physical comfort, 
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these children are much better off on 
the island than they were before they 
came there. But to make them comforta- 
ble is not the beginning and ending of 
their guardians’ duty. Life’s lesson for 
them should be the same as for others: to 
be honest and useful. In sickness and 
in health the care they get is good. ‘The 
very best doctors we have give their 
services to the hospitals on Randall's 
Island. While this is a benefit it is not an 
unmixed good. The disease that the child 
has, not the child’s future, is what interests 
the doctor. As soon as the disease is 
cured the doctor would have that child 
sent away that its room might be filled by 
some other interesting case. But science 
should be at the service of the child, and 
not the child sacrificed for science. 

We now come to what has in the past 
been the worst feature of all. And this is 
one that Mrs. Dunphy has ever been lift- 
ing up her voice against : that is, the em- 
ployment of Workhouse help to do certain 
out-of-doors work on the island. The 
Workhouse is situated on Blackwell's Isl- 
and, and these prisoners were formerly 
kept at work around the place at Ran- 
dall’s Island. It is true that every possi- 
ble care and precaution was taken to pre- 
vent any converse between 
them and the boys or girls. 
But just the same, this thing 
should never have been. 
These children are not crimi- 
nals. They have not been 
sent to Randall’s Island to 
punish or reform them, but to 
~ give them what their own par- 
ents could not give—a com- 
fortable home and an oppor- 
tunity to learn something. It 
is gratifying to be able to 
state that on January 1, 1896, 
the law separating the Chari- 
ties from the Corrections took 
effect. From now on there 
will be regular paid help for 
the necessary work on Ran- 
dall’s Island. 

There is yet another class 
there. But them, this genera- 
tion at least, has found no means of bene- 
fiting. The hopeless idiots. They are 
isolated on the eastern side of the island, 
under the care of kind keepers. They are 
fed regularly, bathed regularly, clothed 


comfortably, as humanity demands, but 
that, alas ! is all that it is possible to do tor 
them. 

For many centuries no attempt whatever 
was made to educate the deaf-mutes. It 
was deemed utterly impossible to find any 
means of instructing them. Only a com- 
paratively short time ago the effort was 
made by an Italian monk. He was suc- 
cessful, and from that humble beginning 
sprang all our present institutions for the 
instruction of the deaf-mute. Is it too 
wild a dream to hope that the science of 
the future ages will discover the proper 
antidote for idiocy ? 

But to return to my subject. 

What right has a rich and mighty Na- 
tion, or a rich county or city, to perfunc- 
torily, and in a half-hearted way, act the 
part of parent, or rather act the part of the 
worst kind of astep-parent, to her children 
whose only crime is poverty, whilst to the 
rich and fortunate she flings wide the doors 
of her halls of learning? She clothes her 
unfortunate ones in goods at four dollars 
a piece and her fortunate ones in goods at 
four dollars a yard. She gives one every 


advantage of education freely and willing- 
ly, and grudges the other everything, 
no matter how small the bequest. ‘To 
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paraphrase an old saying, is it not as 
though 
Toone she gave banquets with white wine and red, 


The other, spanked soundly, and sent him tc 
bed? 
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THE HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


A child is not to blame for being alive; 
he is not to blame for being a cripple; and 
it is a shame to visit his misfortunes upon 
him asacrime. If the governments have 
economical, miserly streaks upon them, even 
then it is a short-sighted policy to turn 
feeble-minded and crippled children out 
on the world with no craft or trade mas- 
tered by which they could earn a living. 

It is cheaper to educate a boy while you 
have him in hand, to make him master of 
something by which he can earn a living, 
than it is to try him, convict him, sentence 
him, send him to the State’s prison, and 
there teach him a trade after all. 

There are plenty of children at Randall’s 
Island who are cripples, but not defective 
intellectually, who could learn photogra- 
phy, stenography, and typewriting. There 
are plenty of the feeble-minded ones who 
could be taught to do farm work, or shoe 
a horse, or work at carpentering. 

A limited knowledge of the carpenter’s 
trade can now be got at the Randall’s 
Island trade schools ; but here, like almost 
every other place, Mrs. Dunphy’s knowl- 
edge of what the case demands and her 
desire to make her experience and study 
of avail for the best good of the unfort- 
unate children placed under her care is 
shorn of its glory for want of funds. It 
is no small task to have the responsibility 
of more than one thousand dependent, 
defenceless beings on one's mind. The 
nurses and attendants at Randall’s Island 
soon learn that they cannot be on dress 
parade at certain hours of the day, at 


which time a visit from the 
superintendent can be safely 
counted upon. She has fre- 
quently surprised them by 
walking into their wards at 
two o’clock in the morning. 
If the night nurse is found 
asleep or not at her post of 
duty, she is called upon to ex- 
plain her conduct. If she can 
partially justify herself, she is 
reprimanded and told not to 
let such a thing happen again. 
But no excuse is accepted af- 
ter a third offence and the 
delinquent is discharged for 
incompetency. 

The first thing that a child 
committed to Randall's Isl- 
and gets is a good, thor- 
ough bath and clean clothes. It is then 
examined by the house physician. The 
newly committed children are not per- 
mitted to mingle with the old residents un- 
til after ten days have elapsed, lest they 
might have been exposed to some conta- 
gious disease before their arrival. ‘There 
are, of course, on the island, facilities for 
isolation immediately upon the appearance 
of any contagious disease. There is an 
average of nearly five hundred children in 
the Randall’s Island hospitals. 

The products of the various industrial 
schools are sent to the general storehouse 
on Blackwell’s Island every three months, 
and the amount and name of each article 
is printed in the Cty Record. From the 
general storehouse, these articles are dis- 
tributed to the different institutions as they 
are needed and called for. 

Two things are most urgently needed to 
be done in behalf of these unfortunate 
children. The law as it now stands for- 
bids them remaining on Randall’s Island 
after they are sixteen years ofage. This is 
just and all right, because Randall’s Island 
is for children. But there should be a so- 
ciety formed for the purpose of finding 
these children work at the trade which 
they have, at least partially, learned. As 
a rule they are not wanted in factories on 
account of their crippled condition. Even 
where piece-work is done the factory is 
frequently taxed to the fullest extent of 
the possible output in the busy season, 
and the superintendent naturally gets the 
best workmen he can. At sixteen years 
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of age the boy must go. If he cannot 
find work, there remains nothing for him 
to do but to be sent as a pauper to Black- 
well’s Island. This should not be. If 
they are not strong enough to be put in 
competition with the able-bodied they are 
certainly capable of doing enough to re- 
spectably maintain themselves, if a wise 
head guided their efforts and a market 
were found for what they produce. 

The last thing which should linger in 
your memory is the wail of the poor little 
foundling which, after much tribulation, 
finally reaches the Infants’ Hospital at 
Randall’s Island. If a man or woman 
sinks to the pavement from hunger or 
sickness, an ambulance is called, and he or 
she 1s taken to the nearest hospital, where 
medical attention is received and every- 
thing is done for the comifort of the patient, 
while the helpless infant, when picked up, 
is carried to a police station-house, from 
there to Police Headquarters, where, if 
found after a certain hour, it has to remain 
overnight. The next morning it is brought 
to the office of the Superintendent of Out- 
door Poor, from there to Bellevue, and 
from Bellevue by boat to Randall’s Island. 

This helpless infant, abandoned by its 
unnatural parent, oftentimes sick and dy- 
ing, and ranging from one day old up- 
ward, that requires attention and feeding 
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every few hours, after all this handling 
and exposure to different temperatures, 
imagine its condition when it reaches Ran- 
dall’s Island. 

Is it not extraordinary that in a civil- 
ized and Christian country, at the end of 
the nineteenth century, /ess consideration 
is shown for a helpless infant foundling 
than is extended to anadult? Gaze for one 
moment on the disastrous consequences : 

Number of children treated at Infants’ 
Hospital on Randall’s Island from Oct. 1, 
1894, to Oct. 1, 1895, 1183 ; number of 
deaths, 535; number of discharges, 548. 
Of the deaths, 421 were cases marked 
hopeless by the doctors when admitted. 

If philanthropic people would exert 
themselves to procure the same immediate 
care for the foundling that is given to the 
adult ; if the baby were taken in an am- 
bulance to the nearest hospital and there 
given medical treatment and nursing, this 
enormous “slaughter of the innocents” 
would be materially lessened. While my 
heart bleeds for these little ones, I am not 
less sensitive as to the other unfortunates 
to whom reference is made in this article. 
Each and all such, wherever found, are en- 
titled to a fostering care, all which and 
more is involved in a proper observance of 
“The Duty of Government to Unfortunate 
Children.” 


THE SEWING CLASS. 
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BY C. W. ALLERS. 
Lllustrated from Drawings by the Author. 


THe Hory Lanp. 


Tuesday, February 10, 1891.—At five 
minutes before eight o’clock the anchor was 
let go off Jaffa. Webreakfasted comforta- 
bly, then got ready a supply of eatables for 
the journey—bread and butter, ham, eggs, 
cold roasts, game, oranges and apples. 
We had things better than the old Crusa- 
ders. Cook’s boats were at hand to take 
us ashore. The swarthy boatmen in Cook 
& Son’s employ have here, as elsewhere, 
fiery-red shirts with the legend “Cook’s 
Boatman” displayed in white letters on 
the breast. We were fortunate. It is gen- 
erally very difficult to effect a landing 
here. Either the boats are laden with pil- 
grims packed like sheep, or the ship, after 
losing days in a vain attempt to get near 
land, has to start for some better harbor. 
Now the sea is smooth, but in spite of that 
mountainous waves roll in and break upon 
the shore. One may imagine what it would 


BREAKFAST TENTS AT BAB-EL-WAD. 


ISA N. LOBAT. 
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be in rough weather. Every one managed 
to get into the heaving and sinking boat 
without accident. There were neverthe- 
less some especially weak stomachs, which 
were upset during the short trip. In Jaffa 
there is neither customs nor passport in- 
spection—only courteous greeting and 
bowing. The town, however, is filthy and 
crowded with laden, reckless camels, Jews, 
Arabs and asses. ‘There are also many 
Oriental-looking faces, picturesque horse- 
men with spurs, whips and blue pump- 
hose, stitched vests and brilliant turbans. 
Two gentlemen of this type carried off me 
and my colleague Beurath in great haste, 
through gate and streets, over filth-heaps, 
by endless strings of laden camels, and 
always through the narrowest streets, 
through spectacular but malodorous mar- 
kets, though dry, and through heaps of 
various products, until they brought us to 
Cook’s conveyances. These rumbling om- 
'nibuses were soon filled, our baggage 
crowded under the seats or betwixt our 
legs, leaving us to dispose of our feet as 
best we could; no easy matter for four men 
in a narrow, crowded conveyance. We 
were four comrades, however, and got 


along very well together, buying some 
oranges at the windows before starting. 
The oranges here and at Jerusalem were 
the best we got on the whole trip. We ex- 
changed our small coin here with the 
money-changers, who treated us very fair- 
ly, and were now in a position to open the 
campaign afresh. The weather was fault- 
less. Soft blue sky decked with fleecy 
clouds. Our way ran through picturesque 
streets and the bazaar, then through end- 
less citron and orange groves to right and 
left. We paused awhile at the tomb of 
Pasha Abu Nebbiit to get all the vehicles 
together, and then set off for Jerusalem, 
over a wide plain fresh with the bright 
green of spring, vocal with the songs of 
birds, and variegated with a red flower 
which friend Beurath pronounced the 
“lilies of the field” referred to in the 
well-known book, the Bible. Apparently 
the plain has recently been the scene of a 
small flood. Here and there a little puddle, 
but nowhere a speck of dust; occasionally 
big mounds of sand surrounded by cactus 
plants, Arab villages looking like great 
heaps of dirt, long rows of laden camels, 
troops of donkeys and now a group of 
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SCENE AT THE JAFFA GATE OF JERUSALEM. 


wild-looking field-laborers lying around a 
bowl from which they are eating with their 
hands. In the distance a beautiful blue 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TEMPLAR COM- 
MUNITIES IN PALESTINE, 


mountain chain, which we have to pass; 
the Mountains of Judea. 

Our chief dragoman, Demetrius N. 
Domian, is a really fine fellow, with a 
splendid outfit for desert travelling, con- 
sisting of a cook and numerous horses, 
tents, beds, etc. Everything complete, 
‘ven to napkin-rings, for conducting 
private parties through the Holy Land. 
He speaks good German, was dragoman 
to my colleague Vereschegin and to many 
iilustrious people. His dwelling-place is 
Jerusalem. The next time I come this 
way I will engage Demetrius four weeks in 
advance. After leaving Jaffa the roads 
improved, and the three lean horses at- 
tached to our carriage stepped out briskly. 
To Jerusalem! Astrangething. It seemed 
hardly credible. On the direct road to 
Jerusalem! I believe Jerusalem is the point 
of chief interest to which all my fellow- 
travellers have been looking forward. In 
every German the name calls up associa- 
tions of the Crusades. How many simple 
mechanics even have I known who have 
been to Jerusalem? Why? They had not 
even an idea of Stieler’s Atlas, and no 
knowledge of where the Holy Land lay, but 
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they got there. I remember an old fellow 
in my mother’s native village of Reackede, 
whose portrait I took long years ago, and 
who had been to Jerusalem in his youth. 
He had not many reminiscences to recount, 
but he remembered that it had been very 
hard travelling until he got to Constantino- 
ple, but that beyond that it had been all 
easy. It appeared to me in those days to 
have been a great undertaking; but now 
that I have seen the country, it appears a 
much simpler affair. One hears German 
in the Holy Land, too. Our coachman, a 
genuine Arab, spoke very good German, 
a Wurtemburger dialect which has spread 
from the colonies founded by the Tem- 
plars. In fact the very first words I heard 
in Jaffa, from a burly fellow as black as 
pitch, were: “ Kvetzdeifel noch emal.” 
Ramle. A halt for breakfast for man 
and beast. A place of picturesque ruins, 
with a German beer restaurant. We alight- 
ed on the place like a swarm of locusts. In 
ten minutes we had consumed all the 
sausages and drained the beer-cask to the 
dregs. Behind us lay a beerless desert. 
Ramle is the abiding-place of numbers of 
miserable lepers, who gathered whining 
around us. We gave freely. One cannot 
do too much for such poor, hopeless 


creatures. 
the other. 


Their fingers fall away one after 
It is a horrible sight ! 


CHRISTOPHER PAULUS, SEN. 
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There is another of our dragomans, Isa 
N. Lobat, who is also a good, trustworthy 
fellow. Some of our wild-looking drago- 
mans ride magnificent horses, and fre- 
quently scour the neighboring plain to 
right and left. Great herds of sheep ac- 
companied by dark brown little shepherds, 
the reed-flute under 
their arms. At the 
entrance of the road 
into the mountain 
Bab-el-Wad we come 
to another pause, and 
a distribution of billets 
for quarters. The 
inn is a small robber- 
like den, supplement- 
ed with some of 
Cook’s breakfast- 
tents, where we ate ly- 
ing on our stomachs, | 
like a party of Arabs. | 
It was a lively, strik- | 
ing scene; the tents, | 
the ladiesand gentle- | 
men, horses grazing 
or resting, the numer- 
ous characteristic car- 
riages, and, moving about among them, 
dragomans, Arab children asking back- 
sheesh for flowers, a passing flock of sheep, 
begging dogs belonging to the inn, then the 
bare steep mountain-range, and near us an 


THE KAWASS HABET, FROM THE GERMAN CON- 
SULATE AT JERUSALEM. 


NEAR THE HOTEL AT JERUSALEM, 


old fallen watch-house, from Heaven knows 
what primeval age. Slowly we penetrate the 
mountain, gradually ascending a wild nar- 
row pass, full of ambushes, solitary forests, 
and uncanny-looking mountain villages. 
We thought of Kaiser Rothbart's (Red- 
beard’s) song of praise as we entered the 


region. How grateful ought we to be to 
those poor Crusaders, hungry, thirsty and 
with never a hotel billet or a Cook’s tent. 
The air is cool and pleasant as we pursue 
our sinuous way up the mountain-side. Pass- 
ing through a wild-olive grove in the midst 
of picturesque ruins of the crumbling rock, 
I came suddenly on a black, long-eared 
sheep-dog gnawing a bone. 

The shepherd stood high above, a hand- 
some fifteen-year-old lad in a long robe, 
grasping a sling in his right hand and 
in his left a staff with which he was mo- 
tioning to me, shouting unintelligible words 
as he did so. It was the young David, as 
if cut out from the Bible. In the warm 
glow of evening the old olive-forest with 
its gnarled and knotted trees is a scene 
of wondrous beauty. A little later we 
saw seven young maidens in white Script- 
ural robes (as they are always repre- 
sented) crossing our road, barefooted, 
with stately tread, some of them glancing 
over their shoulders toward us, and then 
disappearing behind rocky masses. They 
were the very image of the seven foolish 
virgins. Already the little I have seen of 
the Holy Land fills me with wonder at the 
solemn, majestic and simple character of 
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its natural scenery. The people, too, just 
as they were thousands of years ago. The 
very garmentsthe same. The Orient knows 
no change of fashion, and the garments 
worn are suited to the climate. It is a liv- 
ing Bible scene. It is strange that our so- 
called sacred painters do not come here 
and get the materials for their subjects at 
first-hand instead of sitting at their ease 
in their ateliers and drawing on their imagi- 
nations forthem. It is only in Jerusalem 
itself that one sees many modern folks 
going around, and the not very tasteful 
Christian representations, the numerous 
filthy pilgrims, the becurled, long-robed 
Jews, licentious Russian soldiers, etc., etc., 
do not constitute a very charming specta- 
cle. 

It was somewhat after sundown when 
we reached the summit of the pass. The 
glance backward revealed a magnificent 
picture. We looked down the rugged 
mountain-side with its dark recesses, the 
broad plain below suffused with a rosy 
glow, and beyond in the distance the sea. 
Above all a glorious variegated sunset sky 
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A BLIND BEGGAR IN JERUSALEM. 


A MAIDEN ON THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 


in full perfection. A so-called histori- 
cal sky @ da Preller & Coe. Darkness over- 
takes us rapidly as we begin the descent. 
We huddled together chatting. Pitchy 
darkness around us; only there gleams 
through it a few isolated distant lights 
from the valley below, or from what looks 
like some robbers’ nest on the heights 
above. The wagon rolls and jolts fearful- 
ly, and the lantern swung in the middle 
makes frequent desperate charges at our 
noses. At one somewhat dangerous bend 
the dragoman bade us dismount, and we 
were all glad enough of the opportunity to 
stretch our legs, especially the long-legged 
Beurath. At a roadside Turkish inn we 
got some tea with cognac, and fed the 
jackal-like dogs and some moaning women 
with the remains of the bread and butter 
and other supplies we had brought from the 
A. Victoria. Everything was eagerly swal- 


~ } lowed, and backsheesh solicited at the close. 


About nine o’clock we rambled through 
’ the streets of Jerusalem, that is to say 
” through the suburbs where the hotels are. 
We were not within the walls. Westopped 
at the Hotel Feil, and soon made the place 
lively. Two rooms crowded with guests, 
Americans and English, each for them- 
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selves, and the Germans equally for them- 
selves. German landlord and German 
servants. Everything clean and nice, good 
eating, and excellent but somewhat heavy 
Jerusalem wine. Our chamber was clean 
and cheerful; three irreproachable beds 
with mosquito-nets, as in Cairo. 

Wednesday, February 11, 1891.—We are 
awakened by striking of clocks, crowing 
of roosters and braying of donkeys, and 
gradually it dawns upon us that we are in 
Jerusalem. We spring up and peer curi- 
ously out of the window. Before us rises 
the Mount of Olives with its churches, 
hospital and houses with tiled roofs. Not 
much of the real Jerusalem visible from 
here. In front of the hotel laden camels 
are kneeling and patiently chewing their 
cud. 

All at once, as is the custom everywhere 
in the East, the shoeblack brigade made 
their morning descent on us. Here they 
are curious-looking Jewish boys with long 
ringlets about their ears. They are friendly 
little rascals and we shall probably have to 
let them brush our shoes twelve times a 
day as we did in Cairo. 

Again we look out and see endless 
strings of camels, flocks of sheep and 
crowds of pilgrims passing in confused 
succession. Donkey-drivers with immense, 
big-boned donkeys which do not impress 
us favorably, coming as we do from the 
paradise of donkeys—Cairo. 

Relic-mongers and vendors of walking- 
sticks with Jerusalem carved on them are 
now announced, and are followed by 
tattooers, who seduce some of our party to 


THE FORTRESS OF DAVID IN JERUSALEM. 
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YOUNG GIRL ON THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, 


have the Jerusalem cross tattooed on their 
skin as a mark of legitimation. 

In troops of ten or twelve, each under 
the escort of a dragoman, we marched 
into the city. At the Jaffa 
gate of entrance we saw the 
real old Jerusalem before us 
with its walls, its towers, its 
ditch and its sharp-shooters. 
Here is the very centre of a 
motley popular life which 
pen and pencil are alike too. 
feeble to portray. Arab 
coffee-houses, German beer- 
saloons, Turkish soldiers, 
cook-houses, lepers, the 
noiseless camels passing in 
single file or chewing the 
cud at rest in the open places, 
all laden with bales, crates 
or green fodder. Dogs, don- 
keys, children, saddle-horses, 
heathen and Christian pil- 
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grims, grotesque specimens of their several 
countries, strange-looking priests, bering- 
leted Jews, Armenian, Coptic, Grecian and 
Russian priests, all contributed to form a 
motley crowd beyond all rivalry. Most of 
the sects appear to regard 
piety and religious dignity 
as inseparable from long hair, 
just as in Germany we find 
it associated with musical 
talent. Our musicians, how- 
ever, think it necessary to 
have their hair decently 
combed and arranged. 

We visited the Tower of 
David, the Church of the 
Tombs, the Hospital of the 
Knights of St. Johns (an old 
German structure now in 
ruins), the Abyssinian clois- 
ters and the Bazaar. The 
streets narrow and over- 
arched, steps up and down, mangy dogs 
on all sides and the atmosphere permeated 
with a pestilential odor. That is, how- 
ever, nothing. ‘There is so much to charm 
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the eye that the nose is hardly worth con- 
sidering. 

There are some fine old, striking pictures 
in the Church of the Tombs, but the gen- 
eral effect is frivolous and theatrical. 


The 


THE CHURCH OF THE ROCKS, 


building itself, too, is unartistic and taste- 

less. Here veritable lamp-shops have 

been erected in every corner. Every sect 

has its corner which it can decorate and 
keep lighted. Each sect, too, 
has its own collection of sacred 
relics. It seems all very stupid, 
yet one cannot look without a 
measure of respect and admira- 
tion at the troops of pilgrims 
streaming in from all lands, 
earnest, simple-minded and 
credulous. 

After dinner we visited Mount 
Zion, the house of Caiaphas 
and who knows what else. We 
tried the donkeys, but they 
paced like camels and were 
nearly as high. 

To-day I saw the Turkish 
garrison march in through the 
Jaffa door with horrible bum- 
bum-trara music. I found that 
our Oriental operas and operet- 
tas are quite correct. 

» In the evening it was quite 
cool, so that one could appre- 
ciate flannel shirt and overcoat. 
After dark, in company with 
one of my mates, I visited the 
cloister Casa Nuovo, where 
forty of ournumber are housed. 
If one goes there without Cook’s 
introduction the living is cheap. 

(To be continued.) 
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WILLIAM COLLINS WHITNEY. 


A CHARACTER STUDY. 


BY RUFUS 


ERE the leaders of the Democratic 
party asked to make choice of the 
man most potential among them at the 
present time, nine out of ten would doubt- 
less name William Collins Whitney. His 
ascendancy in State and National politics 
—a growth of the last dozen years or so— 
was shaped at the outset by an incident 
which illustrates in a striking way the 
sweeping political changes of the past two 
decades. In September, 1882, the repre- 
sentatives of the New York Democracy 
met in State convention at Utica, to nom- 
inate a candidate for governor. A few 
weeks before the convention it occurred 
to Wilson S. Bisseli, the law partner of 
Grover Cleveland, then mayor of Buffalo, 
that his associate would make an excel- 
lent gubernatorial candidate. Hecame to 
New York to consult with leading Demo- 
crats in reference to Cleveland’s candidacy, 
but met with little encouragement. Among 
others, he saw and talked with Mr. Whit- 
ney, who said: “I am much interested in 
what you tell me of Mr. Cleveland; but, to 
be frank with you, I think there is no more 
chance of his being nominated for gov- 
ernor than there is of his being struck by 
lightning. However, you had better go 
back to Buffalo and endeavor to secure a 
sufficient number of reputable delegates 
who will be Cleveland men under any cir- 
cumstances, and with whom it might be 
possible for us, in view of some utterly un- 
expected contingency, to unite.” 
Mr. Bissell followed the advice given by 
Mr. Whitney. When the convention met 
it was found that Roswell P. Flower was 
the choice of a large number of delegates, 
including those of Tammany Hall; but 
there were reasons why the wiser ones 
deemed Mr. Flower’s nomination inad- 
visable at that time, and Mr. Whitney, 
bearing in mind what had been said to him 
by Mr. Cleveland’s partner, and knowing 
that the same arguments had been used 
with Daniel Manning and his friends in 
Albany, advised with his associates among 
the New York County Democracy, and 


R. WILSON. 


concluded that the best thing would be to 
turn their thirty odd votes over to Mr. 
Cleveland, provided the latter had any 
such strength as his friends claimed for 
him. He started for Manning’s room to 
make that suggestion, but on the way 
was intercepted by a telegram informing 
him that his wife, who was ill, was in a most 
critical condition, and that he must return 
at once. He hurried on to Manning’s 
room. As he entered he noticed a gen- 
tleman, a stranger to him, seated near the 
door. Passing this stranger with a bow, he 
went at once to Manning, told him that 
he was called home by an imperative ne- 
cessity, outlined the situation as it appeared 
to him, and advised the Albany leader 
and his friends to unite with the County 
Democracy of New York in defeating 
Flower by nominating “this man Cleve- 
land, of Buffalo.” Mr. Manning endorsed 
this programme, Mr. Whitney left at once 
for home, and Mr. Cleveland was nomi- 
nated on the following day. When Cleve- 
land was inaugurated governor, Mr. Whit- 
ney was introduced to him, and discovered, 
much to his surprise, that the man who had 
been sitting in Manning’s room when he 
announced his desire for the nomination 
of Cleveland, then comparatively unknown, 
was Cleveland himself. Thus began one 
of the most potential friendships of the 
time, which in less than ten years made 
Cleveland three times a candidate, twice 
a successful one, for the Presidency, and 
Whitney one of the foremost leaders of his 
party. 

Mr. Whitney is now fifty-four years of 
age and in the prime of a vigorous man- 
hood. He was born at Conway, in the 
mountain region of Massachusetts, July 14, 
1841, andis a shining product of New Eng- 
land blood and conditions. He belongs 
to the same family as Eli Whitney, inventor 
of the cotton-gin. His father, General 
James S. Whitney,a man of force, shrewd- 
ness and ambition, who died in 1878, was 
collector of the port of Boston under Bu- 
chanan, a delegate to the Charleston con- 
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vention, and long one of the leaders of the 
Democratic party in Massachusetts. Mr. 
Whitney’s boyhood was spent at Conway, 
in a home whose management devolved, as 
usual, upon the mother, a woman of strong 
character and deep religious sentiment. 


IN COLLEGE AND AT THE BAR. 


After being graduated from Williston 
Seminary, at Easthampton, he entered Yale 
College in 1859, where he had as class- 
mates William G. Sumner, afterward pro- 
fessor of political economy in Yale; Dan- 
iel H. Chamberlain, 
later governor of 
South Carolina, and 
others who have since 
won distinction in af- 
fairs. He divided with 
Sumner the first prize 
for “ English Essays,” 
and was chosen to de- 
liver the oration of 
his class on gradua- 
tion in 1863. Still, in 
college he was not 
regarded as the com- 
ing man of his class : 
that was an honor his 
classmates believed 
would go to Cham- 
berlain. Entering the 
Harvard Law School, 
Mr. Whitney was 
graduated in 1865, 
and completed his 
legal studies with 
Abraham R. Law 
rence, now one of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court of New York. 

When Mr. Whitney began to practise at 
the New York bar, he was, as now, quiet in 
manner and apparently diffident, yet pos- 
sessed of an acute and subtle intellect, 
superb self-reliance, the saving gift of pa- 
tience, and a never-faltering belief in the 
star of his own destiny—qualities sure to 
count—in the end. One incident of his 
early days at the bar merits recital here. A 
sullen, ignorant brute was arraigned at the 
bar charged with murder. He had no 
counsel, and when asked by the clerk what 
he had to say, admitted that he had wil- 
fully killed his victim, and,-insisted upon 
pleading guilty. Mr. Whitney, who was 
passing through the court-room at the mo- 
ment, was summoned by the judge, and as- 
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signed to the prisoner’s defence. He at 
once took charge of the case and asked an 
adjournment, which was granted. But, 
strive as he would, he failed to draw from 
his client any point that would be of ser- 
vice to him; he was glad, he said, that he 
had killed his victim, and was prepared to 
pay the penalty. His curious behavior 
prompted Mr. Whitney to try to find out 
all the facts in the case. After weeks of 
search he discovered that the accused, 
who was not over-strong in the head, was 
a ’longshoreman and the butt of his com- 
panions, who daily 
made him a victim of 
practical jokes. One 
of these men was par- 
ticularly rough and 
boisterous in his treat- 
ment of him, and on 
a certain occasion this 
man’s brutality 
brought on a fight, as 
a result of which he 
received a _ severe 
beating. When freed 
from his tormentors 
he went home; he 
would eat nothing 
and refused to go to 
bed, sitting all night 
as if dazed, without 
stirring from his chair, 
in which he swayed 
back and forth as if 
demented. Next day 
he dressed himself in 
his best and walked 
out, and near the scene of his daily labor 
met the man who, the day before, had 
treated him so brutally. Without a word, 
he went straight to him, stabbed him to 
the heart with a sailor’s knife, and then 
calmly surrendered to the police. With 
the court’s permission, Mr. Whitney with- 
drew the plea of guilty, and presented the 
facts of the case in such a light that the 
court accepted a verdict of manslaughter 
in a minor degree, and sentenced the man 
to a short term of imprisonment. On the 
expiration of this term, Mr. Whitney gave 
him money, with which he went to Cali- 
fornia, where he settled and became alaw- 
abiding and in time a prosperous citizen. 
Mr. Whitney’s perseverance in this case 
was characteristic of the industry and 
energy that marked the opening of his 
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career at the bar. Still, he had a struggle 
at the outset, and it is said that he owed 
his first important advance to a discovery 
which he made respecting some legal pa- 
pers of great consequence to Jay Gould. 
He went to Mr. Gould and told him what 
he had found, and Mr. Gould, so the story 
goes, recognizing the ability and shrewd- 
ness of the young lawyer, put some busi- 
ness in his Way. Be this as it may, Mr. 
Whitney’s fidelity to the cause of his first 
clients brought him more, and his reputa- 
tion as a lawyer was increased by his 
marked fearlessness and success in several 
notable cases. Charles S. Sweetser, found- 
er and editor of the Zvening Gazette, 
after disposing of a half interest in his 
paper, was forced to leave it, and started 
the Evening Mail. A criminal charge was 
preferred against him by his former part- 
ner. At the risk of inviting the ill-will of 
men of influence and power in business 
and social circles, Mr. Whitney became 
counsel for his former classmate—who had 
failed to secure the like service from men 
older in the profession—and his success in 


MRS. WHITNEY. 


dismissing the charge secured him a high 
professional standing. Later, he again suc- 
cessfully defended Sweetser on the charge 
of libel brought against him as editor of 
the Round Table by Charles Reade, for 
criticisms on the novel of * Griffith Gaunt.” 


WILLIAM COLLINS WHITNEY. 


A PROTEGE OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 


In 1871, Mr. Whitney began to take an 
active part in local politics. He was one 
of the founders of the Young Men’s Demo- 
cratic Club—long a vigorous and powerful 
political factor—and conspicuous among 
those in the club who maintained and per- 
fected the system of inspection at the polls 
in the memorable election of that year, 
thus contributing largely to the honest 
vote and count which insured the Cefeat 
and downfall of the Tweed ring. The 
sagacity and courage which he exhibited 
in this contest attracted the attention of 
Samuel J. Tilden, who was then drawing 
about him a group of enthusiastic, clear- 
headed, loyal and ambitious young men, 
and he speedily became one of Mr. Til- 
den’s trusted lieutenants. He developed 
rapidly under this stimulating influence, 
and since that time has been a prominent 
figure in politics. 

In 1872 he was defeated for district at- 
torney as the candidate of the Reform 
Democracy, but was actively engaged in 
the canvass that resulted in the election of 
Governor Tilden and Mayor Wickham, 
and in 1875, at the request of Governor 
Tilden, was appointed corporation coun- 
sel. ‘This is the law officer of New York 
City, and the position offers unequalled 
advantages to the man who seeks ad- 
vancement in his profession, especially in 
its more profitable branches. As corpora- 
tion counsel, Mr. Whitney was placed as a 
barrier between the city treasury and the 
establishment of claims growing out of the 
Tweed ring frauds, aggregating millions of 
dollars. Over 3800 suits, involving mill- 
ions of dollars, were pending against the 
city, and new ones by the score were being 
brought daily. But the task ahead of him 
did not dismay the young lawyer. He 
found in the office a clever assistant, 
George P. Andrews by name, now a judge 
of the Supreme Court; he sent for Francis 
L. Stetson, now an acknowledged leader 
of the New York bar, and for E. Henry 
Lacombe, since appointed to a seat upon 
the Federal bench; and with these and 
other capable assistants energetically set 
about the reform of the affairs of his 
office, which had fallen into disrepute in 
the courts, it being generally assumed that 
the city would lose whatever suit it ap- 
peared in, either as plaintiff or defendant. 

A council was held daily under Mr. 
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Whitney’s direction; cases were studied 
and parcelled out, honest claims settled, 
and suits that seemed to have no founda- 
tion made ready for trial; and when the 
chief first appeared in court, the amazed 
judge was informed that the city was 
ready for trial in two hundred cases. One 
of the suits pending when Mr. Whitney 
assumed office was that of the widow of 
the architect of the new County Court- 
House. It was for a percentage on the 
actual cost of the building, or its honest 
cost. The witnesses were either dead or 
had fled from the country, and it was as- 
sumed that the city could not make an 
effective defence. But Mr. Whitney in- 
vented aningenious plan of defence. The 
quantity of every class of work was ascer- 
tained by employing competent experts; 
the history of the construction was traced, 
and the unnecessary substitution of iron 
for brick conclusively shown. As a result, 
he secured a verdict wholly in favor of the 
city, after a jury trial that occupied the en- 
tire month of May, 1876. This was the 
beginning of a series of successes—includ- 
ing the Parade Ground claims, sewer-pipe 
suits, the claims for furnishing timber for 
the new system of piers, and other equally 
important causes—in litigation. His de- 
partmeat was made most effective by its 
reorganization into four bureaus and 
the employment of capable subordinates. 
Through his personal attention, the Union 
Ferry Company was compeiled to pay an 
adequate and substantial rental to the city 
instead of the nominal sum received by 
the Tweed ring. The expense of pro- 
ceedings for opening streets was reduced 
to an economical system. In two cases 
concerning Broadway and Riverside Park, 
the sum of $533,000 allowed by the courts 
was by his administration lessened sixty 
per cent., or to $213,000. In 1877 he in- 
stituted actions against the Broadway Sur- 
face Railroad Company for license fees. 
These suits, successfully prosecuted in the 
lower courts by him, were later affirmed in 
the Court of Appeals. 

Nearly $2,000,000 was demanded of the 
city for printing and stationery furnished 
during the days of the ring. Suits for 
fraud against some of the claimants to 
large amounts were instituted by Mr. 
Whitney with great secrecy. He waited 
patiently until all those implicated could 
be arrested at the same time. His order 


of arrest was served on each of them, and 
within three weeks the claim for millions 
had been discharged and settled by the 
payment of only $50,000. In less than a 
year, one-half of all the cases that were 
pending when Mr. Whitney took office 
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were settled or decided, and in two years’ 
time less than fifty cases of long standing 
remained on the docket. The reputation 
of the corporation counsel’s office rose in 
the estimation of every court in the city; 
and when, in 1882, Mr. Whitney, after hav- 
ing been twice reappointed, voluntarily left 
its control, its affairs were in perfect con- 
dition, meriting the commendation given 
by the successive mayors under whose: ad- 
ministration he had served and the judges 
of the courts in which he had protected 
the city’s interests. Moreover, he had 
gained a place in the front rank of his 
profession in New York City, where the 
front rank is far advanced on the road to 
fame. 


IN THREE NATIONAL CAMPAIGNS, 


At the same time Mr. Whitney had stead- 
ily widened the sphere of his political in- 
fluence. Mr. Tilden, during this period, 
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had no more capable or sagacious assist- 
ant. It was largely owing to his shrewd- 
ness and the lessons he had so thoroughly 
learned from Mr. Tilden, that the organi- 
zation known as the County Democracy 
was sO many times victorious over Tam- 


DAVID 


HILL. 


many Hall. It was while he was still serv- 
ing as corporation counsel that men began 
to appreciate at their true value the forces 
and ambitions that were shaping his career. 
His fondest desire, his associates discov- 
ered, was not professional or political suc- 
cess, but the accumulation of great wealth. 
“TI early learned,” said he, not long ago, 
“the importance of keeping my bank ac- 
count good.” -And while no miser and no 
lover of money for its own sake, his com- 
prehension of its power through the uses 
that could be made of it was assuredly far 
keener than that of the ordinary young 
man. ‘The young lawyer’s desire for 
wealth was in a measure realized by his 
marriage to the daughter of Henry B. 
Payne, one of the most distinguished of 
the Ohio politicians of the Democratic 
school, who had also the repute of being 
the richest man in northern Ohio. 

His marriage had in other ways an im- 
portant influence on Mr. Whitney’s career, 
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as was clearly proved by the history of the 
Democratic National Convention of 1880. 
Past question, the logical action of the 
Democracy in that year would have been 
the renomination of Mr. Tilden for the 
Presidency. The party had made an issue 
with the Republicans for four years on the 
allegation that Mr. Tilden had been de- 
frauded of the Presidency, and the De- 
mocracy cheated out of what is called a 
victory. If the party believed this allega- 
tion it could do only one thing in fairness, 
and that was to renominate Tilden and go 
to the country on the issue. And as 
a matter of fact, Mr. Tilden’s friends ex- 
pected him to be renominated. He looked 
for a renomination as a matter of right and 
justice, but in the subtlety which charac- 
terized his methods, he undertook to doa 
needless and uncalled-for thing, which, as 
it fell out, cost him the renomination, and 
his party, it is possible, a success at the 
national election of 1880. Mr. Tilden 
wrote a letter in which he professed to re- 
fuse to be a candidate. It was expected 
by his New York friends that this letter 
would be read to the full convention, when, 
with dramatic surprise, some one was to 
rise and insist that the Democratic party 
ignore this refusal, and put Tilden in 
nomination in spite of it. 

This letter was committed to Mr. An- 
drew H. Green, an old and tried friend of 
Mr. Tilden. But Mr. Whitney knew that it 
had been written and had been permitted 
to read it while on the way to Cincinnati, 
where the convention was held. Through 
his manceuvring, the plans of Mr. ‘Tilden 
and his friends were upset completely. 
Mr. Whitney so managed it that this letter, 
instead of being read to the convention 
as it was on the eve of making a nomina- 
tion, was read tothe New York delegation 
the day before the nomination. Through 
the suggestion and by the politics of Mr. 
Whitney the New York delegation was in- 
duced to take Mr. Tilden at his word, and 
agree not to make him a formal candidate. 
The abler men in that delegation followed 
Mr Whitney’s trail, and found that he 
had been, in his indirect methods, working 
in the interest of his father-in-law, Henry 
B. Payne, and expected to see Mr. Payne 
nominated as soon as the demoralization 
caused by the action of the New York dele- 
gates had manifested itself among the dele- 
gates from other States who favored Tilden. 
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Mr. Whitney was disappointed, because he 
met opposition where he did not expect 
to find it, and that was in the Ohio dele- 
gation, which refused to present Payne’s 
name unanimously. He had defeated Mr. 
Tilden, and had not served his father-in- 
law. 

A defection of this sort, doubtless, would 
have cost an ordinary man dear. Not so 
with Mr. Whitney; for while the astute 
New York politicians came home from 
Cincinnati with a new view of Mr. Payne’s 
son-in-law, they were too prudent and too 
shrewd to indulge in crimination, or to 
make an open assault upon him. More- 
over, between 1880 and 1884, save for his 
part in the nomination and election of Mr. 
Cleveland as governor, Mr. Whitney took 
only a passive interest in politics. A com- 
mercial scheme, brought to completion ten 
years later, and which has placed the con- 
trol of nearly all the surface railroads of 
New York in the hands of Mr. Whitney and 
his friends, in the main occupied his time 
and attention during these years. This 
enterprise, requiring for its conduct the 
very highest order of talent, has brought 
golden returns, surpassing in volume and 
regularity those of the famous Comstock 
lode. 

In the spring of 1884 an interesting and 
perplexing condition of affairs confronted 
the leaders of the Democracy. Whom to 
nominate for President was a problem 
difficult of solution. Mr. Whitney was 
the man who solved it. Mr. Tilden and 
Mr. Payne, though mentally strong, were 


_ both out of the race. There was great in- 


harmony in New York City and in New 
York State. Manning and his friends dis- 
trusted Cleveland. They favored the se- 
lection of some more trenchant warrior as 
their leader in the fight, and it was not 
until Mr. Whitney secured a request from 
Mr. Tilden that Manning andtwo or three 
others should visit him at Greystone, that 
the New York leaders faced about and ac- 


cepted Cleveland as an available candi- © 


date. Mr. Whitney moved in a quiet but 
most effective manner among the delegates 
to the Chicago convention of 1884. For 
years he had been a delegate to all the 
State and National conventions, and the 
people of the West, especially the North- 
west, had learned to look upon him as one 
of the leaders of Eastern Democrats, and a 
man seemingly without personal ambition. 


He was in politics apparently for the love 


of it. Ohio Democrats affirm that Mr. 


Whitney did more to turn their delegation 
into the Cleveland line than all the others 
combined, and it was evident to those who 
watched the proceedings of the convention 
and were cognizant also of the conferences 
held in the Palmer House and in the Grand 


‘Pacific Hotel, day and night, that Mr. 


Whitney had loomed tar above the horizon 
of ordinary politicians, and was fast taking 
rank among the few who really lead their 
fellows. 

Mr. Cleveland was nominated, and the 
convention adjourned. The secret history 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
with the story of their struggles for a sub- 
sistence during the ensuing campaign, if it 
could be told, would make most interest- 
ing reading. On two separate occasions 
the chairman of the committee threatened 
to close the rooms and go home. All felt 
that the battle was lost. It seemed cer- 
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tain that Cleveland was defeated. There 
was no money to be had. They absolutely 
did not have enough campaign funds to 
pay their stenographers, their telegraphers 
and their stationery bills. In both of these 
crises, Mr. Whitney was appealed to, and 
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with success. His a 
personal contri- 
butions to the cam- 
paign fund amounted 
to many thousands of 
dollars. When desir- 
ing to raise money, 
he led the list with a 
handsome subscrip- 
tion, and thén called 
upon others to follow 
his example ; and he 
had his reward, for, 
by an _ unexpected 
fluke, by the incident 
of an accident, the 
imperial State of New 
York was lost to 
Blaine, and Cleveland 
was elected President. 

Mr. Cleveland’s ap- 
pointment of Mr. 
Whitney as Secretary 
of the Navy wasa sur- 
prise to the general 
public, but not to 
those familiar with 
the inner history of the campaign I have 
been describing. Mr. Whitney was in 
many respects an ideal cabinet officer, 
courteous to everybody and approachable 
by all; an active, intelligent, modest official, 
who discharged with vigor and impartiality 
the obligations and duties of the office. 

In a word, as Secretary of the Navy, he 
was a distinct and conspicuous success. 
The triumphs scored by him and his ac- 
complished wife in the social world at 
Washington were also memorable and 
splendid. Following his retirement from 
the cabinet in 1889, Mr. Whitney again 
devoted his time and attention to his large 
and increasing business, but also took care 
to maintain and strengthen the valuable 
and important alliances he had formed 
while at the Capital. 

Mr. Whitney’s course in the national 
campaign of 1892 was thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the man. While other friends 
of Mr. Cleveland were manifesting their 
opposition to Senator Hill in various ways, 
Mr. Whitney did not appear in the fore- 
ground, and it was stated by those who 
enjoyed his confidence that he was out of 
politics. For some time preceding the 
convention at Chicago, he was absent in 
Europe, but returned in time to take per- 
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sonal charge of the 
movement for the re- 
nomination of Cleve- 
land. His work at 
the convention was 
brilliant in the ex- 
treme. He outwitted 
the enemy at every 
point, instantly took 
advantage of every 
opportunity that pre- 
sented itself, and from 
start to finish showed 
that he possessed the 
political generalship 

' that never falters and 
seldom makes mis- 
takes. He returned 
from Chicago—aside 
from Mr. Cleveland 
—the most conspicu- 
ous member of his 
party, and could his 
party associates have 
their way, he would 
without division have 
been made chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee. 
The disadvantages and annoyances of the 
position, however, impelled him to decline 
it, but from the first he took an active part 
in the management of the campaign that 
resulted in the second election of Cleve- 
land. 

It is not too much to believe that Mr. 
Whitney could have had any post in the 
gift of the man to whose advancement he 
had contributed in such generous measure. 
He could have been premier of the new ad- 
ministration for the asking, and he would 
doubtless have accepted the post of Minis- 
ter to the Court of St. James—where, by 
reason of his wealth, social experience and 
gracious personality, his period of service 
would have been a brilliantly successful 
one—had not the sudden and untimely 
death of his wife, to whom he was tenderly 
attached, intervened to put a period for 
the time being to his political plans and 
ambitions. 


WHITNEY THE MAN AND HIS FUTURE, 


To-day, Mr. Whitney is the most popular 
and it might be added the most powerful 
Democrat, in New York State. Twice dur- 
ing the last five years he could have been 
governor for the asking; he deciined the 
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senatorship when Hill was elected to that 
office; and he has been for several years 
past the real leader of ‘Tammany Hall in 
the sense that his wishes when made 
known to the men who are its recognized 
heads, are most willingly acceded to by 
them. But with a brilliant career behind 
him, possessor of a vast fortune that is 
still growing by leaps and bounds, and 
with prestige undimmed by a single failure, 
there is only one office to which he now 
looks forward. It would rejoice him if 
his party would nominate him for the 
Presidency, and the most skilful and trust- 
ed prophets are the ones who now most 
confidently predict that such will be the 
action of the next Democratic National 
Convention. 

Regarded from this point of view, Mr. 
Whitney becomes one of the most inter- 
esting personalities of the times. The 
foregoing résumé makes manifest some of 
the dominant traits of his character, but 
no allusion has as yet been made to per- 
haps the most striking and unusual phase 
of his career. I refer to the fact that he 
is one of the very few men who during 
the last thirty years have successfully 
essayed the delicate and difficult role of 
the aristocrat in politics. At a compara- 
tiveiy early period 
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other words, he possesses the highest art 
of demagogy, which enables him to retain 
the friendship and obtain the admiration of 
men less fortunate than he, while at the 
same time preserving social distinction and 
the requirements of social etiquette, which 
keep him thoroughly well apace with the 
higher social life of New York. 

Perhaps it was for this réason that Mr. 
Tilden found him, after a long-tried ex- 
perience, a man after his own heart. Mr. 
Whitney has much of ‘Tilden’s subtle- 
ness and indirectness in his manner of 
securing those things he desires, but he 
does not possess Tilden’s coldness and 
formality, and he is able to cover up the 
secretiveness which is the ultimate resolu- 
tion of his character and which Tilden 
never was able to disguise. Indeed, in 
disposition, temperament and the gift of 
approaching men, the pupil is great where 
the master, with all his keenness and sub- 
tleness, was weak. Tilden dominated in- 
tellectual men by the sheer force of his 
intellect; but there is a class of politicians 
to whom politics means bluster and show 
and burly mannerisms, who did not under- 
stand him and with whom he was never 
popular. In a word, Tilden was popular 
with no one, while Mr. Whitney has that 

gift in its highest 


in his career he ac- 
quired the most de- 
lightful and deceiv- 
ing art which one 
bent upon political 
ambition can ever 
attain. He became, 
and has remained, 
an aristocratic Dem- 
ocrat, meaning by 
this that in his rela- 
tions with men he is 
democratic to the 
point of cordiality 
and familiarity, so 
that they call his 
manner charming 
and his intercourse 
delightful; but he al- 
ways retains a due 
measure of reserve 
and well-bred bear- 
ing, which preserves 
him from the vul- 
garity of contact 
with the masses. In 
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degree. The latter 
is selfish in the sense 
that all men who 
begin life with al- 
most nothing are 
compelled to be, in 
order to make their 
way; but he is 
naturally a warm- 
hearted man, who 
would rather please 
than offend, whose 
desire for esteem is 
so great that he 
wishes to be thought 
well of even by the 
humblest, and whose 
capacity of decision 
for saying no and 
giving the least of- 
fence in doing so, is 
greater than that of 
any man of mark in 
this country. 

With such char- 
acteristics with an 
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extraordinary capa- 
city for adaptability, 
a judgment of men 
as intuitive almost 
as a woman’s, Mr. 
Whitney was _per- 
haps Tilden’s aptest 
scholar. But he is 
much more than a 
mere imitator. He 
has originality and 
marked creative 
capacity. This was 
demonstrated in 
every position he 
ever held, but never 
thoroughly 
than while he was 
Secretary of the 
Navy during Mr. 
Cleveland’s first ad- 
mistration. And, in- 
deed, to him more 
than to any one else 
is due the credit of 
a navy which at this 
time reflects our na- 
tional greatness, and 
which he created. Most important of all, 
he is one of those who command confi- 
dence because he seems always to have 
it himself. He is cool without being cold, 
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gentle without 
being vacillating, 
and inspires without 
causing over-confi- 
dence or unhealthy 
enthusiasm. It is a 
high but none the 
less deserved tribute 
to write him down 
as perhapsthe ablest 
general of his party 
since the days of 
Martin Van Buren, 
whom in many re- 
spects, both as to 
temperament and in- 
tellectual direction, 
he resembles. It 
may or may not end 
in the White House, 
but the future of 
such a man is well 
worth watching. 
Allen G. Thur- 
man was nominated 
for Vice-President 
on the ticket with 
Mr. Cleveland in 
1888. Mr. Thurman invariably used a red 
silk handkerchief, which the people used 
as a party symbol during the campaign. 
The Old Roman died December 12, 1895. 


THURMAN. 


} AMERICA. 
| BY FLORENCE A, JONES. 


PON thy broad foundation rest secure. 

Thou art not built upon the shifting sand, 
| But on a rock, with firm, unfalt’ring hand, 
1 Was fashioned that which ever shall endure ; 


| For he who laid thy firm foundation-stone 

. When storm-clouds gathered, and war's gloomy night 
Put out the young day’s tender, joyous light, 
Clasped close a stronger Hand guiding his own. 


And on that rock was written, chiselled deep, 
“ Freedom and truth, and God’s free air for all!” 
Builded on such a rock, thou canst not fall, 
Tho’ storms in all their fury ’round thee sweep. 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING.” 


BY ROBERT STODART. 


IRVING AND TERRY AT ABBEY’S—MINNIE MADDERN FISKE’S “ MARIE DELOCHE’’— 
“His EXCELLENCY” AT THE BROADWAY, ETC., ETC. 


i fair-minded person will deny that 

the visits of Henry Irving to this 
country overshadow in importance any 
productions, however ambitious their nat- 
ure, that are native to our stage.  Ir- 
ving’s art methods are epoch-making ; his 
aims are the loftiest, and his achievements 
have come to be regarded as matters of 
international concern. It seems only right 
and proper, then, to group some notes 
—necessarily brief and glancing—of his 
recent productions at Abbey’s Theatre, 
and place them at the head of this re- 
view. 

“The Lyons Mail,” Charles Reade’s ro- 
mantic play, has been seen so often here 
(Irving first appeared in it, by the way, as 
far back as 1877) that its story is familiar. 
It comes into most opportune use when 
Miss Terry is out of the bill, for the dual 
role of Lesurgues and Dubosc is a fortunate 
medium for the disp!ay of Irving’s marvel- 
lous versatility and grasp of the possibili- 
ties of varied and elaborate characteriza- 
tion. His gentle-souled Lesurgues and 
ruffanly Dubosc are portraits which we 
hang upon the line in “the gallery of re- 
membrance.” The actor differentiates 
the two personalities by working outward 
- from within—from the very foundation 
of character — so that the effect of these 
contrasting impersonations is practically 
independent of externals, such as changes 
of voice or apparel or facial make-up. 
Need it be said that the impression 
made upon his auditors is the deeper 
and more lasting for this depth of treat- 
ment? If Henry Irving had never done 
anything except impersonate Lesurgues 
and Dubosc, his presentment of these 
antipodal beings would suffice to stamp 
him as the greatest character actor of his 
time. One may say of him, as has been 
said of Eleanora Duse, that, instead of 
making occasional effective “ points,” as 
all players of fine ability do, he zs always 
making points. Character itself is being 
moulded before our eyes, and, breathless, 


we lean forward to watch the worker and 
the methods he employs. Irving is, per- 
haps, most effective in the scene of Le- 


HENRY IRVING—THE PROLOGUE, ‘‘ KING ARTHUR.” 


surgues’s examination by the magistrate (his 
own personality being here uncloaked of 
all disguise and standing forth in utter 
candor and simplicity), in that Lesurgues’s 
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parting from his daughter, which is in- 
vested with ineffable tenderness, and— 
contrasts of contrasts !—in the realistic 
drunken scene in which he is last observed 
as Dubosc. 

The support is admirable. Mr. Mack- 
lin’s Courriol is properly dandyfied and 
hypocritical. Messrs. Johnson and Archer, 
as Choppard and Fouinard respectively, 
offer exceptionally clever characteriza- 
tions. Mr. ‘Tyars plays Dorval with rare 
tact. 

In the second week of his engagement 
at Abbey’s, Henry Irving gave a hand- 
some pictorial presentation of J. Comyns 
Carr’s “King Arthur,” a legendary play 
founded upon the Tennysonian narrative, 
himself embodying the trusting monarch 
and having a lovely and alluring Guinevere 
in the person of Miss Ellen Terry. To 
use a good, old-fashioned stage phrase, 
the public rose at it, and the play held the 
boards for some weeks longer than had 
been intended, crowding the house with a 
delighted assemblage at every representa- 
tion. 

Because of his failure to follow with 
exactness the legendary tale—for example, 
in making /aime's love of Lancelot pre- 
cede the love of Lancelot and Guinevere— 
Mr. Carr has brought down upon his head 


the censure of theconservative. However, 
he cannot justly be blamed for his inuova- 
tions, as they all tend to strengthen the 
dramatic structure, making “ King Arthur” 
more of a play and less of a simple love- 
poem than if the dramatist had been slavish 
in his devotion to Tennysonian ideals. 
Even as it stands, “ King Arthur” is sur- 
charged with poetic feeling, and makes 
the strongest possible appeal to the tastes 
of persons of sensibility and culture. To 
see it is to breathe “ an atmosphere of the 
heights ”’—sustaining, uplifting, consoling. 
Nothing is petty here; life is grand, death 
is grand, and love is stronger than both. 

Henry Irving’s sympathy with the char- 
acter of King Arthur is deep and complete, 
and this is not surprising when it is re- 
membered that he was born at Glaston- 
bury, where Arthur and Guinevere were 
buried, and spent his boyhood in Devon 
and Cornwall. In the early scenes of the 
play he realizes to the full the king’s 
great love of Guinevere and utter confi- 
dence in her; and later, when her falsity is 
made known to him beside the bier of her 
“who, while she lived, was named the fair 
Laine,” expresses with admirable artistic 
restraint the poignancy of Arthur’s grief 
and the depth of his despair. Truly, if 
she be false, 
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MISS ELLEN TERRY.—ACT I., ** KING ARTHUR.” 
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a + . there is no more to do or say 
Death's ‘banner floats above the blackened field, 
The fight is ended and our day is done.” 


No one who has seen “ King Arthur ” will 
ever forget the image of desolate grandeur 
which Henry Irving presents in “The 
Passing of Arthur.” It is a king who is 
dying, and “whose spirit, borne along 
from age to age, is England’s to the end,” 
to strike its perfect musicthrough the souls 
of rulers yet unborn. Miss Terry’ s Guine- 
vere, albeit overshadowed by Irving’s Avng 
Arthur, commends itself to the judicious 
observer as an impersonation marked by 


Henry Irving’s embodiment of Becket 
—made familiar to American audiénces by 
many representations—is marked by great 
exaltation of feeling and a religious fer- 
vor that cannot fail profoundly to impress 
the sympathetic beholder. The assertion of 
the supremacy of the Church is made with 
an authoritativeness that admits of no dis- 
pute, and the scene which immediately 
precedes Becket's assassination is sublime 
in its presentment of the martyr’s resigna- 
tion and casting out of all fear. It is in 
great passages like this that the actor’s art 
is seen to have an enduring value —a 


THE QUEEN’S MAYING.—ACT II., ‘‘ KING ARTHUR.” 


consummate fesse throughout, and much 
spontaneity in the lighter passages of bad- 
inage—as in the scene of the Queen’s 
maying, where all is freshness and delight, 
and the “ ichor of spring” runs riot in the 
veins. In thisscene Mr. Harvey, as a court 
jester, gives humor and the right poetic 
touch to his delivery of some fantastical 
lines addressed to the Queen’s ladies. Mr. 
Cooper’s Sir Mordred is effective, if a trifle 
harsh, and the Morgan Le Fay of Miss 
Mary Rorke lacks neither subtlety nor pow- 
er. Mr. Webster’s Lancelot is unsatisfac- 
tory ; passion and grace are wanting in 
it. Miss Julia Arthur is a beautiful and 
appealingly pathetic A/aine. The minor 
characters are efficiently sustained 


something that will “stand unshaken by 
the storms of time.’ 

A crowded house hung upon the move- 
ments and speech of the chief figure in 
Tennyson’s noble drama and several times 
compelled its impersonator to come before 
the curtain in response to enthusiastic 
plaudits. 

To Miss Julia Arthur falls the difficult 
task of enacting Fair Rosamund in place 
of Miss Elien Terry. Miss Arthur has 
beauty and talent, and all that is lacking 
in her impersonation is that peculiar and 
elusive charm of personality so gener- 
ously supplied by the original in the rdéle. 
Miss Arthur’s voice is caressing, and that 
it carries fire is shown by her delivery of 
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the fine passage in which she combats the 
Queen’s charge of wantonness. Miss Mary 
Rorke plays Queen Eleanore with fierce in- 
tensity. Mr. Frank Cooper’s Henry Z/. is 
somewhat lacking in kingliness, but he is 
as fiery as should be, and Henry’s well- 
known tirade, ending with the words “ Will 
no one deliver me from this pestilent 
priest?” is delivered by him with electri- 
fying effect. 

The production is regal in its opulence, 
and the vague enchantment of a mighty 
wood has never been better caught and 
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the play with intense interest, and was 
roused to enthusiasm by the art of the 
principal actor, whom it called before the 
curtain repeatedly during the course of 
the evening. ‘The important part of the 
Duke de Nemours was entrusted to Mr. 
Frank Cooper, whose A/acduff | had occa- 
sion to commend but recently. This actor 
succeeded in at least equalling George Al- 
exander’s well-remembered performance, 
and after his thrilling scene with Louis in 
Act IV. he received a well-merited recall. 
* * 


ACT Il., ‘‘ KING ARTHUR.’ 


lrrom a drawing by Hawes Craven 


fixed in canvas than in the scene of Rosa- 
mund’s Bower. 

As Louts X/., 11 Casimer Delavigne’s 
dramatic masterpiece of that name, Henry 
Irving presents a fascinating study in 
moral and physical decrepitude. The 
heartlessness of the senile monarch, his ut- 
ter distrust of those who hedge him round, 
the abject and pitiful cowardice which his 
occasional bursts of bravado serve merely to 
emphasize—all is realized to the spectator 
with so much of subtlety and graphic power 
that this impersonation holds its place firm- 
ly as one of the classics of the stage. On 
the occasion of the single representation 
of “Louis XI.,” a vast audience followed 


Minnie Maddern Fiske has returned to 
the stage after a practical retirement of six 
or seven years, and is appearing ina re- 
pertoire of plays which includes “ The 
Queen of Liars,” an adaptation by her hus- 
band, Harrison Grey Fiske, of Daudet and 
Hennique’s “ La Menteuse.” 

Its unusual theme is the inordinate pas- 
sion for lying of a woman of questionable 
morality. A/arie Deloche, believing her first 
husband to be dead and her lover safely 
out of the way, marries a good man who 
is ignorant of her stormy past, and who, 
for her sake, allows himself to be repudi- 
ated by his family. However, both hus- 
band and lover reappear, and, inextricably 
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enmeshed in falsehood, she chooses to die 
by her own hand, as the only “honest, 
straightforward way” of unravelling the 
tangle of her life. 


MIsS ELLEN TERRY.—ACT III., ‘KING ARTHUR.” 
From a drawing by J. Bernard Partridge. 


PLAY’S THE THING.” 


It is evident that Mrs. Fiske has applied 
herself lovingly to the study of her art, for 
the gain in power and depth is marked, 
while there is no impairment of her old 
delicacy of method. Here is a unique 
talent, and one that will surely win uni- 
versal recognition ere many years have 
passed. Mrs. Fiske was one of the pio- 
neers of the new “naturalism,” and even 
now, when the force of that movement is 
coming to be felt and its meaning under- 
stood, she is a little in advance of her time. 
It sometimes happens—as on the night 
when this reviewer observed her imperso- 
nation of Marie Deloche—that she is mis- 
understood by her audiences, which have 
grown so accustomed to artistic exaggera- 
tion that with them it has passed current 
for truth, whilst naturalness itself is felt 
to be the most apparent artifice. Some of 
Marie Deloche’s quick transitions from 
light laughter to deep sorrow or anger 
were marvellous in their fidelity to life; but 
for the reason stated above they failed to 
create their due effect. By the time the 
third act was reached, however, the audi- 
ence had been “educated up” to Mrs. 
Fiske’s style, and there was no more un- 
certainty—the verdict was one of unequiv- 
ocal success. The death scene was made 
painfully impressive by means the reverse 
of theatric, and sympathy was in a meas- 
ure won back for a woman who had sinned 
but who was suffering now. 

In the support, Mr. James Neill is manly 
and earnest as Marcel Nattier. Mr. Al- 
bert Grant contributes a finished sketch of 
a middle-aged fléneur. Vhe Countess Nat- 
trer of Miss Ida Waterman is dignified and 
stately. Miss Helen Macbeth as Lucille 
de Brives has naught todo but look pretty, 
and does that little very well. 

I advise you to see Mrs. Fiske. None 
but herself could be her parallel. Her art 
is as delicate as a flower—and as beautiful 
—and the charm of her personality will 
lay hold of and attract your soul. She has 
broken away from all forms and traditions 
and ‘ancient - received - opinions,” and 
by means of an art so subtle as to be en- 
tirely concealed, she is speaking to all who 
will hear her with the voice of truth itself. 

* 

Gilbert and Carr’s comic opera, “ His 
Excellency,” as presented by George Ed- 
wards’s London Lyric Theatre Company, 
is an enjoyable affair from first to last. 
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The comedians employed to give point to 
the humors of this trifle are comical with- 
out ever descending to vulgarity, the 
singers are generally capable and, in par- 
ticular instances, delightful to hear, the 
chorus is fresh-voiced and comely, the 
dancing is lively, yet decorous withal. 

Mr. Julius Steger, who assumes the réle 
of the Prince Regent, is an artist every 
inch of him. His stage presence is pre- 
possessing, his love-making is impassioned 
and a slight foreign accent is no bar to 
the enjoyment of his acting, for he enun- 
ciates with remarkable distinctness. Mr. 
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ment. Let us hope that Miss McIntosh 
will not take it into her pretty head to sail 
away from us again. We should miss her. 

Miss Ellaline Terriss is just her sweet 
Cinderella self—“ as modest as the dove ”’ 
and as lovely as her name. She has a wee, 
sma’ voice, and her acting is in no sense 
remarkable, but, as Du Maurier would say, 
she belongs to the race of charmers, and 
the audience likes her and cannot get 
enough of her. Such is magnetism. 

Miss Mabel Love, as Blanca, a vivandirre, 
dances with lissom grace. We may regret 
the fact, but it must be admitted that. 


ACT III., ‘‘ KING ARTHUR. 


From a drawing by Hawes Craven. 


Steger’s opportunities are limited, but 
when they come he makes the most of 
them, and in the exquisite love-song in 
Act I. his rich baritone voice rings out 
with splendid effect. The correctness of 
his tone-production and phrasing is here 
especially noticeable. Would we had more 
singers like him on the comic opera stage ! 

Miss Nancy McIntosh returns io us 
with the applause of London ringing in 
her ears, but she is as unaffected as though 
she still had her laurelsto win. Her voice 
is of a most sympathetic quality, while her 
acting is marked by keen intelligence. To 
a beautiful person she joins the charms of 
refinement of manner and grace of move- 


these Britons send us numerous young 
women who are thoroughly competent to 
give our native dancers a course of instruc- 
tion. Miss Love’s “stepping” is excel- 
lent, and she is as light as a fluff of thistle- 
down blown on the wind. 

Mr. John Le Hay, as the Syadic of 
stnore, Offers a mirth-provoking character 
sketch. This pkayer’s grotesquerie is ar- 
tistic. 

The libretto of “ His Excellency” is in 
the true Gilbertian vein, full of “quips 
and cranks and wanton wiles.” Dr. Carr’s 
score is musicianly throughout. The criti: 
cal ear will, however, detect an occasional 
lack of consonance with the words which 
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it is intended to fit; or, to put the case 
poetically, the marriage of his themes and 
Gilbert’s lyrics is not a perfect union. But 
this is hypercriticism, and I will carp no 
more. Everybody knows by this time— 
or should know—that there is but one god 
among living comic opera composers, and 
Arthur Sullivan is his name. 


As a sort of curtain-raiser to the regular 
season at his house, Mr. Daly imported a 


. company of French pantomimists, headed 


by Mlle. Jane May, who for one week pre- 
sented a wordless play by Carré and Her- 
bert, entitled “JAZiss Pygmalion.” The 
action of this comedy—which is a perver- 
sion of the legend of Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea, the sculptor being a woman and 
the vivified statue a man—is accompanied 
continuously by orchestral music of an 
illustrative character, composed by Francis 
Thomé, to which the silent actors keep 
time in their gestures and “ business.” 
“Miss Pygmalion” has failed to dupli- 
cate here the pronounced artistic success 
of “L’ Enfant Prodigue.” The reasons are 
not hard to find. In the first place, its 
plot contains barely enough material to 
serve for a one-act play, and, dragged out 
into three acts, the thread of interest is 


tenuous indeed. Then, too, the company, 
as a whole, is of mediocre ability, and the 
music neither strikingly melodious nor par- 
ticularly fortunate in its powers of illus- 
tration. Mlle. May’s pantomimic cleverness 
is unquestionable, but her methods are 
lacking in delicacy, and it is made evident 
that she regards the tender passion from a 
view-point distinctively Parisian. I refer 
now to the scene in Act I. in which A/iss 
Pygmalion makes violent love to the unfeel- 
ing stone, and would respectfully suggest 
to Mlle. May that love—at least the iove 
that is worth writing about and depicting 
upon the stage—is not merely a riot of the 
senses, but a sentiment which frequently 
exalts both worshipper and worshippee. 

Mr. Daly erred in judgment to bring 
“ Miss Pygmalion” over from Paris. She 
is a forward jade, whose ways are not our 
ways, and we do not sympathize with her 
and really care little whether she win or 
lose the love of her carven Pierrot. 


NOTES. 


BraM STOKER, Henry Irving’s faithful 
aide, is an author of ability. The writer 
recently had the pleasure of reviewing 
Mr. Stoker’s stirring tale of smugglers and 


coastguardsmen, “ Zhe Watter’s Mou’, 
which has been splendidly received. 


THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. 


From a drawing by Hawes Craven. 
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THE RECTOR OF RADBOURNE. 


A CASE OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


BY HENRY MANN. 


rX. 


MR. EDMUND INDICTED. 


HE police had not arrested Mr. Ed- 
mund without being well convinced of 
his guilt. This conviction was based upon 
only one important fact—the ownership of 
the weapon used in the murder of Mr. 
Powell. Having ascertained this single 
but vital circumstance, they at once con- 
cluded that Mr. Edmund was the criminal, 
and proceeded to link a chain that would 
entangle him beyond escape. 

The Grand Jury began its session at 
Devizes two days after the arrest of Mr. 
Edmund, and the unusual course was fol- 
lowed of taking the case directly to that 
body, without an examination before the 
magistrates. This omission could, how- 
ever, be of little moment to the prisoner, 
as he would undoubtedly have been held 
for trial at the Assizes. 

The Grand Jury returned a true bill of 
indictment. The prosecution now devolved 
upon the Treasury, and two of the ablest 
members of the English bar, Mr. Finland 
and Mr. Alfred Cadogan Jones, appeared 
as counsel for the Crown. The police 
were confident of conviction, and public 
opinion, grounded on the action of the 
authorities, and justly eager that a great 
crime should not go without due retribu- 
tion, was strongly adverse to the prisoner. 

Such was the condition of affairs when, 
the day after my meeting with Clarence, I 
rode to Swindon in the carriage with 
James, on my mission to seek Alfred at the 
Reynolds farm. 

I gave mother a satisfactory excuse for 
my outing, and as for father, he was still 
too weak and preoccupied to need an ex- 
planation. He was growing sounder in 
body and mind, and my hope was sanguine 
that his memory would erelong be com- 
pletely restored, but, as yet, he was not 
master of himself. 

Near the Lion Inn, between old and 
new Swindon, I quit the carriage, instruct- 
ing James to wait for my return. 


Three days before—the very day that 
Mr. Edmund was arrested—Alfred had 
disappeared from the Reynolds Farm. 
No inquiry was made for him, because 
he had been employed more as a matter 
of charity than on account of his useful- 
ness. When he was missed Mr. Reynolds 
supposed that he had found a better job, 
and gave his departure no farther thought. 
Such was the information that sent the 
blood from my cheeks to my heart, al- 
though I strove to conceal my intense dis- 
appointment. 

“’E war a’armless old man,” said one 
of the laborers, “an’’e thot no one war 
like thee father; but I do think ’e war zum- 
mat dait about ’is Mary and ’er baby. It 
war zad, dreadful zad’’—and the good 
man drew a deep sigh. “Alfred ’ates th’ 
workhus,” he added, “ an’ thee ’ill not find 
un there.” 

Clarence came tothe rectory that even- 
ing to learnthe result of my errand. Poor, 
dear Clarence! He seemed wearing to 
nothing. His red eyes told of tears and 
lack of sleep, and he trembled as_ he 
grasped my hand, and gazed wistfully 
into my face for a ray of consolation and 
hope. 

“Clarence,” I said, endeavoring to put 
on a brave look, “old Aifred has disap- 
peared.” 

He staggered, as if his knees were fail- 
ing him. 

“Gone?” he exclaimed—“ gone?” 

“Yes, Clarence, he has gone—but— 
but,” I added, trying to think of some- 
thing hopeful, “I trust I will be able to 
find him.” 

He sank back on the sofa. He buried 
his face in his hands. He was silent— 
how long I could not say—for seconds 
were minutes in that hour of misery. 

He spoke. 

“T am going to Devizes to-morrow, 
Frances.” 

I did not ask him why he was going. I 
knew. 

“The trial begins to-morrow, Frances,” 
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he went on, “and I will be with my father 
to the last.” 

His words embodied the resignation of 
a martyr, the courage of a Briton, the de- 
votion of a faithful son. 

In amoment my resolution was formed. 

“T will go with you, Clarence,” I said, 
quietly and firmly. 

“Oh, my own true darling!” he ex- 
claimed, pressing me to his breast—then he 
added: “ But ought you to go? Would it 
be right for you to go?” 

“Clarence,” I replied, “my place is at 
your side. I know your father is innocent; 
but if he were ten times guilty, you, Clar- 
ence, would still be all that you have been 
to me. 

“Clarence,” I added, after he had inter- 
rupted me with a kiss, “I know my duty, 
and mean to perform it. I will be at De- 
vizes, and if the truth comes out no other 
way, I will declare it, whatever the result 
to me and mine!” 

“And Heaven,” rejoined Clarence, “ that 
has blessed me with your love, will surely 
not permit me to be wrongfully robbed of 
a father!” 

x. 


MR. JUSTICE LETHERART. 


Father was easily induced to accompany 
me to Devizes, under the pretext that he 
might be required as a witness to the good 
character of our neighbor and _ friend, 
whose life was in such imminent peril, but 
with the secret hope on my part that the 
testimony he would hear might bridge the 
chasm of memory, and bring to his mind 
the all-important confession made to him 
on the night after the interment of Mr. 
Powell. 

In driving from the railway station to the 
hall of the quaint old shire-town I passed 
a monument, erected in the public square, 
to commemorate the providential visita- 
tion which attended a blasphemous appeal 
to Heaven to confirma lie. Fervently I 
offered up a silent prayer that He who had 
so signally intervened to punish the taking 
of His Holy Name in vain would interfere 
to save an innocent life.* 

I was not the only lady in the court 


‘on monument is one of the most remarkable objects 
in Engiand. I cannot at this day recall the inscription 
upon it. It is, however, to the effect that a woman who 
had come to Devizes market to sell corn, made a false 
statement in connection with the sale of the grain, and ap- 
pealed to Heaven to confirm her truthfulness, She imme- 
diately fell dead —Ep.] 


that day. Many of the best people of 
North Wilts were there, for the trial com- 
manded the deepest interest, not in Wilt- 
shire alone, but throughout England. I 
looked around for Clarence. Just as the 
court opened, he entered and took a seat 
near the counsel for his father. The 
gentlemen engaged for the defence were 
Mr. Edward Goddard Wilmo% and Mr. 
Sergeant Templeton. Certainly the prison- 
er would not lack able defenders. And 
this assurance was cheering. 

Mr. Justice Letherart was on the south- 
western circuit. He was advanced in 
years, and closely bound to ancient method 
and precedent. The earlier part of his 
service on the bench was in that barba- 
rous age of English jurisprudence, when 


‘« The speedy arm of justice 
Was never known to fail; 
The gaol supplied the gallows, 
And the gallows thinned the gaol. 


‘* And sundry wise precautions 
The sages of the law 
Discreetly framed, whereby they aimed 
To keep the rogues in awe. 


‘« For lest some sturdy criminal 
False witnesses should bring, 
His witnesses were not allowed 
To swear to anything.” * 


He was as severe in judgment as he 
was stern and stony in manner, and alto- 
gether prone to treat the man in the dock 
as pre-condemned. And yet, withal, he 
was honest in the belief that he admin- 
istered justice, and his evident honesty of 
intent made him all the more a menace to 
justice. He. had been a resolute oppo- 
nent of the repeal of capital punishment for 
forgery, and never seemed more like him- 
self than when wearing the black cap. 


XI. 
THE CASE FOR THE CROWN. 


Mr. Edmund was placed in the dock, 
the pillory alike of guilt and of innocence. 
He was pale, but calm. With a clear 
voice he pleaded “ Not guilty,” and with a 
steady, self-respecting and respectful air 
he faced the jury, when they were sworn 
to “true deliverance make between our 
sovereign lady, the Queen, and the prison- 
er at the bar.” 

Mr. Finland opened the case for the 


* J. W. Smith, in ** Leading Cases.”’ 
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Crown. He spoke in thrilling terms of 
the horrible crime which had deprived the 
shire of a worthy magistrate and North 
Wilts of a most estimable gentleman, a 
member of one of its oldest and most dis- 
tinguished families. On his way home, 
in broad daylight, he was struck down by 
an assassin, murdered almost within hear- 
ing of populous villages, and on one of 
the leading highways of the county. The 
assassin had succeeded for a few days in 
evading detection, but the criminal almost 
always left some trace of guilt, and in this 
case the very weapon with which the crime 
had been committed led to the discovery 
ofthe murderer. The owner ofthat weapon 
—the man who would be proved beyond 
a reasonable doubt to be the murderer— 
was in the dock before them. It was his 
gun that shot Mr. Powell, and it was his 
guilty hand that sent the bullet, and fin- 
ished with cruel blows the work of death. 
The prosecution would show that the 
prisoner, a distant relation of his victim, 
had long nursed a grievance against Mr. 
Powell on account of some property which 
had devolved on Mr. Powell instead of the 
prisoner. He had been heard to utter 
threats against Mr. Powell; he was away 
from home on the afternoon and evening 
of the murder, and he was seen, or his 
shadow was seen, as he passed a house 
not far from the scene of the crime. In 
face of such proof no jury ever had a 
plainer duty before it. 

The persons who found the body of Mr. 
Powell first gave their testimony. They 
were followed by two physicians, who 
stated the admitted fact that death was 
caused by blows on the head with a blunt 
weapon, the bullet wound in the arm not 
being of a fatal character. 

The pieces of the gun, found at and near 
the place where the crime was committed, 
were produced, and identified by the finders. 

Then came the testimony implicating 
the prisoner. 

Mr. Jonah Smither, of Bristol, dealer in 
firearms, identified the gun as one he had 
sold, in 1841, to Mr. Edward Ledyard 
Edmund, the father of the prisoner. ‘The 
transaction was entered in his books, under 
the date of January 26th, in the year 
stated, and the gun was there described as 
“a small fowling-piece, percussion-cap 
lock, very small bore, rough made, full 
stock, and brass trimmings.” He remem- 
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bered the transaction particularly, because 
the gun was not a new one, but had been 
left with him for sale, and as Mr. Edmund 
happened in, witness asked Mr. Edmund 
if he didn’t want a gun cheap. Mr. 
Edmund bought the gun, paying 7s. 6d. 
for it. He met Mr. Edmund some 
time after, and asked him about the gun, 
and Mr. Edmund said it was in good 
order. Witness was certain that the pieces 
shown to him were of the same, or a 
similar gun. He was not cross-examined. 

Mrs. Emily Quaver was next called to 
the stand. She was stout, with full and 
florid features, a double chin and dull 
blue eyes. Her age was apparently be- 
tween forty-five and fifty. Mrs. Quaver 
showed signs of agitation as she took the 
witness-stand, and, forgetting she was not 
yet sworn, she sank, or rather thumped, 
like a sack of flour into the seat. Then 
she proceeded to struggle with her pon- 
derous flounces in a search for a handker- 
chief and a smelling-bottle, which soon 
after emerged from some mysterious re- 
cess. One she applied to her eyes, the 
other to her nose. ‘The smelling-salts 
stimulated her sufficiently to be able to 
say: “Dear me! Dear me!” 

About this time her bonnet-string got 
loose and she laid aside smelling-bottle 
and handkerchief to tie it. The string 
refused to be caught in a knot by her 
dumpy fingers, moistened ‘with perspira- 
tion, and this made her more confused. 
Her face grew redder and her expression 
more discomposed, while she looked im- 
ploringly, now at the bench and now at 
the barristers. And the more ruffled she 
became the less expert she proved to be 
at tying a knot. Finally she gave up the 
effort, gathered in the smelling-bottle and 
handkerchief, and pointed her eyes straight 
at his lordship, as if to say: ‘ Do your 
worst! Iam at your mercy!” 

“What is your name, madam ?” asked 
the clerk, as he prepared to administer 
the oath. 

“ Quaver, sir—Emily Quaver—leastwise 
that war my husband’s name that’s been 
dead this ten year,an’ all us told me " 

His lordship, sternly: 

“Never mind what your husband told 
you, madam—rise up and be sworn !” 

And the oath was administered, Mrs. 
Quaver bestowing a smack on the sacred 
book that could be heard at the door. 
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How old are you, madam?” asked 
Mr. Jones, of counsel for the Crown. 

This question was a poser for Mrs. 
Quaver. Poor woman, she really didn’t 
know. Probably her baptism was record- 
ed in the parish register, but she had 
never seen it. Her long association with 
aman of Mr. Edmund’s intelligence had 
improved her faculties, as well as effaced 
some of the ruder provincialisms from her 
speech. But her age—the older she grew, 
the less she felt like inquiring about it. 

Mr. Jones probably ascribed her hesi- 
tancy to another reason than ignorance. 
At least he did not wait fora reply, but 
went on: 

“Mrs. (Quaver, you know the prisoner, 
do you ?” 

Now Mrs. Quaver, i in her agitation, en- 
tirely misunderstood the query presented 
by Mr. Jones, as appeared from her an- 
swer. 

“A prisoner—did thee say? No, I 
never war a prisoner but once, w’en I war 
goin’ alang the road to Cricklade from 
Lytton-Bassett eleven year ago, an’ went 
thro” the ‘edge into a field to pick a cow- 
slip, an’ I war taken up for trespasssin’, 
and fined ten shillin’.” 

His lordship—“ Do I understand, Mr. 
Jones, that this witness admits that she is 
an old offender?” 

Mr. Jones—“She says, your lordship, 
that she was fined ten shillings for tres- 
passing.” 

His lordship—“ Well; that will have to 
be considered in giving weight to her tes- 
timony, and I will so instruct the jury.” 

The counsel for the Crown then pro- 
ceeded to elicit that Mrs. Quaver had been 
employed in the Edmund household ever 
since she was twenty years old, having 
gone there to live with her husband, who 
attended to the horses and the garden, 
while she did household work. Her hus- 
band died about ten years ago. Since the 
death of the prisoner’s wife, she had acted 
as housekeeper. She remembered the gun 
which the former Mr. Edmund, the pris- 
oner’s father, used to carry. It was like 
this gun. Hadn’t much doubt it was the 
same gun. Had never seen the prisoner 
use the gun. Believed it was kept in the 
loft over the barn. The prisoner was away 
from home the afternoon and evening of 
the murder. Didn’t know when he went, 


and he came home after she had gone to 


bed. Next day he said he had been out 
looking at a field of corn, when the storm 
came on, and he took shelter under the 
railway bridge till the worst of it was over. 
That was all he said, except that he told her 
to cook some bleod-pudding for dinner. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Wilmot, for 
the defence, the witness was asked whether 
she had ever handled the gun herself. 

The good woman seemed to take this 
as an intimation that she might have com- 
mitted the murder, and she hastily an- 
swered : “Oh, no—no !” 

“Then you know nothing farther about 
these pieces of a gun except that they seem 
to be something likethe gun that was kept 
in the loft?” 

Witness—“ That’s all, sir.” 

“ Did the prisoner show any sign of un- 
easiness? Did he act like a man who had 
committed a murder, when you saw him 
the day following ?” 

Mr. Finland—*TI object to the witness 
being asked whether the prisoner acted like 
a murderer. The question should be— 
‘How did he act ?’” 

His lordship—“ The objection is proper. 
You may ask, Mr. Wilmot, how the prisoner 
acted.” 

Mr. Wilmot—“ Then how did the pris- 
oner act?” 

Witness—“ Jus’ like ’e allus did. ’E 
said, ‘Emily, you bile a good potful 
t’day, for the men,’ an’ [——” 

Mr. Wilmot—* That will do; you can 
step down.” 

As Mrs. Quaver left the witness-stand, 
she added, as a rider to her testimony : 
“Mar. Edmund war allus a gentleman, and 
I believe ’e’s az innocent az a lamb.” 

“Silence, madame,” said his lordship, 
severely. “You have no right to offer 
opinions !” 

But Mrs. Quaver hardly noticed the ex- 
pression of judicial ire, for she was just 
then engaged in sniffing, rather loudly, 
from her smelling-bottle. 

The next witness was John Goodyear, a 
farm-laborer. He testified that he heard 
Mr. Edmund say, when Mr. Powell was 
riding by: “There goes Squire Powell 
on ’is neow ’orse, but ’e’ll find ’e can’t 
ride auver me.” Such was the prisoner’s 
alleged utterance as interpreted by the 
witness. 

Walter Arkell testified that he lived on 
the Purton Farm, about half way between 
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Lytton-Bassett and Gipsy Lane. On the 
afternoon of the day the murder was com- 
mitted he was standing near a front win- 
dow of his cottage. The window was 
open and the sun was shining brightly, for 
the storm had not yet burst. He thought 
he saw through the open window the 
shadow of a man passing the house. He 
did not see the man, but it was a shadow 
such as the prisoner might have cast. 

The defence admitted that Mr. Edmund 
was distantly related to the Powells, and 
that the Ledyard estate had been diverted 
to the Powell family by will, whereas, 
without such a will, the Edmunds would 
have received a large share of it. 

This closed the case for the Crown. 


Sele 
THE PRISONER’S DEFENCE. 


Mr. Wilmot opened for the prisoner. 
He deeply regretted, he said, that he had 
not more time to prepare to defend a case 
of such importance, involving as it did the 
life of a man who had held a highly 
respectable position in the community, 
whose reputation up to this time was un- 
impeached, and whose innocence could, 
he believed, be established beyond a 
shadow of doubt. He had no hesitation 
in saying that the evidence to be present- 
ed would convince the jury that their 
duty was to return a verdict of acquittal. 
The prosecution had called a witness to 
testify to seeing a shadow that might have 
been the shadow of the prisoner. The de- 
fence would offer two reputable witnesses 
to testify not to a shadow but to sub- 
stance—to the fact that they had seen a 
man, with a gun such as described by 
other witnesses, and such as was no doubt 
used to commit the horrid crime, pass a 
house within five hundred yards of where 
Mr. Powell's body was found, on the af- 
ternoon of the murder, and going in the 
direction of Gipsy Lane. “I have not 
had an opportunity,” he continued, “to 
confer with the witnesses, but such I un- 
derstand to be their testimony. As to the 
gun, we do not deny its ownership by Mr. 
Edmund. We do deny that he ever used 
it, or even knew that he owned it, at the 
time of the tragedy, and we will produce 
a witness to show that the loft in which 
the gun was kept was readily accessible, 
and that the gun might have been and 
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probably was stolen from the loft by the 
man who did commit the crime, and 
whom our other witnesses saw on his way 
to commit the crime.” 

Henry Atkinson, who had the appear- 
ance of a respectable mechanic, testified 
that he was employed in the railway works 
at Swindon. On the 9th of May, work be- 
ing slack on account of an accident to ma- 
chinery, he went,in company with William 
Morris, another mechanic employed at the 
raiitway works, to visit Gilbert,Stains, who 
had a cottage and some land near Rad- 
bourne and used to supply them with veg- 
etables. While Mr, Stains was in his gar- 
den, in the rear of the house, the witness 
and his companion, who remained in the 
house, saw anold man pass, carrying a gun 
which answered the description of the one 
the pieces of which were in court. The 
man was white-haired and wore a yellow 
frock, and the witness thought he would 
know him again if he should see him. As 
the witness did not know where Gipsy 
Lane was, in which Mr. Powell was killed, 
or how far it was from Mr. Stains’s cottage, 
he did not think of the man he had seen 
as possibly connected with the murder un- 
til within two or three days, when he men- 
tioned the matter to a friend, who advised 
him to state the facts to Mr. Edmund's 
family. 

William Morris, a young man of pleas- 
ing and ingenuous expression, confirmed in 
all particulars the testimony of the previ- 
ous witness. 

“Mr. Morris,” said counsel for the 
Crown, in cross-examination, “did you 
see this through a window?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Morris. 

“Was the window open or closed ?”’ was 
the next question. 

“Tt was closed, sir,” answered the wit- 
ness. 
“ That will do,” remarked the prosecut- 
ing counsel. 

Then addressing the Bench, he said: 
“T ask, your lordship, that all the testi- 
mony of these last two witnesses be ex- 
cluded, on the ground that evidence of 
anything alleged to have been seen through 
an intervening window is inadmissible.” 

“Your motion is granted,” said his 
lordship, promptly. “The jury will pay 
no attention whatever to the statements of 
the two witnesses Morris and Atkinson.” 

Then turning to Morris, who stood 
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dumfounded, his lordship asked, in a se- 
vere tone: ‘“ Why did you not testify be- 
fore that the window was closed ?” 

The poor fellow stammered out that 
he “did not know it was of any conse- 
quence.” 

“Your lordship will remember,” said 
Mr. Wilmot, rising apologetically, “that 
I stated, in my opening for the defence, 
that I had not had time to confer with 
these two witnesses.” 

His lordship bowed a curt acknowl- 
edgment. 

The loss of this important testimony 
seemed to paralyze the defence, and I saw 
poor Clarence sink back in his chair. 

The only other witness called was Mr. 
Edmund’s_ hostler and man-of-all-work, 
who testified that any and all of the 
working people on the farm had free ac- 
cess to the loft above the stable. He 
had never seen Mr. Edmund with the 
gun, and had almost forgotten it was there 
himself. 

Sergeant Templeton made an eloquent 
and earnest appeal on the part of the 
prisoner. 

Mr. Finland closed in behalf of the 
Crown. He reviewed the evidence with 
force and ingenuity, and bore especially 
on the importance of the testimony of 
Walter Arkell, who thought he saw through 
an open window a shadow which might 
have been the shadow of the prisoner. He 
concluded with an earnest appeal to the 
jury to do their duty, according to their 
oaths, and not to be affected by their sym- 
pathies. 

Sergeant Templeton then requested his 
lordship that the prisoner be allowed to 
make a statement to the jury. 

His Lordship—* The dicta of English 
judges, as found in the books, are to the 
effect that when a prisoner is defended by 
counsel, he is not at liberty to make a 
statement. I feel bound by these prece- 
dents, and must refuse to permit the pris- 
oner to make any statement.” 

It was hopeless to remonstrate. The 
toils were tightening around the prisoner. 
I glanced to where Clarence sat, and at 
that moment his eyes met mine with a look 
of piteous appeal, of heart-anguish, that 
went to my very soul. 

Just then the pompous crier declared 
the court adjourned until eleven o’clock 
the following morning. 


XIII. 
AT THE VICARAGE. 


We spent the night in the vicarage— 
father and I—by the kind invitation of the 
vicar, who had been told of our presence 
in Devizes. Clarence did not come near 
us. I afterward learned that, by the per- 
mission of the kind-hearted jailer, he re- 
mained all night in the prison, so that he 
might be near his father. 

“ Frances,” said my father, when the hos- 
pitable vicar left us alone in the parlor, “a 
singular illusion or impression came upon 
me to-day while listening to the testimony 
of those two men who swore that they saw 
an old man, in a yellow frock, carrying 
a gun, on the afternoon of the murder.” 

“ What was it, father ?’’ I asked, eager to 
catch the idea before it had a chance to 
escape his mind, for I thought the sup- 
posed illusion probably related to the sub- 
ject nearest my heart. 

“The inspiration came upon me, Fran- 
ces,” said father, speaking slowly, and asa 
man speaks when he is spelling out his own 
mind, “that sometime or another I had 
dreamed about this murder—that in my 
dream an old man, such as those men de- 
scribed, came to me and told me he did 
the murder, and how he committed it, 
and what provoked him to it. I think 
he told me he was a poacher, and Mr. 
Powell sentenced him to jail for stealing a 
hare from his preserves; that when he 
came out of jail he found that his daughter 
and her babe had died of starvation during 
his absence; that, to avenge their death, he 
waylaid and killed Mr. Powell. And it 
seemed to me that, in the dream, the mur- 
derer told me that he took the gun with 
which he slew his victim from the loft 
of Mr. Edmund’s stable; that then I, being 
in doubt as to whether it was my duty to 
give information to the authorities, or in 
other words, whether, receiving such a 
communication as a minister of God, I was 
bound to keep it secret, became distracted 
to the verge of insanity — and then my 
dream appears to have ended.” 

“What a singular dream, was it not, 
Frances ?”’ my father asked, after a pause. 

“Father,” I rejoined, gazing at him fix- 
edly and gravely, “was it a dream?” 

“Frances! What do you mean’” he 
exclaimed, starting from the sofa and 
staring at me almost wildly. 
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“ Father,” I said, coolly and deliberately, 
and as if not noticing his agitation, “ it 
was not a dream.” 

At this moment a servant entered to 
lead us to our apartments. 

At the breakfast-table next morning 
father was silent and apparently engrossed 
in deep thought. On our way to the 
court I said but little in order to give him 
an opportunity to revive the subject of the 
previous night. But he continued moody 
and uncommunicative, and I thought it 
best not to prompt his memory, feeling 
confident, as I did, that if the scenes of 
the first day had brought back the facts as 
a dream, the scenes of the second would 
present the dream as reality. 


XIV. 
MR. JUSTICE LETHERART’S CHARGE. 


Mr. Justice Letherart was on the bench 
promptly at the appointed hour. The 
court was even more thronged than the 
day before, and the police had difficulty 
in making way for the prisoner to the 
dock. 

What a change appeared in Mr. Ed- 
mund ! 

His form was erect, his attitude manly 
as before; but his face wore a haggard ex- 
pression, and his eyes were red and sunken. 
The hours of darkness had evidently not 
been hours of rest for him. The strong man 
was striving gallantly not to stagger un- 
der the crushing burden which oppressed 
alike his body and his mind. But, while 
manhood was still in the ascendancy, he 
could not entirely conceal the signs of the 
anguish within. 

Clarence, too, was making a heroic ef- 
fort to be brave. But he was unable to 
hide from the eye of love the inward pain, 
a share of which love claimed as its dear- 
est guerdon. 

The court having been opened in due 
form, his lordship proceeded to charge 
the jury. He said: 

“Gentlemen of the jury : 

“The prisoner at the bar is accused of 
the crime of wilful murder. The evidence 
shows it to be one of the most horrible 
murders ever perpetrated in this or in any 
other county of Great Britain, and should 
the perpetrator of such a crime escape the 
penalty of the law, the respect for law 
which wholesome and speedy justice in- 


spires would receive a shock from which 
it would be difficult to recover. But, how- 
ever atrocious the crime, this ‘prisoner is 
not to be pronounced guilty of it unless 
the evidence establishes his guilt in your 
minds beyond a reasonable doubt. ‘The 
law presumes an accused person to be 
innocent until proven guilty, and to the 
benefit of that presumption every prisoner 
is sacredly entitled. If, therefore, there 
should be in your minds, after fully and 
fairly considering the evidence, a reason- 
able doubt that the defendant committed 
the crime for which he stands indicted, it 
will be your duty to deciare him ‘not 
guilty’; if no such reasonable doubt 
should exist, then it will be your duty to 
pronounce him guilty. By a reasonable 
doubt is not meant the thought that he 
might possibly be innocent. Acquittals 
grounded on mere possibilities would ren- 
der certain the escape of nearly every of- 
fender, would block the wheels of justice, 
and throw society into chaos. The doubt 
must have a reasonable and_ substantial 
ground inthe evidence. If it has not, then 
he who suffers himself to be influenced by 
it violates his sworn duty and solemn ob- 
ligation. 

“This, however, is acase in which there 
seems to my mind very little room for 
doubt. That the gun with which the 
murder was perpetrated belonged to the 
prisoner is not denied, and no attempt is 
made to explain how this weapon came 
to be used in the commission of the crime, 
if it was not used by the prisoner. Then 
we have the important fact—the extreme- 
ly significant and important fact—testified 
to by Mr. Arkell, that, on the afternoon 
of the day on which the murder was done, 
he saw through an open window a shadow 
that he thought might have been the 
shadow of the prisoner moving in the 
direction of Gipsy Lane. Now, if this was 
not the shadow of the prisoner, whose 
shadow was it? The defence has not at- 
tempted to impeach Mr. Arkell’s testi- 
mony, and the prisoner has utterly failed 
to disprove that this was his shadow. 
Then we have the admitted fact that the 
sun was shining at the time—a fact proba- 
bly within the knowledge of some of you 
gentlemen —and that, therefore, it was 
quite possible for Mr. Arkell to see a 
shadow. In my long experience on the 
bench, during which it has been my pain- 
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ful duty to sentence several score of 
murderers, I cannot remember a circum- 
stance so distinctly providential as Mr. 
Arkell seeing this shadow. But for this 
circumstance, there would be no evidence 
whatever to trace the guilty man to the 
scene where he must have lain in wait for 
his victim. 

“Tt is true, gentlemen of the jury, that 
two men were summoned here, and, 
through an oversight of the learned coun- 
sel for the prisoner, were permitted to 
testify that they saw, through a closed 
window, a man whom they describe, and 
who was not the prisoner, hurrying toward 
Gipsy Lane, and carrying a gun. But, 
gentlemen of the jury, evidence of any- 
thing claimed to have been seen through 
an intervening window is inadmissible. 
You must, therefore, wholly disregard that 
testimony, and consider only, so far as 
this branch of the case is concerned, the 
shadow seen by Mr. Arkell. 

“Also important is the testimony going 
to show the prisoner’s prejudice against 
Mr. Powell, his remark that ‘ Mr. Powell 
could not ride over him,’ and his dining on 
blood-pudding the day after the murder, 
indicating an appetite whetted, as it were, 
for blood, by the sight of blood. 

“Tt is said, gentlemen, that circumstan- 
tial evidence is fallible. It might be added 
that nothing not divine is infallible. The 
testimony of a person claiming to have 
witnessed a crime may be perjured. On 
the other hand, it is far less likely that the 
evidence of various circumstances which, 
taken together, point with unerring finger 
to the guilty, could be concocted. The 
several circumstances, the gun, the shadow, 
the biood-pudding, the remark about 
‘riding over him,’ are all links in a chain. 
It is for you, gentlemen, to say whether 
the chain is perfect, whether the guilt of 
the prisoner is established beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt. 

“The result to the prisoner is not to be 
considered by you. The law provides 
death as the penalty of murder, and I am 
gratified to learn that a new and improved 
method of hanging has been recently de- 
vised, which renders the operation much 
more speedy and comparatively painless. 
This is the only indictment for murder on 
the docket, a condition of affairs which, I 
think, is largely attributable to the stern 
and just enforcement of the law in the past. 
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“Gentlemen of the jury, I now leave 
the case in your hands, confident that your 
verdict will vindicate outraged justice, and 
be an exemplary warning to evil-doers.” 


WAITING FOR THE JURY. THEIR VERDICT. 


The jury retired at a quarter to twelve 
o’clock to consider their verdict. They 
returned to court at ten minutes past one, 
after an absence of one hour and twenty- 
five minutes. 

But few of the spectators went away in 
the interval. Everybody expected a speedy 
deliverance, and, it may be added, one ad- 
verse to the prisoner. 

Reader, have you ever “ waited for the 
verdict,” either as an idle looker-on, or as 
wrapped in the fate of one you held dear ? 

What a picture for an artist that ancient 
court presented! And what a study the 
faces of the audience ! 

In the features of some you could read 
that brutal gloating over a fellow-being’s 
misery which betrays the Jurking tiger in 
man—the element which witnesses with 
delight the agonies of the rat-pit and the 
dying struggles of the vanquished dog. 
Such was the type of face that gazed down 
with greedy eyes on the gladiator’s fatal 
thrust, and hailed the spectacle of Chris- 
tian martyrs thrown to the lions for prey. 
Happily it is a type more of the past than 
of the present. Like the tiger, to which it 
is akin, it is disappearing before civiliza- 
tion—before the enlightening and purify- 
ing influence of church and school. But 
it is still a prominent type, and never ab- 
sent from “ waiting for the verdict ” in im- 
portant criminal trials. 

Then there is the mere seeker for sen- 
sation, who has no conscious desire to 
witness human misery because it is misery, 
but goes to court as he would go to a 
theatre, to be interested. These are com- 
monly the majority, outside of persons who 
have a direct or indirect concern in the 
result. 

There is a magnetic sympathy in “ wait- 
ing for the verdict.” Everybody shares 
in the tension; nobody can avoid a part 
of the strain. Even the veteran judge, 
whose life business it is to wait for ver- 
dicts, cannot altogether mask his feel- 
ing. 

The supreme moment has arrived. 
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The prisoner is almost helped into the 
dock by the police, who had, during the 
absence of thejury, mercifully allowed him 
to conceal his awful suspense in the soli- 
tude of a cell. There are beads of per- 
spiration on his brow. His eyes wander; 
he seems almost to pant. His self-control 
has forsaken him. ‘The ordeal has already 
proved too much for the strong-hearted, 
cool-headed gentleman-farmer. 

His lordship is seated. The audience 
is still, as if listening for a voice of doom. 
The jurymen are pale, or flushed, as they 
happen to be affected by the trying and 
tragical scene. 

The Clerk of Arraigns asks if the jury 
have agreed upon a verdict. 

Foreman—* We have.” 

The Clerk—*“ Prisoner, look upon the 
jury! Jury, look upon the prisoner!” 

Slowly, unsteadily, Mr. Edmund tries to 
stand erect and confront the twelve men 
who have decided his fate. He rests his 
hands on the edge of his pillory. He is 
evidently keen to the fact that all eyes are 
on him—all but those of Clarence, and his 
are piercing the jury as if his life were at 
stake, not his father’s. 

The Clerk—*“ Do you find the prisoner 
guilty or not guilty of wilful murder, as 
charged in the indictment ?” 

The Foreman—* Guil-—’ 

What was that cry that buried the last 
syllable of the word of doom ?—that paled 
the judge on the bench ?—that turned every 
face toward the entrance ? 

“Let m’ in, I zay! Let m’ in! ’’shout- 
ed an old man, as, with a fierce sweep of 
his arms he tossed aside the opposing po- 
licemen. 

He rushed toward the dock, the police- 
men in pursuit, and just as they were about 
to seize him he cried in a voice that 
echoed through every corridor of the dingy 
structure: 

“I’m guilty! I killed Measter Powell 
wi’ Measter Edmund’s gun—an’ ’ere’s 
God’s proof 0’ un!” 

And with the word old Alfred—for it 
was he—snatched apart his yellow frock, 
and showed to the amazed and aghast 
faces around him the awful silhouette on 
his breast of Edward Ledyard Powell. 

The policemen stayed their hands. They 
could only stare in horror at the brand, 
which to them appeared supernatural. 

The prisoner in the dock, at first like one 


dazed by the sudden interruption, grad- 
ually comprehended that relief had come, 
as it seemed, from On High. 

From near the barristers’ table ascended 
a cry that thrilled—* Thank God ! Thank 
God !”—and Clarence Edmund fell in a 
swoon. 

The jury stood as if rooted, their gaze 
directed in horrified amazement at old Al- 
fred. 

My father, who was sitting beside me, 
sank into my arms, utterly overcome, but 
not unconscious. 

Then a murmur arose in the audience— 
that indefinable murmur which expresses, 
without words, the agitation of compact 
humanity. 

His lordship was the first to recover 
himself. 

“Take that man into custody,” he said, 
sternly—then, nodding to the clerk-~* Let 
the jury announce their verdict !”’ 

There was a muttering among the jury- 
men. The foreman turned an ear to 
whisperings from several of his compeers. 
Then, addressing the bench in a respect- 
ful tone, he said: “ May it please your 
lordship, the jury, after the recent extra- 
ordinary occurrence, are not now prepared 
to deliver a verdict.” 

His lordship—‘“ The jury will take 
their seats. All farther proceedings in 
this case are adjourned until eleven 
o'clock to-morrow forenoon. The jury 
will then be present, and in the meantime 
due inquiry will be made as to the founda- 
tion for the statements of the person who 
has just been taken into custody.” 


XVI. 
THE TRUTH UNVEILED. 


Before the hour appointed for opening 
court everybody in Devizes and North 
Wilts knewthat Mr. Edmund was innocent, 
and Alfred Jenkins guilty of the murder 
of Squire Powell. The self-accused old 
man revealed where he had _ hidden, 
among the rushes on the side of a water- 
hole, near the railway, the blood - be- 
smeared clothing which he wore when he 
beat the life out of his victim; and a farm- 
laborer named Jacob Woodson confirmed 
the statement of Jenkins that, on the 
morning the crime was discovered, the 
latter presented himself, frockless, at 
Woodson’s cottage, and, saying that he 
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had just come back from Devizes, asked for 
and received the gift of an outer garment, 
similar to that which he had worn before, 
there being, indeed, but little variation in 
the habit of the agricultural class in North 
Wilts. The story of the murder Alfred 
related to the police just as I had heard 
him relate it to father. He added that, 
when the news of the arrest of Mr. Ed- 
mund reached the Reynolds Farm, where 
he was employed, he became violently dis- 
tracted and conscience -stricken, and he 
started from the place with the intention 
of delivering himself up as the murderer. 
Then the idea seized him that he would 
pay a parting visit to the grave of Mary 
and the baby. There he lingered until 
after sundown, reluctant to leave the spot. 
Then, in the darkness he wandered back 
to his old home at Radbourne, and slept 
the night through, under the eaves of the 
cot where he had spent many years in 
humble happiness. The neighbor, who 
first met him on his return from Devizes 
jail, saw him at dawn, and invited him to 
share his morning meal. Alfred remained 
with his old acquaintance two days, be- 
wildered as to what he should do, his 
agitation and mutterings being accepted 
by his host as evidence of a mind wounded 
by bereavement and weakened by advanc- 
ing age. Then suddenly, on the third 
day, the old man started on foot for De- 
vizes. He arrived there just in time to 
save Mr. Edmund from being pronounced 
guilty of the awful crime which he had 
himself committed. 

The confession of Jenkins being cor- 
roborated in every particular, nothing re- 
mained for the jury but to acquit Mr. Ed- 
mund, which they did, after listening to 
the sworn statement of the police inspec- 
tor who had conducted the investigation. 
When the discharge of the prisoner was 
ordered, his lordship made no attempt 
to suppress the applause which echoed 
through that ancient hall of justice as ap- 
plause had never echoed before. It was 
even said that the judicial features wore a 
grimly gratified aspect. Some interpreted 
this as approval of the escape of the in- 
nocent, but the large majority thought it 


meant anticipation of the pleasant task of 
sentencing the assuredly guilty. 

As to father, the startling scenes of that 
extraordinary trial fully restored his mem- 
ory. The moment that Alfred bared his 
branded breast, the recollections which 
hovered like the fantasies of a vivid dream 
became the fixed remembrances of actual 
life. Father is now himself again—himself 
as he was before that awful tragedy of less 
than two months ago. 

But I must close. I hear the footstep 
of Clarence in the hall, elastic as of yore, 
and it would never do for him to know 
that I have made a memoir of experiences 
so afflicting to both our families. 


XVII. 
AN APPENDED NOTE. 


LyTTON- BASSETT, NORTH WILTS, 
July 14, 1894. 


Among the papers left by my late be- 
loved wife, I have found the preceding 
memoir, written nearly thirty years ago. 
Reluctant as I am to revive a subject so 
painful, I consider, nevertheless, that the 
public ought to have an enduring record 
of the circumstances of this most remark- 
able case, showing, as they do, the injus- 
tice of the rules which controlled, and in 
some degree still control, the administra- 
tion of justice in England. 

Since my election to Parliament I have 
labored faithfully and earnestly to bring 
about a reform that will protect the rights 
of prisoners, while sacredly guarding the 
welfare of the public; and my efforts have 
not been without fruit, although much yet 
remains to be accomplished. 

It may be of interest to add that Alfred 
Jenkins was not executed for the murder 
of Mr. Powell. One week after he had 
made his public acknowledgment of the 
crime, and before trial, he was found dead 
in his cell at Devizes. Death was attribut- 
ed to congestion of the brain, brought on 
by excessive mental strain and excitement. 
He was buried in the same grave with 
“« Mary and her baby.” 

CLARENCE ARCHER EDMUND, M.P. 
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"TILDA’S EIGHTEENTH BIRTHDAY. 


BY ANN E. 


was past midnight. 

The iast fleecy cloud was drifting 
over the bright stars, until the deep blue 
dome bent gracefully over the snow-man- 
tled earth as if enraptured with its purity. 
The good dame at Sunny Meadow was 
early astir. What to this whole-souled 
woman was the chilly air of a winter’s 
morning? 

Little cared she whether the tall old 
clock ticking demurely in the hall, as it 
had done for years, denoted the hour of 
three, four or five. It was enough for her 
to know that a dear one’s birthday had 
already dawned within her heart while 
her own was full of thoughts of making 
others happy. It has been said that our 
words and actions, to be fair, must be 
timely ; that “there are moments when 
* the affections rule and absorb one and 
happiness is made dependent on a person, 
or persons.” This old dame felt the in- 
spiration of a good deed in the midst of 
her duties, just as the scholar applies him- 
self assiduously to his tasks, cheered by 
the thought of a glorious fulfilment of the 
noble purposes within his soul. She was 
comparatively happy, though no husband 
called her wife, and no children echoed 
that sweetest of all earthly words, 
“mother.” He who had endowed her 
with and taken her darlings away, had beau- 
tifully taught His handmaiden to twine 
each severed tendril around love for the un- 
fortunate. Obediently she did this. And 
the tenderest recipient of her kindness was. 
a little frightened wanderer, the innocent 
victim of a drunkard’s wrath, ‘Tilda flew 
from her wretched home and her father’s 
fury, as it were, into the very arms of good 
Dame Turner. For five years now had 
she lived peacefully under her sheltering 


THOMAS. 


roof and this morning dawned as the an- 
niversary of her eighteenth birthday. 

To celebrate it properly, her foster- 
mother had invited a niece from the neigh- 
boring city. She was her only sister’s 
pet child. For five years Louise, the in- 
vited guest and her Aunt Turner, had not 
met. Previous to that Louise had visited 
her every summer, but her father’s death, 
and the subsequent illness of her mother, 
prevented her leaving home in the interim. 
Now she was nineteen, and report said, 
engaged to be married. “You will not 
mind, Auntie,” she had said in a letter, 
“if I bring Harry with me, will you?” 

Of course her relative’s glad consent 
was forwarded. The best room was 
thrown open to make it pleasant for her 
invalid sister’s child. 

Louise was not aware of any addition to 
Dame Turner’s family, country people so 
seldom find time te write letters ; hence, 
when the guests arrived and had ex- 
changed greetings and the tall, dignified 
specimen of manhood that accompanied 
them had been presented, Louise thought 
the ceremony of meeting was over. Just 
then her eyes lighted on ’Tildain the back- 
ground. Now, the new arrival was a 
haughty beauty and we will hope forgot 
herself when she exclaimed, “Who in the 
world have you there, Auntie? That is 
something new.” The subject of this re- 
mark, the blushing "Tilda, hastened to 
retire, but her foster-mother drew her for- 
ward, took her hand tenderly, and said: 
“Louise and Mr. Clifford, this is "Tilda, 
my adopted daughter. I have invited you 
in honor of her eighteenth birthday. AlI- 
low me to add, that I hope all you young 
folks will enjoy yourselves together.” 

“Tndeed!” said Louise. “I had no idea 
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that such an unexpected honor awaited 
us.” This was said rather sarcastically. 

Here Harry Gifford, for this was his 
name, although his hostess, with her defec- 
tive hearing, had understood it to be Clif- 
ford, politely turned the conversation. 
’Tilda, having kept in the background 
during their first appearance, did not hear 
the name distinctly, and as her foster- 
mother always addressed the young man 
as Mr. Clifford after that, she took it for 
granted that her auricle had heard aright. 
Louise, excepting on extra occasions, called 
him Harry. Through his graceful tact, 
her jealousy passed unnoticed and con- 
versation flowed smoothly until dinner was 
announced. The good dame’s repast was 
not elaborate ; still there was a plenty of 
appetizing food, and heartfelt kindness 
characterized the feast. Tilda made a capi- 
tal hostess. She was not beautiful. Of 
medium height, fair complexion and reg- 
ular features, which were lit up by kind- 
liness of heart and a generosity of nature 
seldom found in one so young, soul-life 
vivified her spirits, for worldliness had no 
part in corroding the finer feelings in their 
pure, natural flow. And she harbored no 
malice, but with a light step and willing 
heart, studied the comfort of her kind 
benefactor’s guests. 

The dinner passed pleasantly. 

In the evening, the arrival of a few 
friends whom Louise had met there be- 
fore, contributed to the enjoyment of all, 
and it was late, even past midnight, be- 
fore the house at Sunny Meadow resumed 
its wonted quiet. 

The next morning Harry was ill; he 
could not accompany Louise on the pro- 
jected sleigh-ride, planned the night be- 
fore, but he insisted on her leaving him, 
and that the party should not be deprived 
of hercompany. It was with evident re- 
luctance that she was induced to go. 

’Tilda declined to make one of the party, 
nor could any persuasion change her deter- 
mination. The sick man might require 
her attention; he was their guest, and it 
seemed incumbent on her to remain. The 
first day was duplicated by many succeed- 
ing ones, and Louise, after paying stated 
visits to the sick-room, was off on a gay 
round of pleasure. 

’Tilda was faithful to her trust, and she 
varied the days of the sick man’s confine- 
ment to the bed by those many little atten- 


tions which woman only knows how to 
bestow. She read and she sang to him, 
according to his mood. Poor Harry! he 
would have had a dull time of it had it 
not been for ’Tilda. 

Two weeks passed. Harry was conva- 
lescent. He was downstairs for the first 
time. ’Tilda had drawn an easy rocker by 
the warm stove, and into it the invalid 
dropped languidly. A book-was in his 
hand; he had taken it from a side-table 
near. 

For a few moments, he sat watching the 
movements of his self-installed nurse, as 
she tidied the room, chirped to her 
canary hung in the sunny window, and 
sprinkled soft water on the blooming 
plants beneath his cage. 

Harry felt strangely at ease; and yet 
his promised bride was absent. It was 
hard to account for this. Tilda had 
finally vanished, and he was alone. 

Thoughtlessly he opened the book and 
turned to the title-page. In doing so his 
eyes fell on the blank leaf, rippled with 
justa name. He read it over and over 
again and his face grew paler every time 
he read. “Oh, it cannot be, indeed it 
cannot.” 

Just then, Tilda and the good dame 
both entered the room.  Astonishment 
was plainly visible on their faces as they 
asked in one breath, ‘What's the 
matter?” For they had heard him ex- 
claim, “ It cannot be!” ‘What cannot be? 
Do tell,” said his hostess. She and ’Tilda 
both drew near, for he was staring at the 
latter almost wildly. At last, he asked, 
“Whose name is that?” pointing to the 
page. ‘Tilda bent over it affrighted, and 
in a low voice answered, “It is mine.” 

“Yours! You are not Matilda Gifford, 
of the village of N ?” They began 
to think he was going crazy. “Why?” 
said the old lady, for "Tilda had sunk into 
a chair speechless. “That’s her name, 
my adopted daughter's, and she need not 
be ashamed of it, either, even if her 
father did die a drunkard! He was once 
a very respectable man—justice of the 


. peace, or something of that kind. He got 


into bad company, and didn’t do right at 
last, but I don’t believe in raking up the 
ashes of the dead. Then, her mother was 
a lady when he married her. She set an 
awful sight by her children—sent them to 
school—but they all died excepting ’Tilda 
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and one of the boys, who ran off, I believe; 
at any rate, he went away and they never 
heard any more from him. But ’Tilda, 
she’s—” 

“Stop, madam! For God's sake, stop! 
I want to tell you who 7am. Ah, madam, 
I am that runaway boy, and thank 
Heaven! 'Tilda is my sister! I have found 
her at last!” He held out both arms and 
cried, “Come, sister!” The good dame 
rushed into the bedroom weeping and 
left the brother and sister alone. “ Dear, 
dear brother!” said-’Tilda. It seemed so 
natural to love him! They were only 
children when they parted. Now, with 
his mustache and beard, she never dreamed 
that he could be her brother. 

He kissed her again and again. Just 
then a woman’s form robed in costly wraps 
and furs, passed through the hall. From 
the partly open door she saw, but did not 
hear. The effect on Louise—for it was 
she — was fearful. 

“ Hell hath no fury like a woman scorn- 
ed.”” Neither Harry nor’Tilda had seen her. 
As the former was very much overcome, 
’Tilda hurried upstairs to get some cologne 
to bathe his temples. She met Louise be- 
tween the door of the sitting-room and the 
stairs. Her visitor’s eyes were ablaze— 
her lips bloodless, as she said: ‘So, con- 
temptible minx that you are, how dare 
you, a mere housemaid of Aunty’s, thus 
lay your wily snares to entrap a lover? 
What do you think Mr. Gifford can ever 
be to you? Silly fool!” 

Harry caught the sound of her voice, 
but it only bewildered him; not until 
the last words fell on his ears did he real- 
ize the tempest in the hall. Weak as he 
was, he hastened forward. 

“Miss Raymond, if you have any re- 
spect for yourself, please desist.” 

“You, Harry! Are you, too, plotting 
against me? Do you stand up for that 
low creature—” 

“Hold!” said he. “I command you to 


desist! Louise, J wzd/ defend my own sister!” 

“Your sister; ’tis false! I will not, I 
cannot be so easily deceived!” 

“It is true,” he replied. 

“Nay,” said she, “I leave in the next 
train for home—leave you to enjoy your 
changed heart’s love. Farewell!” 

But he detained her, saying determined- 
ly, “ You must hear me!” 

Then the good dame came forward. 
She was wiping her tearful face with 
her apron. With the disengaged hand 
she took that of Louise, saying: “’Tis 
true; indeed it is, dear! Don’t fret and 
take on, now. Harry Clif—I should say 
Gifford—loves you all the better, now that 
he has found his sister. Don’t you know, 
how you was telling me that he sometimes 
had such down-hearted spells that you 
could hardly rouse him, when he was wor- 
rying about his sister? Just think how 
you’d feel if your sister or brother was to 
be gone a long, long time, and—” 

This was enough; Louise was convinced; 
it was all true ; she kissed Harry, and felt 
like taking "Tilda in her arms and kissing 
her for his sake. Just then low groans 
issued from the bedroom; all hastened 
towardsit. There lay ’Tilda white as death. 
She was unconscious. Louise and Harry’s 
soft voices failed to rouse her. Then came 
their turn to watch. The two never left 
her bedside until she was nursed back 
to life and consciousness. A few days 
later a beautiful pleader knelt for forgive- 
ness and then and there was forged and 
cemented a bond of sisterly affection which 
the passing years in two beautiful lives 
failed to sever. 'Tilda shared in Dame 
Turner’s fortune at her death. She chose 
a husband from her own village. To- 
gether they planted the roses on her dear 
benefactor’s grave. Every summer Harry 
and Louise were invited to visit the couple 
in their pleasant and fondly remembered 
home, made sacred to memory by the im- 
pressive scenes of the past. 


THE CALL OF THE SEA. 


BY ETTA FREEMAN, 


H, the call of the sea is wild and free, 
And deep with the ocean’s roar; 
It rings with the billows that break and flee, 
And the mighty roll of the surging sea 
That beats on the rocky shore. 


It rings with the rise and fall of the tide, 
And the breakers’ ceaseless cry; 
It’s voice is as full and deep and wide 


As the raging winds the tempests ride, 


That thunder across the sky. 
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AN ACCEPTED STORY. 


How Jess PROPOSED. 


I COULD never quite forgive a certain 

somebody whom Jess lovingly called 
“Ned” for stealing my little Jess’s heart; 
and one day I told her so. 

We were sitting together in the hammock 
that swung gently to and fro between 
stately elms in the midst of the beautiful 
flower-garden of Jess Sheldon’s summer 
home at Rye. I had been spending a week 
with my friend, a whole sweet, delightful 
week, so like the old college days again— 
without any Ned to spoil (for me) its happy 
hours. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and Ned was 
expected up from New York on the six 
o'clock train. I was sorry. Jess was in 
the seventh heaven of sweet anticipation. 
She was looking her best, which means 
that she was looking bewitchingly lovely. 
There was the lovelight in her eyes, those 
great, soft brown eyes, and love’s emblem 
—one deep red rose—in her hand; and as 
she sat at my side, with her face partly 
turned from me, I knew that she was think- 
ing of Ned. 

My dire threat of being unforgiving 
seemed to affect her but little, for she 
laughed merrily at me. Perhaps she knew 
me too well to believe me, or perhaps she 
trusted confidently to Ned’s irresistible 
charms and powers to melt my heart. 

“At any rate,” I added, “you're such a 
dear little creature, Jess, that if this knight 
of yours is not a//, and far more than your 
love pictures him, I don't see how he ever 
had the assurance to make love to you.” 

“ But suppose he didn’t,” suggested Jess, 
turning toward me with a merry twinkle in 
her eyes. 

“Didn’t what?” I asked. 

““Why, ‘make love’ to me. Suppose I 
did it—that is, first, you know,” she said, 
with a blush. 

“Jess!” I exclaimed, “what do you 
mean?” 

She nestled close to me, linked her 


BY GRACE S. BROWN. 


pretty arm within mine, and said, “I'll tell 
you how it happened. 

“You know that about a year ago I in- 
herited a snug little fortune from my 
grandfather, and that, besides this, my 
parents are rich. Not a bad state to be in, 
you'll allow. Quite enviable, in fact; and 
yet, I’d scatter my riches to the four winds 
if I thought that they would ever again 
come between me and the truest, no- 
blest—”’ (and here I was compelled to curb 
my curiosity and listen to a spirited eu- 
logy on the virtues of Ned). 

“We met last winter at Lakewood, and 
from the first day that I saw Ned and his 
companions, I felt a peculiar interest in 
them. Not a matter of ‘love at first 
sight ’ at all, but just as I said, ‘an interest ’ 
—such as one feels in a group one meets 
in a. railroad car or in an afternoon’s walk. 

“There were three of them—two boys, 
lads of about twelve and fourteen; the 
jolliest, heartiest boys I have ever met. 
Handsome fellows, too—perhaps a bit too 
fair, but with such glorious complexions, 
and such clear, frank blue eyes, and forms 
that were sturdy and strong. There was 
every indication of wealth in their dress. 
It was of fine material, the latest cut, and 
without stint. They were brothers, I knew 
at a glance. 

“The other one of the group was a 
young man, their senior by ten or twelve 
years. He, too, was handsome, but of 
quite another type. His hair and eyes 
were dark and his complexion inclined to 
be swarthy. He certainly was not brother 
to the boys. Besides, his clothes told a 
story very different from theirs. His 


linen was immaculate, his clothes well 
pressed; but it was evidently many moons 
since they had left the hands of the tailor, 
and hard service had made them too famil- 
iar with the severity of the whisk. 

“ One day I learned that he was tutorto 
the boys, and was struggling to pay his way 
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through college; and-——well, it was just like 
me to feel a deeper interest than ever. I 
wanted to do something for him. Don’t 
imagine that I was romantic enough to 
fall in love with the poor tutor then and 
there. Nothing of the sort. We merely 
exchanged commonplaces when we met, 
and although once or twice I caught him 
looking at me across the dinner-table, there 
was nothing in the expression of his grave, 
dark eyes that caused any unusual flutter- 
ings in my heart. 

“A decided friendship, however, had 
sprung up between the younger of the two 
boys and me. One day, while we were 
talking together, our conversation fell upon 
his studies. He spoke French fluently, 
and, regretfully, I confessed that I was 
not so thorough in it as I should like to be. 

“¢Oh, why don’t you come to our 
classes?’ hesaid. ‘I know that Mr. Mor- 
ris wouid be pleased to have you.’ And 
I don’t know just how it came about, but 
one morning the boy’s tutor invited me 
to the class in French. I went. I went 
again the next morning. I became aregular 
attendant at French and Latin and litera- 
ture. I became thoroughly fascinated with 
my studies. I loved to read and to write 
with a new love and a new zeal. All went 
gloriously for awhile, then suddenly it 
became evident to me that something was 
wrong, something was the matter. I didn’t 
hear half that was said, I blundered in my 
answers, I felt ill at ease, and the ‘dmo, 
Amas, Amat’ seemed to send a great pain 
through my heart; and—well, I decided 
to give up the classes. Mr. Morris said 
that he was sorry—and that was the end 
of it-all.” 

Jess paused a moment, and I thought 
that she had finished her story. “ But 
Ned. We were speaking of Med, you 
know,” I suggested. 

“Yes,” she continued, “I know. I had 
not forgotten. But up to that time I had 
never thought of him as ‘Ved.’ He was 
only the boys’ tutor, who had helped me 
very much. 

“ That afternoon, papa received a tele- 
gram which made it necessary for him to 
return to New York within a few hours, 
and as the time of our intended stay was 
almost at an end, mamma and I decided 
to accompany him. 

“Tt was just after lunch. Ned and the 
boys had gone skating, and would not re- 


turn before dark. We left the hotel at 
four o’clock, and so I did not even say 
good-by to Ned. I expected never to 
see him again. 

“At home, I was once more in the 
midst of the social whirl—life was just cs 
full of happy events, friends were just as 
kind—but something was different. It 
was myself. I had no heart in anything 
that I did! Alas! I realized it fully now, 
I had left my heart at Lakewood. I tried 
to bury my secret, and strove to enter 
into the life that was mine, and to be happy 
in the attentions tbat had once pleased 
me. 

“TI devoted two hours each morning to 
my studies. Ned had told me that I had 
literary talent, and that I ought to write. 
I determined to try. I did try. But, oh, 
dear me, what a failure I made of it! If 
I chose a pathetic tale, it set me to dream- 
ing; and in my dreams I wandered far 
from my plot, and my pathos grew in- 
sipid. I wrote in lighter vein—of knights 
and ladies, happy in love and beauty; but 
when my hero held his lady’s hand, and 
strove to tell her of his passion, though 
his heart were full to overflowing, all that 
his lips could utter was ‘Amo, Amas, 
Amat, and my efforts to aid him were of 
no avail. 

“What soulless, lifeless little stories 
they were, to be sure. Of course, they were 
returned. I grew heartily sick of seeing 
long envelopes and of reading stereotyped 
notices of articles being ‘not available.’ 
I knew the little printed slips word for 
word, and generally consigned them to 
my waste-basket unread. I could have 
cried my heart out with disappointment. 
It was not the remuneration that I cared 
about, but I was piqued to think that I 
had failed, failed, failed. 

“T tried again and again. I wrote of 
spring—of apple-blossoms and daffodils, 
of swallows and orioles; but my flowers 
grew very stiffly and my swallows were 
not at all glad that summer was at hand. 

“But there came a day when the long 
envelope contained something more than 
my poor little story and the tiresome un- 
available notice—it contained @ note. It 
was from an editor in New York, who had 
somehow been the chosen object of my 
importunity. A kindly man, it seemed, 
whose sweet patience had stood the test of 
my endeavors. 
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“The note ran something like this (I 
wrote under a nom de plume): ‘My dear 
Miss , I am sorry to return your story. 
It has many fine points. The plot is ex- 
cellent and the language more than com- 
monly good; but it is—if you will allow 
me to say it—dreadfully stiff and unnatural. 
Could you not manage to throw a little 
more heart into your stories? Suppose 
you take some one character or incident 
or place that interests you personally, and 
write about it just as though you meant it 
all.” And the note was signed simply 
‘The Editor.’ 

“T sat for some time pondering over the 
note. A great struggle was taking place 
within me. Should I do it? Could I en- 
dure to see in cold black and white this 
sweet, painful secret that was at once my 
delight and my torture? At last I resolved 
I would throw more heart—my whole heart 
—into mystory. I would feel and mean it 
all. 

“T conceived a brilliant idea. I would 
just run down to Aunt Harriet’s for a 
couple of weeks, where I should be away 
from social temptations, and where, in per- 
fect quiet, my story might grow. 

“Oh, those precious weeks—so full of 
pain and pleasure, of happy memories, of 
sighs and moods, of life and love! My 
story grew, nay, it ceased to be ‘astory’ 
at all. I was not writing. Iwasthinking, 
living, loving far away in an ideal world 
where I was happy, oh, so happy, and I 
merely jotted it down, just for sweet 
memory’s sake. 

“ And when I had finished my tale, how 
real it seemed! So real, in fact, that I 
wondered whether a straiger’s eye might 
not even read between its lines and guess 
my secret. 

“Should I send it? Yes, what matter! 
The world would never know. There was 
only my xom de plume; my hero was not 
‘Ned,’ nor my heroine ‘Jess.’ Latin 


and French were disguised in music, and 
Lakewood would never recognize itself 
among the snow-clad hills of New England. 
So I sent my story. Where do you sup- 
pose? Zo Ned. Right plump into the 
hands of Ned.” 

“Jess!”” I exclaimed. She was laugh- 
ing, and for the life of me, I could not tell 
whether to believe her or to give her a 
sound shaking for screwing my curiosity 
to its utmost limits, only to make fun of me. 

“Yes, to Ned,” Jess continued, “ though, 
of course, I did not mean it so. I ad- 
dressed my manuscript as usual to ‘ The 
Editor’; but what a little world this is 
after all! Zhe Editor and Ned were one. 

“My story was ‘accepted,’ and it 
brought a great price—it brought me Ned's 
heart. Love, that had peeped over my 
shoulder and guided my pen as I wrote, 
now peeped over Ned’s shoulder and 
whispered in his ear, in his heart, in his 
soul; and he has told me many times how 
that soft whisper seemed to flood all his 
lonély life with sunshine, and to fill all the 
air about him with the song of birds. 
Through every disguise he had known me. 
Dear Ned, he had loved me from the first 
and I had never guessed it. I was rich 
and he was poor, with perhaps years of 
struggling before him, and he was too 
noble to speak. But a happy turn in his 
life’s fortune brought this editorial position 
within his grasp. From that time he felt 
that perhaps some day he would meet me 
again, and perhaps— Butthere, what’s the 
use of ‘perhapsing.’ For all I know, we 
might have been waiting and longing and 
sighing yet, if I hadn’t ‘made love’ first— 
which, of course, you'll allow that I did.” 

I was about to reply when Jess sprang 
up from the hammock with a cry of 
“There’s Ned!” She forgot allabout me, 
and ran to meet him, and I — well, what. 
would you have done under the circum- 
stances ? 


MY SHIP. 


BY WILLIAM JOHNSON. 


ASK not for a longer life, 
But I would like to see 
The ship that’s freighted with my past 
Come sailing back to me. 


And though the ship should worthless prove,. 


A storm-scarred wreck to view, 


I would be glad to greet once more 


And thank her faithful crew. 
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ROBERT BURNS: THE POET OF HUMANITY, | 


BY HENRY MANN. 


t. hundred years ago a poor Scotch- 
man — poor in this world’s goods, 
but richer than any of his contemporaries 
in nature’s noblest gifts—uttered that im- 
mortal declaration of the rights of man: 
“A man’s a man fora’ that.” Aristocracy 
was amazed at the daring of the plough- 
man-poet, and the sycophants of privilege 
and caste walked on the other side of the 
street when they saw him approach; but 
the people listened 
and were thrilled— 
over the vast domains 
“ where thousands la- 
bored to support a 
haughty lordling’s 
pride,” the prophecy 
of human deliverance, 
the magna charta of 
human equality, was 
echoed from tongue 
to tongue, carrying 
hope to the oppressed 
and defiance to the 
oppressor. ‘This same 
song has come down 
the century, animat- 
ing not only men of 
the British race, but 
civilized men of every 
race and language, 
with the dignity of 
their manhood and 
the consciousness of 
their rights. And who 
was it who thus played on human heart- 
strings with the touch of genius divine? A 
young Scottish farmer, sprung from neither 
the highest nor the lowest grade of society, 
somewhat removed above the peasant, but 
keenly and bitterly aware of the tyranny of 
the laird, Robert Burns was not a diamond 
found in a clod. He came from stock 
which knew the value of learning, and 
within its humble sphere had done excellent 
service in the cause of education. In an 
age when learning was supposed to be a 
luxury, and the ruling classes regarded 
with jealousy and aversion any attempt on 
the part of their inferiors to acquire the 
weapon of knowledge, the parents of Rob- 
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ert Burns did not grudge from their scanty 
means all that could be spared to educate 
their children. ‘Thanks to their dutiful 
course in this respect, the lamp of genius 
in Robert Burns was not untrimmed when 
the friction of life evoked its wonderful 
flame. It was fortunate, too, for Burns, 
that his education did not proceed so far 
as to overload his brain with other men’s 
ideas, thoughts and designs, and to mar 
the grain of the rug- 
ged oak with toomuch 
artificial veneer. Far 
be it from me to be- 
little the advantages. 
of higher education ; 
but it is at least ques- 
tionable whether 
superior genius is 
benefited by anincum- 
brance of book-learn- 
ing, and whether the 
stream of originality, 
sparkling and_ pellu- 
cid, may not be lost im 
a river of classics. 
In the case of Burns, 
genius was hampered 
only by his necessi- 
ties, and while these 
necessities sometimes 
brought hs muse 
down to an unwor- 
thy strain, they also 
served to inspire his 
highest efforts in behalf of the downtrod- 
den of his race. | 

To understand Robert Burns we must 
understand the age in which he lived. All 
the good of feudalism had disappeared, 
but most of the evil remained. The rela- 
tion between landlord and tenant was no 
longer one of personal attachment and 
loyalty, but of selfish greed on the one 
side and helpless submission on the other. 
Indeed the business of estates was largely 
conducted by factors, of the class pilloried 
in “ The Twa Dogs ”’— 

‘‘ There’s monie a creditable stock 


O' decent, honest, fawsont folk 
Are riven out baith root an’ branch 
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ROBERT BURNS’S COTTAGE AT AYR. 


Some rascal's pridefu’ greed to quench, 
Wha thinks to knit himsel’ the faster 
In favour wi’ some gentle Master.” 


Scotland had lost her native kings, but 
the Jacobite sentiment still logered, for 
we should remember that boinie Prince 
Charlie died only eight years before Burns, 
and though absent he was not forgotten. 


Burns was a sincere Jacobite. Ilis grand- 
father fought for the Old Pretender, and 
his father was suspected of having been 
out with the Young Pretender. In those 
famous lines on the window of the inn at 
Stirling Burns voiced his genuine senti- 
ments, and with many others while he 
felt that the cause was lost he felt that it 
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was just. The vanished hopes of Stuart 
restoration, the destruction of the old 
Highland system of clans,and the changed 
relations of landlord and tenant, had left 
Scotland prostrate but not pacified, and 
her people, impatient in the grasp of Han- 
overian sovereign and absentee landlord, 
were scanning the horizon fora sign of 
liberty’s aurora. The American Revolu- 
tion and the French Revolution made a 
deep impression on Scottish minds. That 
Burns was an admirer of the American 
Republic, and of that greatest of Ameri- 
cans, George Washington, we have evi- 
dence in the fact that, at a private dinner- 
party, when the health of Pitt was -pro- 


posed, Burns offered “The health of 
George Washington—a better man.” The 
toast was not received, for Britain was still 
smarting from the loss of the American 
colonies, but it showed Burns a friend to 
American institutions, and to the man 
whose courage, patience and devotion 
were chiefly instrumental in the es- 
tablishment of our institutions. The 
French Revolution evoked his hearty 
sympathy both in act and in verse. He 
sent a present of guns to the French Con- 
vention, and his “You’re welcome to 
despots, Dumourier,” is a scathing ar- 
raignment of the Benedict Arnold of re- 
publican France. It is true that Burns 
afterward wrote, under pressure of cir- 


JENNIE DEAN’S COTTAGE, ST. LEONARDS,’ EDINBURGH. 


cumstances, a song in which he pledged 
fealty to the royal representative of that 
“idiot race, to honor lost,” but it is easy 
to understand his motive in this concession 
to the prejudices of those who could have 
deprived him of his means of living. In 
the branding of Dumourietr his heart spoke; 
in praising King George it was “the wife 
and weans.” 

It was fortunate for humanity that Burns 
was a child of misfortune. His father died 
in ruin and he died in poverty, but that 
ruin and poverty were fruitful soil for the 
flower of perennial bloom which sheds a 
fragrance all the more precious for the 
tears which watered its planting. Burns 
touched the heart of the multitude be- 
cause he keenly felt the injustice and wrong 
he described. He seared the very fore- 
head of privilege and caste 
with his burning and scarify- 
ing sarcasm because he per- 
ceived and penetrated the 
hollow falsity of aristocratic 


pretensions, and the utter selfishness of 
the motives which animated the titled 
tyrants who throve on the industry of 
the untitled masses. At times, undoubt- 
edly, Burns was despondent not as to 
his personal fortunes alone, but also the 
future of mankind. His “ Man Was Made 
to Mourn” is evidence of this. No lines 
more touching, more mournful or more 
disconsolate were ever penned by human 
hand. ‘They present problems not yet 
solved, and of which the author saw no 
solution save in the common doom of mor- 
tality, the common refuge of the grave. 
Other poems, however, bear potent evi- 
dence that Burns had a vision of that 
brighter future toward which men have 
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made such marvellous advances since the 
bard of Ayr voiced human aspirations with 
a power that will be felt until time is no 
more. He did not despair of his race, and 
while he recognized the strength of the 
bonds which held the multitude in serfdom, 
he concentrated all the force of his intel- 
lect in the blows which he aimed at the 
titled drones of Great Britain. Burns was 
not satisfied with pointing out the un- 
worthiness of the great—he brought home 
and clinched the fact that morally the com- 
mon people were the superiors of their 
oppressors—of the Galloways and others, 
whose fortunes rested on seed they had 
not planted and crops they did not har- 
vest. The lessons taught by Burns sank 
deep into the popular breast, and, animated 
the British multitude as the songs of Tyr- 
tus stirred the Spartans to struggle for 
independence. His influence upon the 
Scottish people in particular and mankind 
in general cannot be overestimated. It 
exceeds beyord question that 
of any other poet, not except- 
ing Shakespeare. Burns’s 
verse is a part of our com- 
mon thought and of our 
common life. It inspires 
us unconsciously and impels 
us irresistibly toward a_ re- 
alization of the Golden Rule. 

I am not speaking here of those personal 
faults whose shadows made the genius of 
Burns all the more brilliant by contrast. 
Suffice it to say that Burns made bitter 
atonement for such errors as he did not or 
could not honorably redress. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that while the 
passionate side of his nature is altogether 
too prominent in his poetry for moral ap- 
proval, yet to those passions are due some 
of his most touching and marvellous out- 
pourings of soul—songs, such as ‘ High- 
land Mary,” that are familiar in the home, 
on the journey and on the camping-ground, 
solacing the toiler at the fireside and the 
soldier in the field—songs never surpassed 
in pathos or in fame. 

The more passionate songs of Burns 
have perhaps had one regrettable effect. 
They have obscured the genuine purity 
and nobility of some of Burns’s tributes to 
woman. Take that sweet description of a 
happy home in the ‘Cotter’s Saturday 
Night ”’—and what wife ever had a more 
beautiful tribute than 
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“Tt is na, Jean, thy bonnie face 

Nor shape that I admire” ? 
And what a picture of true love unto 
death is “ John Anderson, my _ Jo, 
John!” Tf Burns, too, was unsparing 
in his denunciations of what he viewed 
as hypocrisy in religion, some of his 
poems breathe pure profound re- 
ligious sentiment. “A Prayer in the 
Prospect of Death” is not surpassed in 
the English language in the true spirit 
of humble submission repentance, 
and dependence on the Divine justice 


and mercy. It should not be forgotten, 
also, that the bard of Scotland long pre- 
ceded Henry Bergh in his plea for kind- 
ness to animals. The wounded hare 
aroused his pity and indignation, while his 
address to a mouse on turning her up in 
her nest with the plough spoke a tender- 
ness that flowed from the depths of his 
soul. In the lines to the water-fowl of 
Loch Turit Burns arraigns man as alone 
among created beings indulging in slaugh- 
ter for slaughter’s sake. ‘The sympathies 
of the poet embraced not humanity alone, 
but all the creatures of earth. While he 
glowed with indignation for the wrongs of 
his fellowman, he could pity the field-mouse 
deprived of its dwelling by the plough- 
share. 

Yet let it not be imagined that because 
the humanity of Burns was unbounded by 
any narrow horizon, he was the less de- 
voted to his native land. Scotia never 
had a truer son. He loved his country 
with every fibre of his being; he was 
proud of Scotland’s history, and proud 
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THE ‘‘TAM O° SHANTER” INN, HIGH STREET, AYR. 


that he was a Scotchman. We have all 
read how burns, upon crossing the ‘weed 
over Coldstream Bridge, knelt down on 
English soil, and uttered that Miltonic ap- 
peal to Heaven: 


*‘O Thou who poured the patriotic tide 
That streamed thro’ Wallace's undaunted 
heart— 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die—the second glorious part— 
The patriot’s God peculiarly thou art, 
His friend, inspirer, guardian and reward. 
O never, never, Scotia's realm desert, 
But still the patriot and the patriot-bard 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and 
guard.” 


It is a striking fact that so far as the 
story of Scotland is revived in the poems 


THE ‘AULD BRIG O 


of Burns he prefers to de- 
pict the bright and_ victori- 
ous side. He wrote the 
battle hymn of freedom in 
“Scots Wha Hae,” based 
on Bruce’s victory at Ban- 
nockburn, while his 
muse laments in words that 
bleed the misfortunes of 
Queen Mary and Prince 
Charlie, he left it for Walter 
Scott to draw aside the veil 
of time from Flodden’s fatal 
field and for Campbell to 
immortalize gory Culloden. 
Burns apparently did not 
care to dwell on his country’s calamities 
when those calamities were buried in the 
past. He chose rather to recall the more 
glorious episodes in Scottish annals, that 
Caledonia’s sons might be animated to 
new efforts in behalf of the rights for 
which their fathers had striven against 
appalling odds; just as Thomas Moore, 
Ireland’s patriot poet, reminded his coun- 
trymen, in ardent lines, of their ancestor's 
repulse of the Danes, in order to arouse 
them from degenerate submission to more 
recent and successful invaders. It is but 
just also to Burns to say that he was not 
narrowly Scotch. He was a Briton as well 
as a Scotchman, and we find in his poems 
no petty and clannish abuse of his neighbors 
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of the south. He was undoubtedly con- 
scious that the union of the two kingdoms 
and kindred nations under a common gov- 
ernment was the best for all the people, 
even although Scottish traditions and at- 
tachments clung like ivy around the aid 
of Scotland’s ancient kings. 

The fact that Burns once undertook to 
start for the New World is well known. 
Jamaica was his intended destination, but 
fortunately for his fame a temporary im- 
provement of his fortunes led him to re- 
main in his native land. On a Jamaica 
plantation, overseeing negroes and gather- 
ing in sugar crops, even the genius of 
Burns would in all probability have been 
buried out of sight, and some of his finest 
inspirations would have been lost to man- 
kind. The flame which burned so brightly 
in “the land of brown heath and shaggy 
wood” would have been smothered in the 
land of the rosewood and the palm. 

This year is commemorated not only the 
one hundred and thirty-seventh anniver- 
sary of the birth of Robert : 
Burns, but also the hundredth 
anniversary of his death. 
Those hundred years have 
witnessed changes that would 
have delighted the poet of 
Ayr. Lairds, it is true, there 
are, and princes and dukes in 
Great Britain; but the com- 
mon people are no longer their 
humble servants as of yore. 
The people have asserted their 
manhood and vindicated their 
title to supremacy in national 
affairs. ‘The masses are mas- 


tersnow,andalthoughsceptres THE 
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™ and coronets remain, they are 
- but little more than baubles, 
symbolic of power that has 
almost disappeared. As 
crowning evidence of the 
revolution, a bust of Robert 
Burns has been placed in 
Westminster Abbey, among 
the monuments of England's 
royal despots, lunatics and 
libertines. Happily, his dust 
is preserved from kingly con- 
tamination. Scotland’s soil 
retains the ashes of her illus- 
trious son. The part which 
the genius of Burns has 
played in the rescue of his 
native land and of his race from the servi- 
tude of a century ago it would be hard, 
indeed, to determine, but it would prob- 
ably be no exaggeration to say that the 
“ Marseillaise,” potent inspiration as it was 
in the successes of the French Revolution, 
could not compare in its influence for the 
emancipation of man with the lyrical strains 
of Burns. It may be of interest in this 
connection to note that a statement in one 
of Burns’s letters gives ground for the im- 
pression that “Scots Wha Hae” was in- 
spired by the heroic resistance which the 
French republicans were offering to the 
embattled armies of Europe’s kings. It 
will be observed that the lines of that fa- 
mous battle song apply to any struggle in 
defence of freedom by freemen who had 
broken the oppressors’ chain, while the 
“ Marseillaise” is peculiarly French. The 
poems of Burns need no interpretation— 
they are the common language of the hu- 
man heart. All that Burns hoped for and 
sang for has not yet beenachieved. Man- 
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kind has ages of progress, and arduous toast the memory of Robert Burns we can 
progress at that, to accomplish before gen- heartily and hopefully repeat with him— 


uine worth will be recognized as the only “ Then let us pray that come it may, 
title to honor, and the rubbish of privilege As come it will for a’ that; 
and class will have been cast into the attic That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
of history. But humanity’s pace is quick- May bear the gree and a’ that, 
ening, as the gloom of night is lifting, and Hoa a’ that and a’ that 
° : t's coming yet for a’ that 
we discern beyond the mountains of labor That man to man, the warld o’er, 
the sunburst of perfect day, and while we Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


ALLOWAY KIRK, THE BURIAL-PLACE OF THE POET’S FAMILY. 


PROUD EDWARD, YES. THEY KNEEL! 


BY HENRY MANN. 


Ir is said that just before the battle of Bannockburn the Scottish soldiers knelt 
in prayer. King Edward of England, seeing them kneel, exclaimed to one of his 
generals that they were begging him for mercy. The general, who knew the enemy 
better, reminded his sovereign that the Scotch were not in yielding mood. The follow- 


ing lines are founded on the incident : 


eee Edward, yes, they kneel, But yonder see—they rise ; 
But ’tis to God alone— Their falchions flash in air ; 


Here shall be Scotland’s grave “A Bruce!” their army cries— 
Or there a Bruce’s throne. That shout was not a prayer ! 


The Scottish lion paws, 
Impatient for the start, 
He'll flesh his golden claws 

In many a Southron heart. 


’*Tis not for English grace 
The men of Albin pray— 

Too well they know the race 
That faces them to-day. 


The blood thy father shed 
Shall on thy head return, 
And England long may mourn 
The field of Bannockburn. 
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age Fifty-fourth Congress contains no 
more striking figure than Cyrus A. 
Sulloway, of New Hampshire. He is the 
Anak of the House, standing six and a half 
feet in his stockings. His hair is of a 
length and_ thick- 
ness that a football 
player well might 
envy. His goatee 
gives him the ap- 
pearance of a South- 
erner, and until a 
few years ago his 
fondness for good 
whiskey,a handsome 
woman and a “ qui- 
et game” went far 
toward strengthen- 
ing this likeness. 
His reform was 
brought about by 
his falling in love 
with and subsequent 
marriage to Mattie 
Webster, a Salvation 
Army leader, whose 
reputation extends 
throughout New 
England. Represen- 
tative Sulloway is 
fifty-five vears old, 
a native of New 
Hampshire, and a lawyer by profession. 
He has been by turns Democrat, Green- 
back and Republican. He joined the 
party last named in 1886, and at once 
began laying wires for his electionto Con- 
gress, but was twice defeated through the 
agency of Senator Chandler, who actively 
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opposed his candidacy and election in 
1894. When his frequent political changes 
were sarcastically alluded to in the State 
Legislature, of which he was a member, 
he replied: “ Man is a rational being and 
subject to a change 
of mind; a jackass 
is a stubborn animal 
and never changes. 
Iamaman.” It is 
Mr. Sulloway’s boast 
that he never yet 
contributed so much 
as a five-cent cigar 
toward securing a 
nomination or elec- 
tion to any office. 
* 


Const cuousS 
among other new 
members of Con- 
gress are Charles N. 
Clark and William 
M. Treloar, of Mis- 
souri, and John F. 
Shafroth, of Colo- 
rado. Representa- 
tive Clark, who suc- 
ceeds William H. 
Hatch, is a native of 
New York, and dur- 
ing the war served 
as major of the Third Illinois Cavalry. 
He has been a resident of Hannibal, 
Mo., since April, 1865. He is actively en- 
gaged in farming, owning and operating 
one Of the largest farms in his section of 
the country, and has been a Republican 
since the organization of the party. 
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CHARLES N. CLARK. 


Representative Treloar, who succeeds 
the picturesque and volubie Champ Clark, 
is a resident of Mexico, Mo., and a teacher 
of music. 

He accepted a Republican nomination 
for Congress after a dozen other men had 
declined it, and was, perhaps, the most 
surprised man in his district when the 
count of the ballot showed he had been 
elected, overcoming a normal Democratic 
majority of several thousand. He is a 
composer of merit, a Mason of high de- 


JOHN F. SHAFROTH. 


gree and one of the best story-tellers in 
the West. Representative Shafroth is a 
leading member of the Denver bar, and a 
man of force and character. 
* 
%* 

None of the new members of the Sen- 
ate give greater promise of future use- 
fulness than Julius Cesar Burrows, of 
Michigan. Senator Burrows comes to his 
new duties after nearly twenty years of 
service in the House and in the prime of 
a sturdy and stalwart manhood. When 
he first entered Congress in 1873 his ene- 
mies used to speak of him as the ‘ Co- 
jumbian Orator,” that being the title of a 


WILLIAM M. TRELOAR. 


book of eloquent extracts much spouted 
on Friday afternoons in the school-houses 
of the middle West, and the nickname 
stuck to him for several years. But he 
soon developed into something more than 


a ready and attractive speaker. During | 


the latter years of his term of service in 
the House he was a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, one of the pillars 
of the policy of protection, and on the 
floor, next to Mr. Reed, the chief reliance 
of the Republican party in a dispute over 
a rule, a point of order or a method of 
procedure. Should a dark horse carry off 
the honors in the next Republican National 
Convention, Senator Burrows may be the 
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lucky man, and 

there is no gainsay- 

ing the fact that he 

would make a pict- 

uresque and ag- 

gressive candidate. 
* 


Anp that reminds 
me that the first 
delegate to the next 
Republican Nation- 
al Convention has 
just been elected. 
His name is A. M. 
High, and he is a 
leading merchant 
of Reading, Penn. 
He is a stalwart in 
politics and one of 
Senator Quay’s most 
capable and trusted 
lieutenants. By a 
strange coincidence 
Mr High was the first delegate to the 
Republican National Conventions of 1888 
and 1892. 

* * 
* 

TueE recollections of Mary Anderson, 
now being published in serial form, have 
served to renew interest in the career 
of one of the most gifted and beautiful 
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MADAME CALVF. 


women who have ey- 
er graced the Eng- 
lish-speaking stage. 
It was in Louis- 
ville that, a young 
girl in her teens, 
Miss Anderson 
made her first ap- 
pearance on any 
stage twenty years 
ago last November. 
Her New York debut 
was made at the 
Fifth Avenue The- 
atre in November, 
1876. She was pop- 
ular from the first, 
but it was not until 
her appearance as 
: Perdita in the “ Win- 
ter’s Tale” that she 
won recognition as 
a great actress as 
well as a beautiful woman. She made 
her first appearance in London in the 
fall of 1883. Her English engagement, 
during which the sobriquet of ‘ Our 
Mary ” became fastened on her, marked 
the climax of her career. She won in- 
stant success in London and was every- 
where courted and admired. Her last 
season in America was in the fall and 
winter of 1888-89. She was unable to fill 
all her engagements, and in the end was 
forced to give up her work. She went to 
England, where she soon after married 
and has since resided. Her recollections 
reveal a warm and generous heart and 
the possession of literary ability of no 
mean order. When completed they will 
prove a positive addition to the literature 
of the stage. 


* * 
* 


MADAME CALVFE, by her recent rendition 
of Ophelia in Ambroise Thomas's “ Ham- 
let,” has scored a signal addition to her 
brilliant successes on the New York stage. 
When she reached the mad scene she for 
the moment compelled forgetfulness of all 
the shortcomings of the opera, which has 
never been a favorite in America, so 
superbly did she sing, so beautifully did 
sshe pour dramatic blood into the compos- 
er’s measures—so eloquent were all her 
poses, gestures and facial expressions. No 
Ophelia who has been seen here in years, on 
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either the lyric or the 
dramatic stage, has 
expressed what Ma- 
dame Calvé expressed 
in this scene. Her 
face was full of sim- 
plicity, childish sweet- 
ness and wistful won- 
der, but its simplicity 
was not that of a 
happy and intelligent 
child; it was that of 
vacancy. Her eyes 
and her lips had no 
mind behind them. 
Her motions seemed 
to have no guidance. 
They were sudden, 
capricious and ever- 
changing, yet always 
full of grace and pret- 
tiness. At the end 


in a shapeless heap, 

and the ushers thought it a fitting time to 
throw bouquets at her. The members of 
the chorus brought them to where she lay, 
but she would have none of them. Then 
she started up, caught at the bouquets, 
tore them to pieces, and almost buried 
herself in them. Such an incident with a 
singer who was less an artist would have 
destroyed the effect, if she had succeeded 
in making any. Madame Calvé made it all 
a part of her scene, treated it consistently 
in her own mood and made it contribute 
to the purpose of all she had done hither- 
to and to the result that followed. When, 
still with fidelity to Shakespeare, she had 
clambered to hang “on the pendent 
boughs her coronet weeds,” and the “ en- 
vious sliver broke” and she was drowned, 
the audience was awakened to an enthusi- 
asm that it had not before shown, and by its 
repeated recalls of the prima donna to 
the stage testified its appreciation of one 
of the finest pieces of art ever seen there- 
on. A wonderful artist, indeed, is this 
woman, and a wondrous pity it is that the 
operatic list which she has made her own 
is so circumscribed. Than Calvé, Patti, 
who next year takes her farewell of the 
American lyric stage, has no worthier suc- 
cessor. 

* 


THREE of our portraits this month have 
for their subjects clergymen widely cele- 


brated for their abil- 
ity, breadth of view 
and virile humanitari- 
anism—Rey. Charles 
A. Dickinson, of Ber- 
keley Temple, Bos- 
ton; Rev. John L. 
Scudder, of the Tab- 
ernacle, Jersey City, 
and Dr. W. S. Rains- 
ford, of St. George’s 
Church, this city. 
The first named has 
labored for eight years 
in Boston, and in that 
time has transformed 
what was formerly a 
small obscure 
church into a flourish- 
ing and many-sided 
instrument for Chris- 
tian and philanthropic 


. HIGH 
endeavor. The car- 


dinal principle in the 
work at Berkeley Temple is to use oppor- 
tunities, not to manufacture them, and 
Mr. Dickinson believes that a true church 
does not need a special revival, but is in a 


MARY ANDERSON. 
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state of quickened 
spiritual activity all 
the time. The dif- 


ferent kinds of work — 


carried on at the 
Temple show that 
no one among its 
thousand members 
is allowed to be 
indifferent .to the 
welfare of the oth- 
ers. There is no 
such thing as be- 
lief in an abandoned 
soul. The helping 
hand is extended to 
all, and however 
desperate the case 
presented the pas- 
tor and his associ- 
ates look beyond 
the present and say 
to themselves, “ It 
is for this soul that 
Christ died.” No 
one can come with- 
in the circle of the 
Temple work with- 
out feeling the 
power of its minis- 
tration. Its every 
department is con- 
ducted upon the 
principles of Chris- 
tian common sense. 
No money is wasted; 
impostors are seen 
through; the peo- 
ple who ought to be 
assisted are found 
out; and atthe 
present time it has 
obtained a hold on 
the people of the 
South End of Boston 
which has, perhaps, 
never before been 
so real, inspir- 
ing and so Christ- 
like. 
* 

In a-word Berke- 
ley Temple is an 
institutional church 
in the broadest and 
best sense of that 
recently invented 
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MARGARET MATHER. 


FANNY DAVENPORT, 


term, and the same 
is true of the ‘Tab- 
ernacle in Jersey 
City, presided over 
by Rev. John L. 
Scudder. ‘The dis- 
tinctive feature of 
the Tabernacle’s 
work is the People’s 
Palace, opened in 
November, 1891, 
and providing facil- 
ities for enjoyment 
and profit, such as 
baths, bowling, 
amateur theatricals, 
billiards, a temper- 
ance bar, military 
drill, gymnasium 
privileges and edu- 
cational and indus- 
trial classes. The 
amusement aim is 
uppermost, though 
intended to subserve 
spiritual ends. In 
summer outdoor 
sports are projected 
and indulged in by 
pastors and officers 
as well as by the 
young men. For 
the women there 
are cooking schools, 
mothers’ meetings, 
sewing classes and 
kindred attractions. 
About 600 men be- 
long to the Peo- 
ple’s Palace, a nom- 
inal yearly fee en- 
titling them to all 
its privileges. In 
seven years the 
membership of the 
church more 
than doubled, and 
were the unique 
palace of which we 
have spoken _blot- 
ted out of exist- 
ence, there would 
still be left a strong 
and influential work 
of the more conven- 
tional type. The 
full quota of meet- 
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ings are sustained, and all are permeated 
with the evangelistic spirit. The Sunday 
evening services draw attendants from all 
parts of the city, and a popular and tell- 
ing feature are Mr. Scudder’s preludes, 
in which he handles live issues without 
gloves. 

* 

* 


St GEoRGE’s, over which Dr. Rainsford 
presides, is the best equipped church in 
the country for institutional work and in 
the forefront of the battle with organized 
evil in our greatest city. Its Memorial 
House, standing next to its edifice, is a 
magnificent structure whose fine floors are 
devoted solely to the various branches of 
work, providing headquarters and facilities 


REV. J. L. SCUDDEP. 


for the clubs and serving as a centre of so- 
cial life. St. George’s multiplies its influ- 
- ence by working from other centres, such 
as the Old Epiphany House, the Eleventh 
Street Industrial School, the Essex Street 
Community House and the Avenue A Mis- 
sion Rooms. Indeed, the different branches 
of its work, both social and religious, are 
so many that one can at most only sug- 
gest a few and leave the rest to be sup- 
plied by the broad statement that scarcely 
any side of life is left untouched in a regu- 
larly organized way. ‘To ailude to but one 
more of these—St. George's has a cottage 
by the sea at Rockaway Park, and during 
last summer 12,000 persons were taken 
there for the day free of all expense to 
themselves. Dr. Rainsford thinks that “the 
supremely important work of the Christian 
Church to-day is to make man acquainted 


DR. W. S. RAINSFORD. 


with man,” for “in studying man we must 
learn to know God. In serving man we 
serve our Father. In saving man we are 
in abiding relationship with our Saviour.” 
These words in a certain way cover the 
programme of work at St. George’s which 
furnishes a luminous and striking object 
lesson to other church bodies. 

* 

* 


Fanny DAVENPORT’S announced inten- 
tion to found a home for aged members of 
her profession is an event worthy of more 
than passing notice. It is in full keeping 
with a career that throughout has been de 
voted to the advancement and uplifting of 
her profession, and will furnish a_last- 
ing memorial of a name that for more 


REV. C. A. DICKINSON. 


than fifty years has been an_ honored 
and honorable one on the American 
stage. 
* % 
* 

MADAME MopjJeskKA, though only in the 
early maturity of her splendid powers, has 
already taken her farewell of the metropol- 
itan stage, and next year will see the close 
of her career as an actress. Her retire- 
ment will rob the stage of one of its bright- 
est ornaments and transform into cher- 
ished memories a hundred proofs of an 
art as finished and pleasing as it is fine and 
true. Modjeska's withdrawal will be only 
in a measure compensated for by the prom- 
ised return to the footlights of Miss Mar- 
garet Mather, an actress more vigorous 
than refined, who some years ago attracted 
attention and favorable comment by her 
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MODJESKA. 


personation of /wéie¢ and other of Shake- 
speare’s women. 
OLGA NETHERSOLE is more charming 
(if such a thing were possible) this season 
than last in Camille. The actress just 


OLGA NETHERSOLE 


suits the rdle. That she will be a success 
as Carmen and later as Denise there is no 
doubt. No actress has been so tried with 
such a difference in rdles, and none de- 
serve success more than the hard-working 
Miss Nethersole., 


ADELINA 


PATTI. 
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THE LOST CREEK LITERARY CLUB. 


BY CAPTAIN JACK CRAWFORD, ‘THE POET SCOUT.” 


IIT. 


HERE was an air of half-suppressed 
interest in the hall before the familiar 
cough announced the arrival of the presi- 


morning, imagine my surprise to learn that 
here in these hump-backed mountains, like 
a globule of rich cream in a pan of 
skimmed milk, as it were, a 
literary club was flourishing 
like a Green Bay (Wis.) tree. 
(Applause.) My soul was thrilt 
with keen rapture, and my heart 
bounded with pleasure until it 
gave me a severe pain in the 
chest. (Smiles.) The informa- 
tion that literary enthusiasm had 
gained a footing here in the 
wild unbroken West, where stud 
poker and the six-shooter go 
hand in hand, and chemically 
prepared whiskey goes for the 
pure quill, was a_ revelation 
which would amaze an older 
and more experienced soul than 
the one I am now using. (Ap- 
plause.) 


THE COMMITTEE. 


dent. The members whispered one to 
another in a confidential manner, anon 
casting furtive glances toward a stranger 
who had entered and taken a seat in 
a corner near the door, and who sat with 
his legs crossed, a caim prayer-meeting ex- 
pression on his face, spitting occasionally 
on the floor and endeavoring to atone for 
the breach of etiquette by scraping a 
heavy boot-sole over the discarded saliva. 
Interest deepened when the president was 
seen in conversation with the stranger, and 
rose to fever heat when it was announced 
that a gentleman claiming to be Bill Nye, 
the well-known humorist, was in the hall 
and had expressed a desire to address the 
club. He was applauded clear to the plat- 
form, and with a smile that caused the 
candles to look like yellow blotches on 
the walls, said: 

“Mr. President and members of the Lost 
Creek Literary Club, male and female, as 
Providence may have designed you: When 
I joyously ambled into this camp this 


“Tam myself an humble toiler 
in the furrowed field of litera- 
ture. Some of my jocular crea- 
tions may have wormed their way into 
your midst, concealed in the patent in- 


““SANCTIMONIOUS IKE.” 
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sides of weekly papers. If this be true, I 
trust they may not have materially retarded 
the progress of your enterprising town. 

** My mission and that of the saloon-man 
seem to be identical—that of affording 
people an opportunity to smile. (Grins.) 
Please pardon that pun. It escaped me 
while I was endeavoring to think of some- 
thing else to say. 

“What would the wogld be without lit- 
erature? How would mankind stack up 
without the genial influence of song and 
_ Story to keep their cogs oiled? These are 
vital questions, my fellow thought-breed- 
ers, and ones which I cannot discuss with 
needed coherence in the few moments of 
time chopped off for me. A world without 
literature would be as a plate of buck- 
wheat cakes with no gravy onto’em.”” (Ap- 
plause.) 

The speaker at considerable length 
traced the progress of literature from the 
publication of Solomon’s Song down to the 
appearance of his own latest spasm in 
syndicate plates, referred touchingly to 
Job’s humorous troubles and closed by 
saying that through an unavoidable circum- 
stance such as at times crosses the trail of 
the “teraté his funds had become exhaust- 
ed, and feeling that the broad-browed 
members of the club would not allowa fel- 
low-worker to suffer for the necessaries of 
life, he had determined to shove his pride 
into his hind coat-pocket and ask that a 
collection be taken up to enable him to 
tide over the shoals until he could draw 
his next month’s wages from the paper 
that printed his pieces. 

The president said that as the gentle- 
man had presented no credentials, it would 
be prudent, before staking him, to be sure 
the generosity of the club was not lavished 
upon an undeserving person. He would 
appoint “Curly”’ Bob, Coionel Markham 
and Jim Brooks a committee to investigate 
the gentleman and give him an opportu- 
nity to establish his identity. In company 
with the visitor the committee retired, and 
in a short time returned and reported as 
follows: 

“Your committee most respectably de- 
sire to report that after a little game of 
talk with the accused they find as follows, 
to-wit : 

“The pictures of Bill Nye printed on 
cigar-boxes in Bennett’s saloon shows that 
the smooth contour of his head is un- 


marred by the presence of a single hair. 
The accused’s hair is thick, tangled and 
of a terror-cotter cast of countenance. 

“Mr. Nye is knowed to be a Christian 
gentleman who plays a strong hand in 
leading in prayer when such duties con- 
fronts him. This duck spilled a great deal 
of language unsuited to move in Christian 
circles. 

“Mr. Nye is a prohibition man. ‘This 
man’s breath smells like the back door of 
Bennett’s saloon on a busy day. 

“This man has a seed wart on the sub- 
urbs of his nose. A close examination 
of the photygraphs on the aforesaid cigar- 
boxes fully convinced your committee that 
Mr. Nye’s gifted nose is wartless. 

“Mr. Nye once lectured in Gray's Gulch 
and one of your committee, ‘ Curly’ Bob, 
was a member of the vigilantes that chased 
him over the mountains with a rope. He 
describes Mr. Nye as a long-drawn-out, 
cadaverous, hungry-looking man with a 
stride like an excited ostrich and.a_ habit 
of looking back over -his shoulder in a 
scared manner. This stranger is a heavy- 
built, chunky man with a cheeky look that 
would stop a quartz-mill. 

“We have unanimously agreed that we 
believe this man to be a dummed fraud, 
and would so beg leave to respectably re- 
port.” 

The president said that in the face of 
such a report it would be the proper play 
to refer the matter to the local vigilance 
committee, but he would charitably say to 
the stranger that it was just ten miles over 
the mountain to the next camp, that the 
nights were clear and the trail a plain one. 
He then said that in going through one of 
his scrap-books he had come upon a poem 
written in Boston several years ago, and if 
he heard no dissenting voice he would 
read it. It must not be classed as an evi- 
dence of his poetic talent, but as a bit of 
humor written merely to pass away an idle 
moment. In the near future he would beg 
leave to read some oozings from his pen 
which were really meritorious and high in 
poetic flavor. There being no objection 
raised, he coughed and proceeded. 


ON THE COMMON. 
She was a Boston maid of high degree, 
With eyes that shone like incandescent 
lights. 
And just such pouting lips as seems to me 
The kiss invites. 
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I met her on the Common’'s grassy sod, 
Near where the fountain plays in squirtive 
mood. 
She stood reflective, while a plastic wad 
Of gum she chewed. 


** It does one good to seek this spot,” said I, 
‘* When weary of the city’s hum and buzz.” 
She ceased her waxic pastime to reply, 
‘* That's what it does.” 


This sylvan spot,” then softly I averred, 
‘“« The foot of man seems almost to defile.” 
Her voice came soft as notes of woodland bird: 
‘* Well, I should smile.” 


‘* The balmy breezes whispering overhead 
With such enchanting softness kiss the 
brow.” 
In tones of liquid melody she said : 
You're shoutin’ now.” 


‘** And have you noticed, fair one, how each 
bird 
Seems here to sing its sweetest vocal gem ?” 
I dwelt in rapture on her every word: 
onto them.” 


“And how the leaves like living emeralds 
seem, 
When in response to touch of breeze they 
shake ?” 
Her voice came soft as echo from a dream: 
‘«They take the cake.” 


«* And do you catch the flowers’ fragrance sweet 
From yonder garden when the soft wind 
blows?” 
Replied she as she viewed my rugged feet: 
‘* You bet your hose.” 


** Dost wander often to this quiet spot, 
The dreamy sense of solitude to seek ?”’ 
Soft purled her answer: ‘‘ Well, I take a trot 
*Bout once a week.” 


In converse sweet I lingered near her side, 
And felt that there forever I could dwell, 
And as I left her after me she cried: 
‘*So long, old fel.” 
I was not captured by her voice so rich, 
Nor with her lovely face, so fresh and young, 
But with the sweet dexterity with which 
Her slang she slung. 


This quaint production elicited much 
laughter and applause, and there was a 
smile of gratification on the president’s 
thin, pale face as he acknowledged the 
compliment paid him. 

Mr. Barry Davis, a nomadic newspaper 
man who had come into the camp but a 
week before, was the newest member of 
the club, and from the fact that he had 
ground out a living with his pen for years, 
much was expected of him. After being 


introduced in a neat speech by the presi- 
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dent, he said that he would read a little 
poem in the dialect of the plains, and 
assured the members that it was based on 
a real incident in which he had played a 
prominent part. While he claimed no 
very great poetic merit for his production, 
he thought it told the story very neatly: 


SANCTIMONIOUS IKE. 


His quiet ways an} honest look 
Won all the diggin’s at the start; 
His blue eyes seemed an open book, 
In which we read his guileless heart. 
He fust showed up at Placer Mound, 
Just after that big ’80 strike, 
An’ sort o’ keerless loafed around, 
All onconcerned an’ quiet like. 


Some thought he war’ a millionaire 
From ’Frisco, lookin’ fur a snap, 
Whilst others said he had the air 
Of some revival gospel chap. 
The boys soon tied him to the name 
O’ ‘* Reverend Sanctimonious Ike,” 
Jest ’cause he played his pious game 
Se onconcerned an’ quiet like. 


He nussed the sick, spoke words o’ cheer 
To them as rassled with despair, 
An’ at the bed o’ pain you’d hear 
His low, sad voice in earnest prayer. 
No matter whar’ distress war’ found 
You'd see that Sanctimonious Ike 
Jest like a angel movin’ ’round, 
All onconcerned an’ quiet like. 


One night the safe in which war’ kept 
The dust of all the men in camp 
War’ busted open while we slept 
By some ungodly thievin’ scamp. 
We took his trail amazin’ quick, 
An’ soon struck S:nctimonious Ike 
Leadin’ a pack-mule down the crick, 
All onconcerned an’ quiet like. 


We found the dust ; a jedge was chose, 
An’ thar, beneath a jack-oak tree, 
The court convened, an’ when it rose 
We tuk the back trail quietly. 
As up the mountain-side we clim 
We tuk a back’ard glance at Ike 
A-hangin’ from a jack-oak limb, 
All onconcerned an’ quiet like. 

The president in closing the meeting 
said there was yet a debt on the hall of a 
considerable amount, and he trusted that 
the members would come out at the next 
meeting in force, each prepared to chip in 
according to his means. He delivered a 
quite lengthy address, outlining the future 
mode of procedure of the meetings, and 
closed by advising all to talk of the club, 
sing its praises and induce all who were 
yet without the fold to come in and secure 
seats and certificates of membership. 


FIG. I.—FIGURE OF ALLIGATOR IN GOLD. 
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Illustrated from Specimens in the National Museum. 


VIIL—THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF ORNAMENTATION.—Continued. 


BY W. J. HOFFMAN, M.D. 


illustrations have been 

presented in preceding numbers of 
THE MonrTHLY ILLUSTRATOR to indicate 
the probable origin of one variety of flat 
or surface decoration, in keramics, as be- 
ing derived chiefly from the geometric de- 
vices which resulted from the impress of 
textile fabrics, mats and_ basketry; this 
variety of ornamentation being peculiar to 
the Pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona, 
and to the mound-builders of the lower 
Mississippi Valley and the Gulf States. 
Similar reference was made, also, to the 
adaptation of life-forms as the primary 
mode of decoration of the ancient people 
of Chiriqui, on the Isthmus of Panama, 
this method being non-geometric; but by 
convention and evolution of such forms 
the geometric devices were ultimately at- 
tained, this process of development being 
directly the reverse of the preceding one. 
In these varieties of ornamentation are 
found such remarkable deviations of form 
from certain special prototypes that the 
extremes of any selected series would be 


FIG. 2,—FRAGMENT OF POTTERY WITH FIGURE OF ALLIGATOR. 


FIG, 3.—VASE WITH SERPENT-LIKE ORNAMENT. 


found apparently antagonistic, and perhaps 
even unintelligible, but forthe presence of 
numerous connecting links that 
illustrate the gradual departure 
from the original model, and the 
successive stages showing con- 
vention, abbreviation and ulti- 
mate simplicity or complexity 
of device. 

Another variety of decora- 
tion, also previously reférred to, 
is due to the constructionalfea- 
tures visible in the ridges and 
crenulated surfaces of coiled 
ware, upon which are often 
indented—by means of tools 
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.or  finger-tips — various 
geometric devices or out- 
lines. 

highly interesting 
form of decoration con- 
sists of the addition of 
relief ornaments, most 
conspicuous on Chiriqui 
pottery, less abundant on 
Mexican ware, and com- 
paratively of but seldom 
occurrence on such vessels 
as have been recovered 
from mounds and from 
cliff-houses ruined 
pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona. It 
is true that quite a large percentage of 
mound-builders’ pottery is fashioned in 
imitation of life-forms; but apart from 
these few examples occur upon which are 
superimposed ornaments consisting of an- 
imal forms, as found in such an excellent 


FIG. 4.—ANIMAL 
FORM ORNAMENT. 


FIG. 7.—VASES WITH FIGURES OF FROGS AS 
ORNAMENTS. 


state of development in the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

From the frequency with which the fig- 
ure of the alligator occurs that reptile 
was, without doubt, of considerable myth- 
ologic importance in some of the cere- 
monials or cult beliefs of the Chiriquians. 
Serpent-like mythic creatures figure ex- 
tensively in the religious beliefs of many 
of our aboriginal tribes. A gold figure of 
the alligator is here reproduced from //ar- 
per’s Weekly for August 6, 1859, as Fig. 1. 

The dorsal seals are here indicated by 
serrations, whereas upon the painted rep- 
resentations of the reptile they are usually 
designated by small loops containing spots, 
or even in more highly conventionalized 
forms by spots only. A series of illustra- 
tions to indicate the result of convention 
in drawing was given in the December 
number. 

A conspicuous portrayal of this animal 
is shown in Fig. 2, in which the ornament 
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appears attached to the side of a fragment 
from a tripod vase consisting of the rim 
and broken end of one of the feet. Other 


FIG. 5.—VASE WITH ANIMAL-SHAPED HANDLES, 


life-forms also occur in relief, the human 
figure being generally made grotesque. 

A curious figure with serpent-like ex- 
tremities serves as the handles of a vase. 
To illustrate more clearly the method of 
attachment of a serpent-like form, Fig. 3 
is reproduced from Mr. W. H. Holmes’s 
paper on “Chiriqui Art,” in the “Sixth An- 
nual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology,” 
1888. This tripod vase is believed to have 
been devoted to domestic purposes, “ or, 
if otherwise, in all probability to the burn- 
ing of incense.” ‘The hollow legs contain 
pellets of baked clay three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, a style of ornament 
rather frequent in Chiriqui pottery. 

A curious animal form is given in Fig. 
4, the creature being armed with a pro- 
boscis, probably an exaggeration of and 
suggested by the tapir’s head. ‘The ap- 
pearance of the ornament upon the vase, 


FIG. 6.—VASE WITH GROTESQUE HANDLES, 
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serving as a handle, is illustrated in Fig. 5. 
The graceful turning of the elongated lip 
permits of a spaee between the neck and 
the oramental figure, as if intended for the 
passage of acord. <A more elaborate ar- 
rangement of decorations is observable at 
either side of a vase shown in Fig. 6, upon 
which the loops forming the handles are 
decorated with grotesque figures, one of 
each pair being inverted. 

Receding from the lip of the vessel to a 
point nearer the greatest diameter are 
often found figures to serve as ornaments. 
One of this class is shown in Fig 7, upon 
the shoulder of which are two very clever 


FIG. 8.—VASE WITH ORNAMENTS AND NODES. 


models of frogs in the attitude of prepar- 
ing to leap toward the mouth of the vessel. 

On the vase shown in Fig. 8 the orna- 
mental attachment of figures is less con- 
spicuous because of their rather depressed 
or squatted posture, but upon the neck of 
the vessel occur vertically arranged pairs 
of small fillets, extending at intervals round 
the entire circumference. 

The top of each leg of the vase shown 
in Fig. 9 is ornamented with small animal 


FIG. I0.—FRET OF TEXTILE DECORATION 
(AFTER CUSHING). 


FIG. II.—A FRET OF POTTERY DECORATION 
(AFTER CUSHING). 


heads, the handles being in imitation of a 
heavy coiled cord, a lighter one horizon- 
tally encircling the body of the vessel. 
Upon the neck of this vessel each pair of 
fillets is connected by a line so as to form 
scroll ornaments. ‘The probable origin of 
the figuresis best illustrated by twisting into 
an S-shape, or double coil, a short roll of 
clay, although in other examples of pottery, 
nodes or other ball-like ornaments were 
connected by curved lines, a convention re- 
sulting from the free-hand imitation of the 
fret of textile wear. ‘The latter is illustrat- 
ed in Fig. 10, while the gradual evolution, 
according to Mr. F. H. Cushing’s observa- 
tions among the Zufii, is apparent in Fig. 11, 
as portrayed in the fret of some varieties 
of Pueblo pottery decoration, ultimately 
attaining the free-hand and conventional 


FIG. 9.—VASE WITH SCROLL ORNAMENTS, 


scroll,as shown in Fig. 12, and on the vase 
in Fig. 13. 

An illustration in Mr. W. H. Holmes’s 
article, entitled “Pottery of the Ancient 
Pueblos ” (“ Fourth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology ”’), is that of a vessel 
about the neck of which is portrayed a run- 
ning scroll, whilst immediately beneath the 
collar or shoulder band are both the fret 
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and the scroll, some of the variants resem- 
bling forms intermediary between the two. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, director in charge 
of the Hemingway explorations in New 
Mexico and Arizona, has but recently re- 
turned and deposited in the National Mu- 
seum—for the time being, at least—one of 
the finest collections of prehistoric pottery 
yet recovered from ancient burial-places. 
These specimens consist of bowls of va- 
rious sizes, the average being from three 
to four inches deep and from ten to fif- 
teen inches across the mouth, The deco- 
rations are generally upon the interior, and 
the vessels are, in most instances, as fresh 
in appearance as if made but yesterday. 
The decorations vary in different series of 


FIG. 13.—A ZUNI VASE. 


the vessels, but in many the fret and scroll 
occur, The former, which in the opinion 
of Dr. Fewkes is of great interest, is often 
like that shown in Fig. 14, where, it will be 
observed, the interior line is broken, only a 
small triangular projection from one line 
approaching its vés-a-7/s. The scroll, which 
also occurs upon some examples of the 
specimens, is in some instances closely 
related, artistically, as shown in Fig. 15. 
These two forms are, in the opinion of Dr. 


( 


FIG, I2.—SCROLL EVOLVED FROM FRET IN 
POTTERY DECORATION, 


Fewkes, suggestive, and probably survivals 
of ceremonials, in which the dancers join 
hands so as to form a circle around an al- 
tar or other sacred object. The dances 
practised by the present Pueblos are prob- 


ably survivals, and the hands are joined by 
bending into the shape of a hook the tips 
of the fingers, which are similarly grasped 
by the next neighbor. 

In Mexican pictography, as well as in 
some symbolic figures of the Pueblos and 


FIG. I15.—ANCIENT SCROLL. 


Zufii, the spiral or volute denotes water, 
suggested by the circling of the current in 
an eddy. ‘The fret also signifies water, and 
in Mexican records it is sometimes tinted 
blue. 

In Fig. 16 is reproduced an illustration 
of a bowl from the ancient Province of 
Tusayan, New Mexico, upon the outer 
side of which are two bands, an upper and 
a lower, each of which consists of a se- 
ries of volutes having disconnected stems. 
These, without doubt, are water symbols. 
A more highly conventionalized volute, or 
more properly speaking, a typical scroll, is 
shown upon a vessel from the same local- 
ity as the preceding, and here represented 
in Fig. 17. The signification of the orna- 
ments is probably the same as in Fig. 16. 

A ruder and older type of decoration, 
though of the same period as the above- 
mentioned vessels, is shown in Fig. 18. 


FIG. I14.—ANCIENT FRET. 


The ornamentation consists of devices par- 
taking of both the fret and the scroll, the 
uppermost one, that encircling the neck, 
resembliag Dr. Fewkes’s specimen, a single 
motive of which is shown in Fig. 14. 

This motive occurs in a more intricate 
figure, as found in some examples of 
ancient pottery from Tusayan. A handled 
mug, represented in Fig. 19, is ornamented 
with two bands, one about the neck and 
another encircling the body of the vessel, 
in*each of which the approaching angle 
attached to the inner side of the broken 
stem of the fret, already referred to in 
connection with Fig. 14, are united by the 
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angles of a lozenge-shaped figure here in- 
troduced to form continuity between the 
otherwise free ends. The pattern when 
displayed as in Fig. 20 clearly shows the 
lozenge and adjoining triangles to assume 
the form of a Maltese cross, which no 
doubt formed an important function in the 
cult ceremonials of the aboriginal peoples 
of the Southwest. A cross of a more 
artistic form, and one disconnected with 
any running lines, is represented in an 
ancient vessel from Arizona and shown in 
Fig. 21. Although this might be easily in- 
terpreted by a modern Indian, he would 
perhaps be far from the true motive which 


FIG. I9.—MUG FROM TUSAYAN. 


prompted its portrayal by the prehistoric 
artist. 

A cross of different form is shown on a 
vessel believed to be from a mound in 
Missouri, and has upon its sides four large 
nodes, between which occur scalloped cir- 
cles and circles having radiating lines 
attached thereto, within each of the circles 
being painted a cross in red. The vessel 
has perforations near the rim, probably 
placed there for suspension. A handsome 
vessel, from a mound at Albany, Illinois, 
resembles the preceding. The nodes are 
decorated by incised or impressed with 
shallow lines, so as to resemble the figure 
of a Maltese cross. -The remainder of the 
surface has indentations resembling those 
made by coarse basket-work. 

Fig. 22 represents a vase from eastern 
Arizona, about the neck of which is a 
broad meandered border, while around 
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FIG. 16.—BOWL FROM TUSAYAN. 


the greater portion of the body of the ves- 
sel are continuous oblique bands, each 
having four meander patterns within. 
These meanders are in exact imitation of, 


FIG. 18.—BOWL FROM TUSAYAN. 


and may originally have been suggested 
by, the terraced habitations or communal 
buildings of the Pueblos generally. In 


FIG. 17.—BOWL FROM TUSAYAN. 
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fact, terrace patterns of 
similar form are known 
to have thus originated, 
particularly among the 
Zufi. The cloud sym- 


America or the ancient 
alpine realm of the In- 
cas. 

Amongst the Chiriqui- 
ans the pictorial repre- 


bol, being often a ter- rig, 20.—PATTERN OF DECORATION ON THE sentation of animal forms 
raced pyramid, has also MUG FROM TUSAYAN. in color appears to have 


been used upon vessels 


followed very closely the 


for sacred use, and the 
angular line for lightning 
and the serpent may also 
have had a share in sug- 
gesting decorative mo- 
tives of this type. 
Strange as it may ap- 
pear, similar ornamenta- 
tion occurs also upon the 
keramics of the Chiriqui- 
ans, an example of which 
is here reproduced in 
Fig. 23. The band sur- 
rounding the vase is dis- 
played to better advan- 
tage in Fig. 24, and 
beside the meander or 
terrace decoration there 
appears in the upper 
zone a half sun, por- 


trayed very much as one FIG. 23.—CHIRIQUI. 


on a Cochiti vase from 

the pueblo of that name in New Mexico. 

Both these figures, the terrace and the 

rayed sun as here illustrated, are common 

objects, whether as found in the territory 

of the Shoshonian tribes of the great in- 
* terior plains, the dense jungle of Central 


art of construction of re- 
lief forms of natural and 
grotesque objects. 

In Fig. 25 is repro- 
duced the illustration of 
a large Chiriqui vase 
bearing upon the shoul- 
der a broad ornamental 
band, consisting of two 
ferocious-looking faces, 
one of which 1s at either 
side of the vessel. Be- 
side each face are fore- 
feet, with pronounced 
claws, as will be ob- 
served by reference to 
Fig. 26. The latter pre- 
sents the appearance of 
the vase viewed from 
above. These painted 
figures are interesting 
because they resemble 
some in high relief, but the greatest interest 
lies in the fact of their striking similar- 
ity to like forms of color ornamentation, 
carving and tattooing of the Haida Indians 
of Queen Charlotte’s Island, opposite the 
coast of southern Alaska. 


FIG. 22.—VASE FROM ARIZONA. 


FIG. 2I.—VASE FROM ARIZONA. 
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FIG, 24.—DECORATIVE BORDER ON CHIRIQUE VASE. 


The representation of the eye and mouth, 
as illustrated in Haida art, is characteristic 
of that tribe, although it has of late been 
copied by neighboring tribes in southern 
Alaska and British Columbia, who repre- 
sent these features in various connections 
on slate totem-posts and on silver brace- 
lets, in which materials they are usually 
disposed of to tourists. This oblong, 
nucleated eye, and the still more elon- 
gated and curved mouth, designated as 
the “ Haida eye,” may be a mere coinci- 
dence upon the Chiriqui vessel, although 
there are various ethnological workers 


FIG. 25.—A CHIRIQUI VASE BEARING HAIDA FORMS. 


who claim closer ethnologic affinity be- 
tween the people of Queen Charlotte’s 
Island and those of Mexico and Central 
America than the cautious investigator is 
inclined to admit. 

Another remarkable design is that repro- 
duced in Fig. 27, which occurs in the bowl 
of a vase shown in Fig. 28, found by Mr. 
A. de Zeltner, French consul to Panama 
in 1860, and by him published in an inter- 
esting pamphlet containing photographs 
of Chiriqui pottery. The vessel is nine 
inches high, the bowl is mounted on a 
hollow stand, bearing beautiful and artis- 
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tic designs. “The under side of the cup,” 
says Mr. Zeltner, “is divided into four 
compartments, each of which encloses a 
dragon painted in black and red on a 
white ground. . The body of the 
dragon might have been painted in Chi- 


FIG. 26.—FIGURES ON A CHIRIQUI VASE. 
na, so neat and intricate is the drawing.” 
The inner surface of the bowl, however, 
is most remarkable, and in it Mr. Zelt- 
ner seems to find something resembling 
Egpytian art. The human _ body, sur- 
mounted by the serpent head, is an exact 
resemblance to certain gens or totem 
characters of the Haidas, and in a miscel- 
laneous collection might readily be mis- 
taken as the product of that tribe. 

The crested serpent is very similar, also 


FIG. 27.—BOWL OF A CHIRIQUI VASE. 
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FIG. 3I1.—A VASE FROM ARKANSAS, 


to various hieroglyphic figures found in 
the pictorial records of the Mayas and the 
Nahuatl, as well as on some of the carved 
shell gorgets found in mounds in the lower 
Mississippi Valley, illustrations of which 
have been given in a previous number of 
The Monthly [liustrator. Anothersource 
of ornamentation, especially found on some 
of the mound pottery, is the presence or 
indication of handles. In basketry the 
handle was necessary for the purpose of 
suspension or transportation, but as fictile 
ware of like proportions was not intended 
for general handling, but for culinary and 
ceremonial purposes, the handles, or loops, 
made near the rim, were not always of suf- 
ficient strength to admit of suspension, and 
as pottery was usually placed near the fire, 
or upon the coals, the original loops which 
had a functional character became less 
pronounced in modelling, and finally pure- 
ly ornamental, and often only indicated by 
incised lines. 

In Fig. 29 is shown a vase or pot from 
an Alabama mound, equidistant round the 
neck of which are placed four loops or 
handles. In the illustration indicated as 


FIG. 28.—A CHIRIQUI VASE. 
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Fig. 30 is a vase believed to have been 
found in a mound in Arkansas; the loops. 
appear to lie close to the neck and no ori- 
fice is present through which a cord might 
be passed. In Fig 31 the loops have en- 
tirely disappeared, and in their stead we 
find a series of incised lines which add 
considerably to the beauty of the specimen. 

In this connection it may be of interest 
to state that although there is every evi- 
dence that the Navajos at one time manu- 


FIG. 29 —A POT FROM ALABAMA. 


factured pottery of a superior kind, vessels: 
of basketry and wicker-work are now al- 
most exclusively employed. This is not 
an indication of retrogression, but an ad- 
aptation to the requirements of another 
environment. Mr. F. W. Hodge, of the: 
Bureau of Ethnology, whose researches. 
amongst the Pueblo tribes are so well 
known, informs me that the Navajos were 
in remote times a cliff-dwelling people, and 
consequently more sedentary; but since the: 
introduction of the horse—consequent to. 
the advent of the Spanish conquistadores 
—they have changed their mode of living 
fo such an extent that vessels of basketry: 
are found better adapted for rapid and ex- 


tensive travel. 
(To be continued.) 
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EDITED BY FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN. 


EDITORIAL. 

[Manuscripts for this department shouid be addressed to 
FLorence Huy WINTERBURN, 261 Edgecomb Avenue, New 
York. Short, practical articles, especially such as set forth 
the writer’s experience with children, are wanted, and those 
accepted will be paid for upon publication. ] 

Bret Harré, in one of his character- 
istic stories in verse, describes a certain 
clique of young men who pledged them- 
selves to reform upon New Year’s Day, 
and fell away from grace, one by one, un- 
til by mid-spring not a single upholder of 
the faith was left. The question is suggest- 
edasto whether it is worth whileto pledge 
one’s self to conduct much above and be- 
yond our habitual practice, since broken 
faith is almost inevitable. Nothing is more 
certain than that after that period of life is 
reached when character is established, and 
habits more or less fixed, a person will con- 
tinue, despite new impulses, to do about 
as he has done in general, and that a total 
revolution, either in aim or accomplish- 
ment, is to a degree improbable. 

* 

Bur the case is altogether different in 
early life. While character is in process 
of forming every effort in the right direc- 
tion, every aspiration toward a high stand- 
ard has an influence which will tell later 
on. And the higher the ideal that is held 
up before the youthful gaze the greater 


will be attainment, for we may always 


count upon falling short of our wishes, 
and the boy who starts out in life with he- 
roic intentions will do more and make bet- 
ter progress than one who expects little of 
himself. . Unnumbered failures precede 
every advance in goodness; fresh starts, 
renewed resolutions, stumbles, repentances 
and beginning overagain make up the his- 
tory of ordinary life. 

If the child who makes promises of un- 
exampled excellence and falls into pitfalls 
of naughtiness loses courage, and thinks it 
no longer worth while to try, he should be 
encouraged by every tender device, and re- 
stored to self-respect. What if every night 
the slate that records the day’s history is 
marred and scratched with blunders and 
wilfulerrors? Is it not better to expunge 


them all and begin the next new day with 
a fair, fresh surface, in the hope that the 
writing may be cleaner and more beauti- 
ful? If it were possible, I would wipe out 
even the memory of a naughty yesterday, 
and turn all histhoughts and hopes toward 
the future; for the child who is compelled 
to think of himself as bad is like a man in 
a well who sees the sun far above him but 
is unable to climb up toward warmth and 
comfort. While, on the other hand, the 
feeling that the old self has been cast off 
with the night, and that with the dawn 
come fresh possibilities, is an inspiration 
and an incentive toward stronger efforts 
than we have made before. 
* * 
* 


I REMEMBER that in my childish days 
the New Year used to seem like a tan- 
gible, positive thing. I fancied that the 
world settled up all its old affairs on the 
gist of December, and made an entirely 
new beginning with the dawn of January 
1st. And I felt an obligation upon my- 
self to make new beginnings. ‘There was 
a sweeping away of the old litter of toys 
in order that the charming Christmas gifts 
might have room, and there was secretly 
the turning over of a new leaf in my 
young life, and the banishment of certain 
habits which my conscience disapproved 
but which it seemed only possible to shake 
off when the old year, with its darkened 
visage, should have relaxed its hold upon 
me. 

* * 
* 

WHO among us cannot recall such pa- 
thetic efforts to “put off the armor of 
darkness and put on the armor of light ’’ ? 
And do we not also recollect the keen 
pang aroused when some slight peccadillo 
brought down from an unconscious el- 
der the wholesale reproach of “ Naughty 
child! always doing something you ought 
not todo!” Always! Was it so? Did 
our good resolutions, our earnest efforts 
count for nothing, and were we accounted 
by the critics whose judgment was unim- 
peachable no better this week than we 
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were last? Away, then, with poor little 
attempts at reform, and let us return to 
the easy path of indifference. As well 
have a good time since we were considered 
thoughtless and selfish anyhow. 

Ah, mothers, take care what you say ; 
forbear these sweeping reproofs, lest you 
blast in the bud with your icy criticism 
some tender plant of promise your child is 
nurturing in his heart with timid hope. 
Many and severe are the discouragements 
to virtue in childhood. Added to the im- 
pulses of passion is the charge of a parent 
or teacher that one is cursed with “a bad 
temper”; upon the clog of gross appe- 
tite is dropped the heavier weight that the 
home community has dubbed the small 
gourmand “a pig”; and—final horror!— 


some involuntary deviation from truth has 


provoked the saying that ‘ You cannot 
believe what that child tells.” Are we to- 
tally forgetful of our own sensitiveness to 
public censure? Are we not aware that 
we are very much inclined to live up or 
down to our neighbors’ opinion of us, 
and are better or worse in agreement with 
what our friends expect? So, too, are 
children swayed in the right or wrong di- 
rection, readily inclined to goodness or 
evil according to suggestions, as the sen- 
sitive weather-vane obeys the motion of 


the wind. 


WiTH all the impetus that can be gath- 
ered let us send the little child onward 
each day toward a higher life. The in- 
stinct childhood has to make epochs for 
itself and fence off time into distinct peri- 
ods is a wise one. No better way can be 
devised for re-creation than to believe that 
the past is dead, and a clean, fair tuture 
before us. It seems to me a good plan 
to encourage the children to fancy that 
with the death of the old year their old, 
faulty selves may be made to perish 
also, and that on New Year’s Day a new 
world spreads out wherein they can enter 
hopefully and courageously, unfettered 
with memories or reproaches from the 
past. And when the lofty little head is 


drooped, and the poor little heart wound- 
ed with a sense of its failures, let us in- 
spire and cheer the child instead of add- 
ing censure to self-reproach. - For out of 
a thousand failures success grows at last, 
and to the heart that keeps up its courage 
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and the mind that continues to work comes 
the reward that is reserved for these who 
have “learned to labor and to wait.” 


* 


WE give to our readers in this issue an 
article upon “ Consecutive Reading,” which 
emphasizes the idea that there should bea 
plan and purpose running through the lit- 
erature offered to children. ‘This is good 
so far, and will doubtless meet with the 
approval of parents who give thought to 
the matter. But I feel obliged to express 
my decided dissent from the writer's sug- 
gestion of bedtime reading. Instead of 
exciting a child’s mind toaction just before 
he attempts to sleep, soothing, quieting 
influences should surround him. Even 
stories that are too interesting should not 
be related at this hour, when an ex- 
citable little brain may take fire and 
maintain itself at fever heat far into the 
night. The daytime is long enough for 
all purposes of instruction, and mothers 
who cannot find time in the forenoon or 
afternoon to carry on a course of histori- 
cal reading had better leave it out alto- 
gether than to interfere with the child’s 
repose at night. 

Quiet talk between the little one and his 
mother as she sits beside his bed, watching 
the dreamy look gather in eyes he tries 
hard to prop open so that he may detain 
her the longer; a simple tale with which 
he is already familiar, but likes to hear 
repeated ; and better still, a soothing 
melody sung by her loving voice —these 
are the preludes to that sound and 
healthy sleep upon which the next day’s 
good humor and energy depend. Every- 
thing of an intellectual nature should be 
engaged in at a more appropriate season. 
And that which is simple commonplace to 
us may be novel to the child, and throw 
him into a state of excitement. 


CONSECUTIVE READING FOR 
CHILDREN. 


BY HANNAH PUTNAM HILLS. 


Ir seems to me that we persistently 
flock and confuse our children at the out- 
set of their intellectual journeys. I realize 
that there is no royal road to learning, 
yet I believe something can be done to 
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prevent the hopeless tangle in which most 
children of ten or twelve find their minds. 

Few children have any idea of the veda- 
tions of things. Not one in twenty of the 
average grammar-school pupils could say 
whether Htmer lived before or after Mo- 
ses, or if Julius Caesar was the contem- 
porary or predecessor of Alexander the 
Great. 

Well do I remember the amazement 
with which, when a comparatively big girl, 
I listened to a wise and inspiring teacher 
trying to bring together the isolated facts 
in my muddled brain, gnd heard him talk- 
ing of the Old Testament heroes as real, 
living men. 

I had studied my Sunday-school lessons 
faithfully. I had also read a history of 
Greece and Rome, but they had no con- 
nection in my mind. ‘To me they were as 
distinct as geography and arithmetic. The 
great structure of the world’s history, 

‘the growth and decline of nations as in- 

fluencing the existence of our own coun- 
try, were outside the limit of my concep- 
tion. 

Lack of consecutiveness is a great and 
a common fault in education, especially in 
the lines of history and literature. Take 
the reading-books of the schools. Is there 
any reason why, when a child has reached 
say the second grade, he should not learn 
to read and enjoy good English and liter- 
ature at the same time? Instead, what 
does he do? ‘To-day he spends an hour 
perhaps on the “ Adventures of Johnny 
and the Rabbits’’; to-morrow he jigs 
through a rhyme on the “Woodland 
Glen.” Later on, he has extracts, which 
are worse. No sooner does he catch the 
swing and enthusiasm of Scott or Cooper 
than he is switched off to Irving or a poem 
by Longfellow. A course which, though 
he himself does not recognize it, is not 
only exasperating but injurious. 

So with history. He begins with his 
own country, is hurled back to Rome, and 
from then on plays hide-and-seek through 
the countries of the world. It struck me 
that a sort of curriculum could be ar- 
ranged leading the young mind to a com- 
prehensive idea of history and literature 
as related to each other, without interfer- 
ing with the school routine or overstraining 
the mental powers. 

When my own boy was five years old I 

began my experiment. At the bedtime 
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reading I gave fifteen minutes to a little 
talk, telling stories of the wonderful forma- 
tion of the earth, sketching in with broad 
lines suggestions of geology and zoélogy 
and the wonderful laws and forces of the 
universe. ‘That may sound rather fright- 
ful and smack of cramming; really, it was 
only a succession of little stories, which 
proved as charming as Mother Goose. We 
touched upon the old civilizations of Egypt 
and China. The places were looked up 
on the globe; there were delightful excur- 
sions to Central Park, where the obelisk 
and the mummies in the museum took on 
almost as personal an interest as the mon- 
keys in the menagerie. The Old Testa- 
ment characters we read in outline, as near 
the chronological order as possible, with 


“all the good pictures I could muster. 


When Joseph went into Egypt he went 
to a place we knew about, and when some 
friends of ours came from a winter on the 
Nile they brought to the boy of seven 
stories of a real country, whose pyramids, 
sphinx and river were to him full of beauty 
and meaning. 

The Babylonian captivity and its adja- 
cent times, the character and _ architect- 
ure of Assyria and Persia, the Greeks, 
the founding of Rome, with a comparison 
of religions, and dips into stories from 
Virgil, Homer, Kingsley’s heroes, etc.— 
all put in broadly, with not too much de- 
tail—have taken us through three years of 
pleasant talk and reading. A few more 
years will bring us, on the same plan, to 
our own day, by which time I believe there 
will be so comprehensive an outline in the 
child’s mind that later and special studies 
will easily take their own places. 

The result of my experiment shows in 
the constructive effort to place approxi- 
mately each new character and event 
brought to the boy’s notice, in the habit 
of comparing nations and their heroes, 
and in an inclination to reason from cause 
to effect. I notice also a strong tendency 
toward good reading, which is promising. 
This has been done with no conscious 
effort on the child’s part and no inter- 
ference with school duties. It has been 
simply a constant leading in one direction. 

He is a great, healthy, normal boy, who 
eats, sleeps, plays and gets into mischief 
like the average of his kind. For me, it 
has cost only a little extra thinking, and 
search for good books of reference, and 
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the hour always given out of my busy life 
to the children’s bedtime. Iam well aware 
that to many people I have begun at the 
wrong end, but it does not appear so to me. 

No matter which end you begin at, go 
forward or backward as you feel inclined, 
only go in one direction, and remember 
that the object is to present totalities. 

I believe any thinking mother can, with 
a little extra study, spare her children much 
useless wandering and teach them to read 
clearly the sign-posts of the highways of 


history. 


UNINTENTIONAL FALSEHOODS. 
BY E, L, MACNAUGHTON. 


MANY years ago, a somewhat eminent 
educator, who not only commanded the 
respect but won the love of his pupils, 
told me a story of a very singular instance 
of obstinacy and untruthfulness encoun- 
tered in one of their number. ‘Though as 
a rule opposed to severity, he had felt 
himself compelled in this case to inflict 
a very severe punishment, besides report- 
ing the lad’s misconduct to his father. 

At the present moment I cannot recall 
the details of the story, but as I heard it 
at the time there appeared to be no shadow 
of a doubt that the boy had been deliber- 
ately and obstinately untruthful. At that 
time, however, my experience with chil- 
dren was only beginning. Since then, 
during more than twenty years of con- 
stant intercourse with them, I have met 
with such curious instances of apparent 
untruthfulness as have led me to believe 
that children are subject to extraordinary 
lapses of memory, and a painful doubt has 
more than once intruded itself as to 
whether the boy above mentioned may not 
have been the victim of sucha lapse. At 
all events, the fact that such lapses can 
and do occur is one not yet sufficiently 
known to our educators but one which 
ought to be deeply impressed upon them. 
In support of my theory I propose to give 
just one anecdote wherein on any other 
supposition than that of temporary total 
loss of memory the conduct of the child 
concerned would be wholly inexplicable. 
I was myself a witness of the incident. 

Mrs. M. had sent her eldest boy, a 
bright little fellow nine years of age, to a 
shop near by to buy her a dozen of eggs. 
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He was given a little basket, told to carry 
the eggs carefully and his brother three 
years younger accompanied him. They 
were gone somewhat longer than Mrs. M. 
had expected, and when Harry came in 
with the eggs (little Frank had run into 
the yard) she found on opening the bas- 
ket that they were nearly all cracked or 
broken. “ Why, Harry ! how did this hap- 
pen?” she said, showing the eggs. 

“I don’t know, mother,” he said, great- 
ly surprised. “I didn’t know they were 
broken.” 

“Did you get a fall?” 

“Oh no, mother, and I walked very 
slowly and carefully.” 

“Did Frank carry the basket at all, or 
did any one push you?” 

“ No, mother, I carried it myself and no 
one touched me.” 

Mrs. M. was greatly puzzled, but after 
thinking a minute said, gravely, “ Well, 
Harry, I am very sorry, but if you really 
cannot think of any way in which you could 
have broken the eggs you must take them 
back to the grocer and ask him to change 
them. You know we have paid him for 
good whole eggs and it would not be right 
to take such as these.” 

The tears came into Harry’s eyes. He 
had all the dislike a well-bred child feels 
to questioning the doings of an elder, and 
Mr. C. was a very important man in his 
estimation. Oh, mother,” he pleaded, 
“please do not send me back. I should 
hate to go, and I am almost sure that Mr. 
C. gave me good eggs.” 

‘“‘ T hate to send you,” his mother replied. 
“Tt will be very disagreeable for you, so 
think once more, and if you can remem- 
ber any way at all by which the eggs could 
have got broken while in your care you 
need not go. Did a dog jump on you, or 
did you stumble in the least, or set your 
‘basket down anywhere or anything? ‘Try 
to think.” 

Harry thought earnestly. ‘“ No, mother, ’ 
he said, sadly ; “Mr. C. put the eggs in 
the basket and they looked good, and I 
carried them myself very carefully home. 
That is all I can remember.” 

“Then, dear,” said his mother, firmly, 
“ go back at once and tell Mr. C. just what 
you have told me, and ask him very polite- 
ly to give you whole eggs.” 

Harry turned tearfully away, and had 
just disappeared around the corner when 
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Frank came rushing in. “ Where’s Harry ?” 
he ‘asked at once, for the brothers were 
never long apart. “I have sent him back 
to Mr. C.’s,” said his mother, “to change 
the eggs, because those he bought were 
broken.” 

“Oh, but, mother,” said Frank, “they 
must have got broken when Archie Mac- 
ormack met us and tried to fight us. He 
came out of his house on Scott Street, and 
wanted Harry to fight, but Harry couldn’t 
because he had to carry the eggs just so 
carefully, and Archie got angry and shook 
Harry’s arm and shook the basket and the 
eggs all rattled, and that must have been 
how they all got broken.” 

The narrative was hardly finished when 
Harry came back, looking very downcast, 
indeed, as he reported that Mr. C. had re- 
fused to change the eggs. 

“Of course he would not, Harry,” said 
his mother, “because I have just heard 
from Frank that they were broken while 
Archie Macormack was scuffling with you. 
But why did you not tell me of this?” 

Harry looked dazed. “ Because I for- 
got,” he said; “but,” his eyes sparkling, 
“it is true, and I couldn’t fight him be- 
cause of the eggs; but, mother, let me go 
over and catch him when he comes out 
after dinner, and I'll fight him more than 
he wants.” 

“No, Harry, we will settle the matter 
some other way. He is not a nice boy. 
But do you not think it strange that you 
could not remember this?” 

“Harry looked troubled. “Yes, I sup- 
pose so. I can’t tell why I forgot it. I 
~wish I hadn’t; and, mother, I do want to 
fight Archie.” 

The story ends here, but the lesson to 
the mother was all-important. Every cir- 
cumstance made it so much to the child’s 
interest to tell what had happened that 
there could not in any mind be a suspicion 
of untruthfulness, but she could not help 
asking herself, “ How if it had been differ- 
ent?” For my own part, I feel convinced 
that had it been to Harry’s interest to sup- 
press the story of the attempted fight, and 
had the affair happened in an ordinary 
school, what was simply a lapse of memory 
might have passed for deliberate untruth- 
fulness and been visited with the severe 
punishment usually meted out to such of- 
fences. I think the above anecdote de- 


serving of the most earnest consideration 


of educators and all interested in the care 
of children. The brief space of time (not 
ten minutes) between the Macormack in- 
cident and Harry’s complete forgetfulness 
of it is worthy of notice, also the fact that 
it had not been driven out of his mind 
by any excitement or preoccupation. It 
seemed simply to sink out of sight as a 
stone might drop into water. 

I need only add further that little Harry 
was in every way a perfectly normal child, 
and that the above instance, though per- 
haps the most extraordinary, is but one of 
a number of similar cases that have come 
under my observation. 


CULTIVATING DOMESTIC 
TASTES. 


BY A HAUS-FRAU. 


One thing that has deeply impressed 
me during thirty years’ residence in Ameti- 
ca is the total absorption of the young 
girls in intellectual pursuits. ‘They seem 
to have scarcely any liking for or oppor- 
tunity to practise domestic arts. From 
early morning till late at night thev are 
taken up with thoughts of school duties, 
or with thoughts of some matter bearing 
upon self-culture and development. I can- 
not but think that this neglect of home 
duties not only leads to selfishness, but is 
a poor preparation for after-life. Sooner 
or later all women and most men are 
called on to interest themselves in house- 
hold affairs. If they do not work they 
must direct others, and there is no more 
mortifying position than to be obliged to 
assume a leadership for which one is total- 
ly unprepared. ‘The first year of married 
life is often embittered by the struggles 
of a young wife to understand and master 
the difficulties of her position. 

It is true that a thoroughly well-trained 
mind can bring to bear upon a new avoca- 
tion the same logic that it has been used 
to exercise in more abstract matters, and 
so the college-bred young woman is better 
able to manage a house than the common- 
school girl, if both come to it without any 
previous experience. But comparatively 
few women go to college. Most of our 
American homes are presided over by 
women whose education has been gained 
in the public schools, and that they have 
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not been trained well for the part they have 
to play is quite plain in most instances. 

’ It is not possible to bend a vine for years 
in one direction and then suddenly swing 
it in an entirely different direction without 
doing it an injury. If our girls spend all 
their time during the most tractable pe- 
riod of life in studies leading away from 
domestic pursuits it is very unlikely that 
they will turn toward them afterward with 
any great eagerness. The work of a 
houseiold is hard and in many respects 
disagreeable. A person coming to it after 
a youth occupied with pleasanter pursuits 
would find it almost unbearable. Those 
things which must come to us at last had 
better come gradually. Introducing man- 
ual training into the schools has not so far 
met with the happy results hoped for by 
the apostles of Von Biilow. Not only are 
the facilities and appropriations of money 
too small for the successful carrying out 
of practical training in the trades and 
household arts, but the plan is vehemently 
opposed by the parents. 

“We send our children to school to 
learn geography and arithmetic,” is the 
protest, ‘‘ cooking and sewing I can teach 
my girl myself.” 

And this protest is quite right in its way. 
The proper place for learning these things 
is at home. The girl who really does learn 
to cook under her mother’s prudent direc- 
tion gets her knowledge in a natural and 
wholesome way. But how many school- 
girls are at this minute studying the food- 
combinations on which muscle and nerve- 
power depend? I think a peep into a 
thousand homes would not discover ten. 
Most of the young maidens are doubtless 
humping their shoulders over some of 
those many lessons which are taken home 
to learn, or else cultivatIng their tastes for 
literature or the fine arts by reading or pi- 
ano practice. As a persistent advoeate of 
broad and general culture I shall not be 
accused, I trust, of any attempt to cheapen 

“learning, but it has long been my convic- 
tion, founded upon a scrutiny both of 
school methods and the habits of pupils in 
and out of school, that six hours each day 
are long enough for the acquisition of what 
is called an education, in the period usually 
allotted to it, and that the school should 
cease to monopolize the time of children 
which is spent in their own homes, and 
which can profitably be devoted to the 
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many other sorts of learning essential to 
a rounded and complete manhood and 
womanhood. 

Housework is not in the best repute 
with our girls now. Even the very small 
ones dress their dolls in tea-gowns and 
give incessant receptions among them- 
selves with a gay ignorance of the essen- 
tial foundations upon which enjoyments are 
built, and in this they are encouraged and 
admired by their elders. Yet the baby 
heart is a true, honest heart, and will turn 
readily to the simple, homely things of 
every-day life upon the slightest suggestion. 
And it is to this wholesome, unspoiled 
baby-nature that we must direct our efforts 
in domestic education. If ever lessons in 
household science can be given without 
pain and amid bursts of glee, it is with the 
doll’s house for a background and docile, 
eager little tots for learners, to whom the 
whole matter is a play, but into whose 
minds will surely sink impressions that 
will reproduce themselves in some after- 
time of need. 

The hint Miss Alcott gave in her deli- 
cious chapter on “ Patty-pans” only falls 
short of being a complete ideal of minia- 
ture housekeeping because, as she con- 
fesses herself, dear Mrs. Jo was a book- 
worm out of place in a kitchen, and her 
methods were at best in slip-shod_har- 
Mony with those of the fat mulatto, Asia. 
I would go farther and practise the mite 
of four in the right order of household 
duties; teach her that if washing and 
baking days come together there is weep- 
ing and wailing in the family ; that the 
top floor cannot be cleaned on the day 
that the door-bell requires incessant at- 
tention ; let her be maid one day, while 
mamma plays mistress, and the next day 
let her be mistress, directing the work of 
the maid. How easily she will discover 
that there is a time for everything, and 
that unless there is a place for everything 
minutes as well as temper are lost in 
search. Cannot the small boy have his 
carpenter’s bench somewhere in the house 
and make real boxes and benches and 
boats, which will be a happiness to him- 
self and a delight to his sisters? Cannot 
there be a spirit of co-operation between 
the young members of a family which will 
make each one responsible for a part of 
homekeeping and greatly aid their larger 
efforts in the future. 
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We should cultivate domestic tastes in 
our children while they are little and while 
everything is fun tothem. We do easily 
under hard circumstances things which 
we once did happily and willingly. By 
beginning with the boys and girls in the 
nursery we can imbue them not only with 
a liking for work, but with a desire to be 
helpful and efficient members of the fam- 
ily, and there is no stronger foundation 
for happiness than a wish of this kind 
practically lived up to each day. 


THE TRAINING OF BABIES. 
BY LILLIAN BAYARD TAYLOR KILIANI. 
In Four Parts. Part II. 


ALL babies suffer more or less from gas 
in the intestines, and most nurses and 
young mothers can recognize when this is 
the case by the child’s actions; its crying 

~ sounds hurried, asif it had not time enough 
to take breath between the cries, its ab- 
domen is tense and hard, you can feel the 
wind under your hand, it draws its legs up 
to its body and kicks both at once violently 
down again, and when turned on its stomach 
it soon passes wind and is quiet. Besides 
the usual simple remedies of fennel-seed 
tea, anise or peppermint water, I have 
found a little massage of the abdomen to 
be very useful. Take some vaseline or 
sweet-oil on your fingers, lay the baby 
on its back, and gently and steadily begin 
to “knead” the intestines, first following 
the course of the colon, or large intestine, 
up on the baby’s right side, across the body 
. just below the arch of the ribs, and down 
on the left side of the abdomen. Then 
with your whole hand do as if you would 
take the whole abdomen into it, opening 
and shutting it a number of times. Do 
not keep this up longerthanthree minutes, 
or do it oftener than twice in twenty-four 
hours, as it makes the baby very tired to 
do it more. If an attack of colic does not 
pass off soon, or is often repeated, do not 
fail at once to call in a physician, as it may 
easily be something more serious. 

The subject of artificial feeding is much 
too important for any mother to under- 
take, except under the physician’s orders 
and supervision; besides, there are so 
many books on the subject by more com- 
petent authorities that I shall not venture 
upon it. Indeed, the proper food for the 
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baby is so important that it may be said to 
be a matter of life and death, or, at the 
very least, of the whole future physical 
development of the child. What the baby 
fails to grow in weight and size during his 
first year he will never make up in after 
life ; in other words, if he remains below 
the average until he is a year old, he will 
remain under-sized for the rest of his 
days. Besides, the great mortality among 
babies, who form much the larger part of 
the weekly death-rate, is due almost en- 
tirely to disorders of the digestion, diar- 
rhoea, cholera morbus, dysentery and the 
like, which in turn are the results of im- 
proper food. Infants under a year are 
almost entirely exempt from other _ ill- 
nesses, they rarely “catch” contagious 
diseases, ordinary care will preserve them 
from pulmonary trouble, but with their 
weak digestive organs they are peculiarly 
susceptible to all disorders of the intes- 
tinal tract. Among the poor in the cities, 
where the sum of infant mortality reaches 
such appalling numbers, especially in 
summer, the primary cause is always pov- 
erty and ignorance together ; the mother 
is too poor often to buy pure milk, and 
too ignorant to obey the doctor’s direc- 
tions when the baby sickens ; she does not 
believe that a little change in the food can 
make so much difference. But we mothers 
of the better classes, who can always af- 
ford to get the proper food for our babies, 
and who are educated and enlightened 
beings, have no excuse when we fail to ob- 
serve and report to the doctor those little 
ills which so easily develop into great 
ones, or to follow carefully to the very 
letter every order which he gives for their 
prevention and cure. Only thus can we 
keep our babies healthy, even if we are ob- 
liged to rear them on the bottle ; and if we 
watch over them as carefully as I have 
tried to impress it upon you that we must 
do, there is no reason why a bottle-fed 
baby should not thrive as well as one which 
is nursed ; we will have no more cause to 
dread the summer than any other season, 
proverbially dangerous though it is. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF LIFE. 
BY A. H. YODER. 


RoussEAU says in “Emile”: “We 
are born twice; once as to species and 
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again with regard to sex.” The period in 
the life of an individual when it attains 
the condition of being able to reproduce 
its kind is called pubescerce. It is only 
the ban under which everything pertaining 
to our reproductive life exists which has 
prevented a study of this epoch, for its 
importance is recognized in many ways. 
All parents who have brought a family of 
children to maturity know the worry, the 
watching and the anxiety their children 
gave them during this period; the care for 
the health of the girls and the watchfulness 
for the habits of the boys. Every teacher 
of such children knows the difficulty of 
keeping boys, especially, interested in their 
school; every Sunday-school teacher and 
pastor has met the problem of keeping 
the boys in their classes; every physician 
knows the many physical and mental dan- 
gers attending pubescence. 

Nature seems to prepare for the change 
by a rapid building up of the body a year 
or two before its advent. The time and 
amount of this preparation are subject to 
individual variations, varying with race, 
sex and climate. It occurs earlier with 
girlsthan with boys—with the non-laboring 
than with the laboring class—in warm coun- 
tries than in cold, in city than in country. 

Some believe that differences in height 
of the adult are due toa greater or less 
development of the frame at this age. If 
this be true a knowledge of the influences 
which increase or decrease growth is nec- 
essary. The change is much more rap- 
id in a girl than in a boy and can be 
more easily determined. This difference 
causes much trouble in a co-educational in- 
stitute for pubescents. A boy of fifteen 
and a girl of the same age are on very 
different planes, and it is not fair either 
to subject them to the same discipline at 
home or at school, nor to require the same 
kind and amount of study. When this is 
rightly understood there will be less trouble 
for parent and teacher. Dr. Burnham 
says: “There is a great influx of new 
sensations. The brain increases its ac- 
tivity. The mind is filled with hopes, 
dreams, tempestuous passions and new 
ideas. Social and ethical impulses be- 


come dominant, egoism often gives place 
to altruism, . . . 


philosophic and 
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religious doubts are common.” The boy 
plans and schemes and the girl dreams, 

At this time will be noticed new traits 
of character ; new tastes. In most cases 
these will be found to be hereditary; ex- 
citing causes will be apt to develop the 
diseases of ancestors which by proper care 
might be avoided. Clouston thinks that 
opens up to us a large field of preventive 
measures against inherited diseases. Yes, 
it does, but we must know more of the con- 
ditions that are favorable to right develop- 
ment. Such a study must be done largely 
by parents, or at least with the help of the 
parents. When such knowledge is worked 
out, parents and teachers must apply it, 
and this calls for a thorough understand- 
ing of the whole subject. We are safe 
in saying that precocity must be prevent- 
ed by all means, and the child allowed 
to develop naturally. He should be giv- 
en a scientific “letting alone.” Clouston 
says there are a few general principles we 
are safe in following: “ Build up the bone 
and fat and muscle, especially the fat, by 
any means known to us during periods of 
growth. Make fresh air the breath of 
life. Develop lower centres rather than 
higher ones, when there is‘ a bad hered- 
ity. Don’t give too much flesh and nitro- 
genous food during this time. . . . Do 
not cultivate, rather restrain, the imag- 
inative and artistic faculties and sensitive- 
ness and the idealisms generally, in cases 
where such tend to appear too early or too 
keenly. They will be rooted on a better 
brain and body basis if they come later. 
Cultivate and insist on orderliness and 
method in all things. . . Fatness, 
self-control and orderliness are the three 
most important qualities.” 

Another important phase of the ques- 
tion is the attitude of the pubescent toward 
athletics and sports. There must be neces- 
sarily a surplus of energy—nature is a 
good provider—at such atime. This over- 
flow of energy must be expended in some 
way; if not through innocent games, 
then through vicious practices. The as- 
piration to become a man is strong, with 
little experience to guide it. Perhaps we 
are allowing the strongest force of boy or 
girl nature to be wasted because we do not 
know how to direct it. 
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THE SUSPICIOUS PACKAGE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF CAMILLE LEMONNIER. 


BY CHARLES C. BARTON, 


N the r5th of January, 1891, there ar- 
rived at the depot of the Lyons Rail- 
' way, coming from Grenoble to Paris, and 
marked “to be called for,” a wooden box 
of rather large dimensions and tightly 
nailed. A card was pasted on the cover 
with this name written on it: “Alfred Joly- 
bois.” 
No other address. Otherwise, the box 
was like any other. It was put in a shed 
with other packages and remained there 
six days. 
On the seventh day, the head warehouse- 
man was seated in the shed, eating his 
lunch and reading his paper, when a smell 
of spoiled meat made him suddenly raise 
his head. He called an employee: 
“Ts there any game here?” 
There was none. Strange. He went 

around the shed, smelled the packages one 
after the other and finally came to the 
conclusion that the smell came from the 
wooden box. Really, some sort of animal 
matter was being decomposed there and 
the rise in temperature succeeding unex- 
pectedly to a long period of cold, had 
brought about this putrefaction in the box. 

The chief warehouseman was first aston- 
ished at the peculiarity in the method of 
sending it. Generally, willow hampers were 
used for the shipment of venison; it was 
surprising, in any case, that a box con- 
taining perishable matter should have been 
sent as an ordinary package, with no indi- 
cation of the contents, and more surprising 
still that it should not have been called for 
in a week, 


For this mind, in which a vague anxiety 
was awakened, this was the point of de- 
parture for a series of conjectures. In all 
probability this M. Jolybois, whose name 
figured on the address, did not intend 
to have his residence known, since the 
package was marked “to be called for.” 
On the other hand, the shipper seemed 
equally desirous of preserving his incog- 
nito; he was an M. Louis at Grenoble, but 
everybody is called Louis, Peter, Paul. 
He was no further along. 

Everything considered, however, this 
surname all alone without any family name 
added a presumption of mystery to all 
those which this enigmatical package gave 
birth to; perhaps the box contained pro- 
hibited game; perhaps also the brief men- 
tion of the office of shipment disguised 
an irregular delivery, some poacher’s ship- 
ment. 

This conclusion did not wholly satisfy 
the head warehouseman. A shipment of 
game is not surrounded by such precau- 
tions. To hide himself so carefully, the 
sender must have a grave motive. 

A crime explained everything. But the 
supposition of a crime is not yielded to as 
readily as a common hypothesis. The 
worthy man forced himself to go back from 
this slope on which he felt himself slip- 
ping. Useless effort; his tragic supposi- 
tion ended by mastering him. 

Everybody still had in their mind the 
box at a railway station in one of the 
principal cities of Europe, in which was 
found the body of a woman cut in pieces. 
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Now, the odor, the mystery, the insuffi-- 


ciency of the marking, the box itself, long, 
narrow, its boards hardly planed, amply 
sufficed in this actual case, to awaken the 
memory of that horrible discovery. 

The honest warehouseman was just in 
this state of perplexity, when the station 
sub-agent was passing. Without weighing 
too much on them, and so as to leave to 
his superior the responsibility of definite 
suggestion, he made him acquainted with 
his suspicions. The sub-agent made a 
start. 

“Tt is true, in fact. The devil.” 

And without delay he summoned the 
Commissary of police. The conference 
was decisive; the Commissary ordered the 
box to be opened ; and a workman having 
torn off the ecver by means of an iron bar, 
something horrible was seen. 

Lying flat in the sawdust, without hands, 
without feet, a form which had no more 
than a vaguely human appearance so 
much had mutilation made it unrecogniz- 
able, occupied the bottom of the box. 

No head ; it had been cut off. <A hor- 
rible detail; the body had been scorched 
and stretched out there naked, a man of 
wine-colored flesh, with large charred spots. 
At the upper part of the chest, a gaping 
wound, in which a flood of black blood 
had coagulated, still retained the form of 
the knife which had been plunged into it. 
This great corpse was horrible to look at. 
The crime seemed to have been committed 
eight or ten days before. 

The Commissary had the box taken at 
once to a special warehouse and _tele- 
graphed to Grenoble. 

“Do you know an M. Jolybois?” 

“No.” 

“Do you know an M. Louis?” 

It was formal. No doubt could exist 
before such evidence, or rather before 
such obscurity. Nothing is such a re- 
vealer as the night, in which great crimes 
are covered up. And here, by an infernal 
trickery of murderers, the darkness had 
the thickness of a wall about this blood- 
shed, this lugubrious homicide. They were 
in presence of a monstrous crime commit- 
ted in the midst of the most mysterious 
circumstances. 

At the same time that he telegraphed to 
Grenoble, the Commissary sent to notify 
the public prosecutor. But the news had 


already spread; travellers thronged in the 
approaches to the police commissary’s 
office ; at one moment even a push must 
have broken the door in; officers were 
compelled to use force to disperse the 
crowd. 

Some said that it was believed that the 
corpse of one of the principal merchants of 
Grenoble had been recognized; others 
spoke of a grandfather assassinated by his 
grandson ; one thing especially seemed to 
be clear, the corpse was that of an aged per- 
son, naturally enfeebled and very obese. 

Meantime, despite the discretion of the 
employees and the measures taken by the 
police to prevent an uproar, the bustle was 
increasing in the railway station. Groups 
became rough. Some individuals taunted 
the officers. It was necessary to seize 
them by the collar. 

Silence succeeded to this great efferves- 
cence; a little man with spectacles, an 
important and reserved air, bald, had just 
entered with another person, this latter 
very tall and very thin, into the office of 
the police commissary. 

Their names flew from mouth to mouth; 
in an instant everybody knew that they 
were the procureur of the Republic and his 
clerk, and the mysterious door closed on 
them, repelling the still increasing wave of 
the curious. 

Attention was so wonderfully directed 
in this way that a gentleman who alighted 
from the Lyons train and desired informa- 
tion was compelled to repeat his question 
three times to the eager office-keeper. 

“Well, after all, will you answer me?” 

“What?” 

“Task you if you have not received a 
box ‘to be called for.’” 

“What box ?” 

“ A box shipped at Grenoble, six days 
ago.” 

‘he clerk gave a start. “Hey! Gre- 
noble! six days!” And from over the desks 
four or five bristling heads darted sharp 
glances on the questioner. Who knows? 
Perhaps it was the assassin himself who, 
stupidly, by one of those unexplainable 
caprices to which criminals yield, had just 
thrown himself into the jaws of the woil. 

The employee, requesting the stranger 
to follow him made him rapidly cross the 
crowd which was stamping at the door of 
the office of the police commissary, and 
suddenly pushed him into the room: 
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“This isthe gentleman who has just 
called for number 2775,” he cried, panting 
for breath. 

The person thus introduced was a man 
of tall stature, his beard long, a swarthy 
complexion, a resolute look ; he wore a 
cape, and his manners told of the habits of 
society. 

A certain hesitation seized him at sight 
of the people who filled the office, and 
every one of whom had their eyes fixed on 
him. However, he made a few steps and 
in the deep attentive silence of the per- 
sons present, reiterated the question he 
had put to the employee, but this time in 
a less assured voice. 

It was the public prosecutor himself who 
answered him. 

“Was it not a box made of boards?” 

“ Just so.” 

“And you have come to claim it !” 

“Te.” 

“You are, then, M. Alfred—” 

“Jolybois. I have that honor.” 

Although an imperceptible shade of im- 
pertinence accompanied these last words, 
as if he had wished to react against the 
solemnity of the examination, a visible un- 
easiness appeared in the stranger’s bearing. 
His looks, but now directed towards the 
prosecutor, were wandering, anxious and 
furtive, as though he feared a surprise. 
Perhaps he felt that he was menaced ; per- 
haps he was looking for a way of escape. 

The Commissary nodded; the doors 
were at once occupied by the officers. 
This manoeuvre did not escape the man 
with the cape, who from this moment lit- 


_ erally lost countenance ; a nervous irrita- 


tion which he could not repress contorted 
his lower lip, while a vague trembling 
agitated his hands. 

“You are growing pale,” said the magis- 
trate to him. 

He made an effort. 

“Not at all, monsieur ; but this odor.” 

“ This odor, monsieur, comes from your 
box.” 

“From my box? Have they opened it?” 

This exclamation, which surprise, terror, 
remorse, shame, seemed to tear from his 
lips, was received by the audience as the 
very confession of the crime. 

How could there be any doubt? His 
contracted eyebrows, the discomposure of 
his features, the startled looks he cast 
around him, all betrayed the murderer. 


The box was in a corner of the office ; 
with a quick movement, the public prose- 
cutor led him there. 

“Come, monsieur.” 

The stranger made a movement as if to 
escape ; but a police-officer was before- 
hand with him and held him solidly under 
the armpit. Then he began to struggle, 
a rage lighted up his eyes. 

protest.” 

But the magistrate interposed : 

“ Violence can only aggravate your situ- 
ation. Answer my questions calmly. You 
acknowledge that this box is yours ?” 

“T have already told you so.” 

“ Allow me. You are in the presence 
of justice. Let us proceed logically, if you 
please ; do you also know the victim ?”’ 

“T flatter myself that I do. It was I 
who did the deed.” 

“State precisely. 
stances?” 

“TI was at Briancon. We had an old 
account to settle together; already fora 
long time, I had been watching for him. 
One day, I met him at a turn in the road 
in the mountain. He is coming towards 
me; I aim at him; I miss him the first 
time. The second shot, my bullet only 
grazes him. Already he is on me, he clasps 
me in his arms, he is about to choke me. 
Fortunately, I succeed in putting my hand 
on my knife, and while looking into his 
eyes, I plunge the blade up to the hilt in 
his belly. That wound which you see, 
monsieur, I made it for him. He rolls 
over on the ground. I picx myself up; 
he was dead” (sneering). “I had this box 
made; they laid him in it and I left. I 
expected to be in Paris at the same time 
as the box. Unfortunately, circumstances 
have detained me on the road. And there 
ne,” 

His self-command had come back, and 
he employed the boasting of an assassin 
virtuoso in detailing the events of the 
crime ; rarely has such impudence been 
seen; perhaps they were having to do 
with a madman. 

“So, then, you confess,” said the magis- 
trate ; “but your rage must have been ab- 
solutely blind to allow you to give your- 
self up to the horrible mutilations of the 
still warm corpse, the sorrowful sight of 
which we have before our eyes.” 

“Rage! Why, monsieur, the head would 
not go inthe box. We had to cut it off.” 


In what circum- 
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“ This butchery was not enough to slake 
your thirst for vengeance. You have had 
even the heart to skin him.” 

“Bless me!” 

A shudder ran over the faces at this in- 
terjection uttered with the sombre joy of a 
vile act of cruelty gratified. 

“Justice will appreciate it. I will put 
you one last question ; his name?” 

“His name? That is not serious, mon- 
sieur?” 

“Be decorous. What is his name?” 

“I give you my word that I never cared 
to ask him.” 

“You have, then, stabbed a being whom 
you scarcely knew?” 

“ You would have done as I did.” 

“ At least, had he done you any injury?” 


“ None, personally.” 

“ However, one does not kill his fellow- 
being without a reason.” 

Alfred Jolybois broke out into a ner- 
vous laugh, which chilled the persons 
present. 

“This conduct is unseemly,” said the 
magistrate. “ Monsieur Commissary, arrest 
this man.” 

“ Not at all! not at all! I will not have 
it,” exclaimed the gentleman of the pack- 
age. “There is a misunderstanding.” 

“ Misunderstanding ?”’ 

“ What you take for my fellow-being—” 

“Wel?” 

“No, truly, it is too much. I shall burst.” 

“But yet?” 

“It is a bear.” 


THE OLD SOFA. 


BY LIDA C. TULLOCH. 


BEN grewrich we built uptown 
A house so large and grand, 

Our furniture was far too plain 
Within its walls to stand. 

So chairs and tables, beds and chests, 
Our stylish daughters sold, 

But from the wreck one piece I saved— 
A hair-cloth sofa old. 


I played upon it when a child, 
And mid its cushions wide, 

Dear John and I in courting days 
Sat often side by side. 

And when we married, it was all 
I begged to take away 

From that old home unto the new 
We entered on that day. 


And when our babies came, they too 
Upon it slept and played, 

Riding the arms for prancing steeds, 
Until the cloth was frayed. 

Thus to the household in its mirth, 
In real and fancied grief, 

The good old sofa, like a friend, 
Has given us relief. 


Icould not have it sold. Ohno! 
But in the mansion fine 
I begged for it a place retired, 
To be entirely mine. 
And there I often sit and muse 
Of days ere wealth was won, 
When love was life, and life was love, 
And John and I were young. 
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THE EDITORIAL MIND. 


“A Map My Masters!” 


ORIGIN OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY.—How THE WHIG PARTY COMMITTED SUICIDE.— 
WuH1IG ENDORSEMENT OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAw.—THE WuHIGS Go TO 
PIECES.—STRUGGLE BETWEEN FREEDOM AND SLAVERY.—UNPARALLELED Ex- 
CITEMENT IN THE NORTH.—HoOw THE LITTLE GIANT FACED A Mos IN CHICAGO.— 
WHY THE SOUTH PREFERRED BUCHANAN.—THE CONSPIRACY TO NATIONALIZE 
SLAVERY.—THE FREMONT CAMPAIGN.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN.—BENEDICT ARNOLD- 
ISM IN BUCHANAN’S CABINET.—THE SITUATION WHEN LINCOLN WAS. ELECTED. 


N OW that the Republicans have again 

entered upon control of the national 
legislature, and are certain, about fourteen 
months hence, to enter into possession of the 
executive branch of the Government, it may 
be of use and interest to recall some of the 
circumstances under which the party began 
its great career less than half acentury ago. 


-In 1852 Franklin Pierce, of New Hamp- 


shire, was elected President by the Demo- 
cratic party, receiving the electoral votes 
of twenty-seven States. Four States only— 
Massachusetts and Vermont in the North, 
and Kentucky and Tennessee in the South 
—cast their votes for General Scott, the 
Whig candidate. The Democratic platform 
was framed by and for the slaveholders. It 
set forth that “all efforts of the Abolition- 
ists or others to induce Congress to inter- 
fere with questions of slavery, or to take 
incipient steps in relation thereto, are cal- 
culated to lead to the most alarming and 
dangerous consequences.” ‘The compro- 
mise measures by which the extension of 


slavery into free territory had been re- 


stricted were approved, and alsothe Fugi- 
tive Slave law, by which Congress had 
enacted that a man or woman or child, 
possibly free-born, might be consigned to 
life-long slavery by the judgment of a 
United States Commissioner, without hav- 
ing a trial by jury to decide the rightful- 
ness of aclaim to freedom. The Demo- 
cratic platform also declared that “the 
Democratic party will resist all attempts at 
renewing, in Congress or out of it, the agi- 
tation of the slavery question, under what- 
ever shape or color the attempts may be 
made.” The Whig convention, after a se- 


vere contest between: the advocates and 
opponents of slavery, sealed the fate of the 
Whig party by adopting a platform in the 
interest of the enemies of human rights. 


The resolutions declared that the compro- 
mise measures, including the Fugitive Slave 
law, “ are received and acquiesced in by the 
Whig party of the United States as a settle- 
ment in princtple and substance of the dan- 
gerous and exciting questions which they 
embrace.” This declaration was suicide. 
The Whig party began to die immediately, 
and before the lapse of four years its re- 
mains had been deposited in the sepulchre 
of compromise. 
* 


To the survivors of that generation who 
were old enough to understand what was 
going on about them, it should be unnec- 
essary to recall the deep feeling aroused 
in New York and every other Northern 
State by the scenes which attended the en- 
forcement of the Fugitive Slave law. In- 
deed, that measure was all that was needed 
to arouse Northern freemen to a thorough 
understanding of the iniquity of slavery, 
and in this it had an effect exactly con- 
trary to what its supporters desired. Time- 
servers urged that the North should ac- 
quiesce in the cruel and oppressive laws, 
for the sake of peace and harmony, and for 
a period the time-servers appeared to be 
having their way; but the Northern people 
were thinking, and the more they thought 
the more they were resolved to efface from 
the land an institution which degraded 
labor and marred the image of the Creator. 
The overwhelming victory for Pierce was, 
in fact, the most ominous sign possible for 
the party which supported Pierce. It 
proved the Whigs to be disintegrated, and 
showed the country ripe for the appear- . 
ance of a new party, which would stand 
firmly and without evasion or compromise 
for human equality and freedom. Pierce 
himself, however, did not recognize this 
fact, for he proclaimed in his first message 
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to Congress that the compromise measures 
“had given renewed vigor to our institu- 
tions, and restored a sense of repose and 
security to the public mind.” The repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise followed, 
showing how lightly such pledges rested 
on the slaveholders when they felt they 
were able to discard them, and fully justi- 
fying the friends of freedom in refusing to 
be bound by faithless and short-sighted 
representatives. This repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise was the funeral knell of 
the Whig organization. The great major- 
ity of the Northern Whigs, with a vast 
multitude of liberty-loving Democrats, 
formed the new Republican party, while 
most of the Southern Whigs drifted into 
the ranks of the Democracy. “ Free soil, 
free speech and free men”’ was the motto 
of the Republicans, and the party never 
wavered from that motto, in victory or de- 
feat, in darkest gloom or in the zenith 
of success. From 1854 the struggle went 
on in Congress, in the Supreme Court, at 
the polls in every Northern State, on the 
plains of Kansas and Nebraska, over the 
question whether slavery should be per- 
mitted or prohibited in the Territories. 
The Republican party took the fieid just 
forty years ago, with General John C. 
Fremont, of California, as its standard- 
bearer. Senator Douglas, of Illinois, failed 
to receive the reward at the hands of the 
South for which he had sacrificed his duty 
to the North and to the Union. Neither 
President Pierce nor Senator Douglas were 
considered available by the Southern Dem- 
ocrats, who dominated their party, and 
James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, was 
nominated. * * 
* 


THis treatment of Douglas showed the 


grossest ingratitude on the part of the 
slave-holding section, for no man had in- 
curred greater odium than he in supporting 
the cause of slavery. After the passage 
of the Kansas- Nebraska Act, Douglas 
was burned and hung in effigy in every 
portion of the free States, sometimes in a 
hundred different places in the same night. 
Nearly every Protestant pulpit denounced 
his course, and among the petitions to the 
Senate against the measure was one signed 
by three thousand and fifty clergymen. 
An Emigrant Aid Society was incorpo- 
rated in Massachusetts, with a capital of 
$5,000,000, and emigrants were sent to 
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Kansas in hundreds to uphold the cause 
of liberty. So great was the ferment 
throughout the North that Douglas was 
warned by friends not to go to Chicago. 
He insisted upon going there, however, 
and made a speech in front of North Mar- 
ket Hall, defending the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act. Flags were hung at half-mast on the 
shipping in the harbor, and for several 
hours before the time appointed for the 
speech the church bells of the city were 
tolled, bringing together a crowd of about 
ten thousand, almost unanimously opposed 
to Douglas. The Little Giant, as he was 
called, managed to get a hearing at inter- 
vals, one interval being as long as fifteen 
minutes, but the scene for the greater part 
of the time was one of the wildest disor- 
der. Pistols were fired in the air, eggs 
and stones were thrown at the stand, and 
a body of three or four hundred men in 
red shirts, and attired otherwise as sailors 
and thoroughly armed, ranged themselves 
in front of the stand and ordered Douglas 
to leave it. Hestuck to his post, however, 
in the midst of all the confusion from eight 
o'clock in the evening—it was Saturday— 
until a quarter past twelve at night, when 
he suddenly drew his watch from his 
pocket and looked at it in front of the 
crowd, and in a distinct tone of voice 
said, at an interval of silence: “It is 
now Sunday morning—I’ll go to church, 
and you may go to Douglas 
then retired amidst the uproar, got into 
a carriage and rode to his hotel. The 
crowd followed the carriage and nearly 
threw it off the bridge into the river. They 
had seized the carriage for that purpose 
and lifted it, but the driver whipped his 
horses violently and dashed through and 
over the mob to the Tremont House, where 
Douglas retired to his room. About five 
thousand persons then stationed them- 
selves in Lake Street, opposite the room 
occupied by Douglas, and howled at him. 
The landlord begged Douglas to leave the 
house, fearing that the furious people might 
set fire to it, but Douglas only raised his 
window, walked out on the balcony, took a 
good look at his persecutors, and told 
them the day would come when they would 
hear him, and then bade them good-night. 
This incident, as related by Douglas him- 
self, gives a vivid illustration of the excite- 
ment which reigned throughout the North 
when the Republican party came into ex- 
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istence. It was excitement not at all un- 
justifiable, when it is remembered that the 
fundamental principle of the Declaration 
of Independence was at stake, that slavery 
was not a question of color alone, and that 
the free North was menaced with the 
overthrow of institutions under which the 
Northern States had grown to be prosper- 
ous and happy beyond comparison in an- 
cient or modern times. 

THE South preferred Buchanan to Doug- 
las, because Buchanan, having been absent 
from the country as Minister to England, 
had not incurred the odium brought upon 
Douglas in the North by the very support 
which he had given to the slave-holding 
oligarchy of the South. What a lesson for 
statesmen there is in this fact! Buchanan 
was elected; but eleven Northern States 
voted for Fremont. The moral victory 
was with the Republicans. A large ma- 


‘jority of the people of the free States had 


supported the Republican party, which was 
now the accepted champion of freedom. 
At the same time the election of Buchanan 
by the South showed that the conflict— 
and perhaps an armed conflict—between 
freedom and slavery must be fought out 
to the end. Abraham Lincoln was quick 
to perceive this. Usually cautious and 
conservative in his utterances, as com- 
pared with the more aggressive enemies of 
slavery, he sometimes spoke out with a 
vigor that betrayed the strength of his 
feelings,as when he exclaimed in pleading 
the cause of a poor and free colored boy, 
menaced with enslavement at New Orleans 


-on account of his poverty, “I will yet 


make this country too hot for the foot of 
aslave.” Abraham Lincoln, with other in- 
telligent and well-informed men, believed 
that there was a conspiracy to effect the 
nationalization of slavery—the spreading 
of that institution over all the Territories 
and all the States, old as well as new, 
North as well as South. The conspiracy 
did not go so far as treason in the minds 
and the intentions of all who were its prin- 
cipal agents, for Senator Douglas proved 
himself true as steel to the Union when 
the clash of arms aroused him to the real 
condition of affairs. Butthere is no doubt 
that leading Southern statesmen, from the 
time when the vote for Fremont gave no- 
tice that the North stood for freedom, were 
resolved that either the South and slavery 


should dominate the Union, or that the 
Union snould be dissolved. 

* 

* 

THE Republican party, therefore, did not 
step into line merely as the custodian of 
certain political principles. Its mission in- 
volved not only the defence of free insti- 
tutions, but the maintenance of the na- 
tional existence. For four years, under 
the Buchanan administration, the North 
remained helpless. It saw the power con- 
ferred on the executive for the preserva- 
tion and defence of the Union diverted 
and abused for the undermining and de- 
struction of the Union. It saw Northern 
arsenals stripped of their artillery, their 
rifles and ammunition, and Southern arse- 
nals and dock-yards replenished at every 
point with weapons belonging to the na- 
tion to be used in attacking the nation’s 
life. It is unfortunate that this portion of 
the history of the great civil struggle has 
never been written. It is no doubt a pain- 
ful subject, but in the interest of historic 
truth it should not be neglected. Natu- 
rally the survivors of the Confederacy pre- 
fer to dwell on the war itself, in which the 
Confederate as well as the Union armies 
displayed gallantry not surpassed in his- 
tory. Open warfare is honorable, and the 
South cannot be blamed for wishing to 
pass over the dark period of Benedict Ar- 
noldism in Buchanan’s Cabinet, when the 
nation was stripped of its strength by its 
constitutional guardians preparatory to en- 
tering upon its fight for existence. The 
writer has been told by an ex-Confederate 
officer, present when Sumter was fired on, 
that the shells thrown from Sumter by the 
Union garrison contained not powder, but 
sand. Was this the work of a diabolical 
conspiracy plotted long before in Buchan- 
an’s War Department? It is no wonder 
that, while work like this was going on the 
North grew more and more impatient, and 
that the people of Pittsburgh rose in riot 
to prevent cannon from being taken from 
the arsenal in that city to New Orleans. 
During those four years of plotting and 
secret treason the Republican party re- 
mained vigilant and watchful, ever keep- 
ing its best men to the front, and ever loyal 
to the Union and liberty. 

* * 


* 
THE election of Abraham Lincoln was 
made a pretext for secession by the people 
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of eleven slave States. The Republican 
party and its representatives in Congress 
sought by every honorable means to es- 
cape this issue, and to induce the Southern 
States to remain in the Union. It would 
have been impossible to have gone farther 
in offers of conciliation than did the Repub- 
licans in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. Indeed, at this time it seems 
almost as if honor and self-respect were 
imperilled by the terms which the North- 
ern representatives offered to the South. 
Those terms were not accepted. The 
leaders of the conspiracy would not go 
backward. They had resolved to break 
up the Union, and nothing remained but 
to confront them as enemies of the Union. 

Says a distinguished writer : “‘ The long 
political struggle was over. A morte seri- 
ous one was about tobegin. For the first 
time in the history of the government the 
South was defeated in a presidential elec- 
tion where an issue affecting the slavery 
question was involved. There had been 
grave conflicts before, sometimes followed 
by compromise, oftener by victory for the 
South. But the election of 1860 was the 
culmination of a contest which was in- 
herent in the structure of the govern- 
ment; which was foreshadowed by the 
Louisiana question of 1812; which became 
active and angry over the admission of 
Missouri; which was revived by the an- 
nexation of Texas, and still further in- 
flamed by the Mexican War; which was 
partially allayed by the compromises of 
1850; which was precipitated for final set- 
tlement by the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise, by the consequent struggle for 
mastery in Kansas, and by the aggressive 
intervention of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Dred Scott. These are the events 
which led, often slowly, but always with 
directness, to the political revolution of 
1860. The contest was inevitable, and 
the men whose influence developed and 
encouraged it may charitably be regarded 
as the blind agents of fate. But if person- 
al responsibility for prematurely forcing 
the conflict belongs to any body of men, 
it attaches to those who in 1854 broke 
down the adjustments of 1820 and 1850. 
If the compromises of those years could 
not be maintained, the North believed that 
all compromise was impossible; and they 
prepared for the struggle which this fact 
foreshadowed. They had come to be- 


lieve that the house divided against it- 
self could not stand; that the Republic 
half-slave, half-free could not endure. 
They accepted as their leader the man 
who proclaimed these truths. The peace- 
ful revolution was complete when Abra- 
ham Lincoln was chosen President of the 
United States.” 

Such was the beginning of the Republi- 
can party, which, within a few years after 
its origin, and within a few months after 
its introduction to power, was called upon 
to direct the forces and evoke and util- 
ize the resources of the Republic in the 
greatest conflict of modern times. Of the 
course of the party during and after that 
conflict we shall have more to say. 

* 
* 

One fact that should never be forgotten 
is so prominent in the early history of the 
Republican party that it deserves mention 
here, and that is that the party was found- 
ed on moral principle. The great principle 
of human equality, human right to liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness within the 
bounds of moral and legal obligation, 
found its first potent expression since the 
Declaration of Independence in the pkat- 
form of the Republican party. The men 
who made Republicanism powerful, who 
carried its standard to the White House 
and who arrayed the North in defence of 
freedom and the Union were actuated by 
moral principle. Selfishness did not enter 
into their calculations, save that they felt 
that in fighting the battle of humanity 
they were fighting theirown. The Whig 
party had been wrecked on the rock of 
time-serving selfishness and short-sighted 
ambition, and the Republican leaders of 
forty years ago were careful to avoid the 
pitfall in which so many Whig statesmen 
had found their political grave. Honesty 
and courage proved the best policy, and 
the Republican party achieved success be- 
cause it had the virtue to deserve and the 
fortitude to command success. The les- 
sons of the first ten years of the Republi- 
can party’s history cannot be too deeply 
impressed on Republicans of to-day, who 
have to confront issues hardly less diffi- 
cult than those of 1856 and 1860; for 
while the War forthe Union effaced slavery 
and made secession forever impossible, it 
left a legacy of problems as yet unsolved 
and every day growing more formidable. 
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No. 2841.—Lapigs’ Waist. 


THE LATEST. 


By courtesy of ‘‘Standard Delineator. 


LADIES’ WAIST. The attractive features of the dainty 

No. 2841.—The present fashion of unit- waist shown in our engraving will be readi- 
ing black skirts and colored waists on all ly recognized by any one at all conversant 
occasions causes any novelty in dressy with fashion. The novel collar and the 
basques to be eagerly welcomed by all who unique arrangement of the yoke and tabs 
desire to appear becomingly gowned. will be found exceedingly favorable to 
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most figures and very effective if devel- 
oped in tasteful combinations. 

Brocaded chameleon satin, shading from 
amaryllis to deep purple, was the material 
selected for the main portion of this waist, 
miroir velvet and Point de Venise lace pro- 
viding the trimming. 

The back and front portions are fur- 
nished with a foundation lining for the 


No. 2837.—Missgs’ JACKET 


outer material, being included with the lin- 
ing in the under-arm seams. The fronts 
are overlaid to yoke depth with velvet and 
the fastening is arranged invisibly down 
the centre. The front portions extend 
from the under-arm seam in one piece 
only, fitting the figure closely at the side- 
fronts, the extra fulness being shirred at 
the edge of the yoke. Pointed tabs of 
velvet, outlined with lace, extend from the 


sides of the yoke with extremely decora- 
tive effect. The back is laid plainly across 
the shoulders and the fulness confined in 
tiny pleats at the waist-line. A drawn belt 
of velvet, ending in a jaunty bow at the 
front, finishes the lower edge of the waist. 
The voluminous leg-o’-mutton sleeve is 
shaped with one seam only, and is pro- 
vided with a coat - sleeve lining. ‘The 
drawn collar is finished 
with a small bow and is 
trimmed with vertical 
rows of lace, which also 
serve to decorate the 
yoke, tabs and cuffs. 

The model ex- 
tremely handsome and 
permits much variation 
in the matter of garni- 
ture. The waist might 
be effectively made of 
old-rose glacé silk and 
the accessories of velvet 
showing one of the beau- 
tiful Persian designs in 
appropriate shades. Or 
the yoke might be con- 
structed of some soft, 
filmy material, as chiffon 
or silk muslin, shirred 
over a plain cdllar. 


MISSES’ JACKET. 


No. 2837.—Mademoi- 
selle, who nearing 
young ladyhood §suff- 
ciently to have her own 
opinions regarding fash- 
ions, can rest assured 
when she arrays herself 
in the jaunty jacket 
shown in the illustration 
that it is not only be- 
coming, but that it pos- 
sesses novelties in the 
shape of sleeves and fas- 
tenings that are strictly 
“up to date.” The material used for the 
model is novelty cloaking in two shades of 
brown, the trimming and collar facing are 
of brown velvet, and the buttons are 
Japanese bronze. 

The back is fitted closely to the figure 
by means of centre-back, side-back, under- 


arm and shoulder seams, all of which are * 


sprung sufficiently below the waist-line to 
produce the fashionable ripple effect. The 
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fronts are loose and the right buttons 
across the left with two large buttons and 
buttonholes near the armhole; the right 
side is decorated in a similar manner, but 
the closing is sham. The outside edge of 
the fastening-flap is cut in a graceful shape 
and trimmed with velvet, a corresponding 
line of velvet being carried down the other 
side, thus giving the appearance of a sep- 
arate front. The fastening of the left side, 
from the armhole to the lower edge, is 
accomplished by invisible hooks and eyes. 
The turn-down collar is stiffened by an in- 
terlining of fibre chamois or hair-cloth, and 


is faced with the velvet. The pockets are. 


real and not sham, and are most conven- 
ient for mouchoir and porte-monnaie. 
They are edged with velvet held at 
each end by a button. The sleeves 
are cut by one of the prettiest pat- 
terns, for this portion of a garment, 
that have been shown this season. 
They are what is knownas the melon 
pattern, and have four sections, two 
of which are cut in the shape of a 
melon, and meet, in a point, the out- 
side seams of the other sections 
about six inches above the wrist. 
The two other sections fit the arm 
closely from this point to the lower 
edge of the sleeve, which is finished 
with facing, the fore-arm being dec- 
orated with buttons and simulated 
buttonholes. 

The outside seams of all the sec- 
tions are covered with narrow velvet 
ribbon. 


GIRLS’ CLOAK AND CAP. 


No. 2822, Girls’ Cloak, and No. 
2780, Girls’ Tam-o’-Shanter Cap 
(eight-gored). — The pretty little 
maid pictured in her stylish mid- 
winter outfit looks warm enough to 
defy the cold of even an Arctic voy- 
age, instead of an ordinary skating 
trip, for which she is apparently 
bound. The combination of materials 
which go to make up her costume are 
most happily chosen and are admira- 
bly suited to the pattern. Cadet-blue 
bouclé with a black diagonal curl is 
used for the cloak, the collarette be- 
ing of cadet-blue moiré, edged, as is 
the turn-down collar, with black 
Thibet. The buttons, large and 


small, are blue and black enamel on No, 2822.—Giris’ CLoak. No. 2870.—GIRLS’ TAM-0’=SHANTER Cap, 


metal faces. The sleeves have the outside 
seams covered with narrow black novelty 
braid. 

The short waist is fitted by shoulder and 
under-arm seams. The front gores of the 
skirt are sewed plain along the lower 
edge of the waist, and the back ones, 
which are stiffened by an interlining of 
fibre chamois or hair-cloth, are pleated on 
the same. 

These gores are cut very full and hang 
in deep folds. The fronts fasten double- 
breasted with buttons and buttonholes. 

The collarette is set in at the neck with 
the turn-down collar, and is laid in a 
forward-turning pleat which is carried 
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No. 2852.—Boys’ Box REEFER. 


straight from the front lower edge to the 
shoulder, and thence in a slope to the cen- 
tre of the back, where it meets the similar 
pleat from the other side in a point, the 
under fulness forming a pretty hood effect. 
The under side of the cape is lined with 
the cloaking. The sleeves are in three 
sections and have a one-seamed lining. 

The jaunty little Tam, which will not 
blow off her head, no matter how fast she 
skates, is of the same material as the cloak, 
and has two black quills held by a black 
velvet rosette. 

It is made in eight sections, which meet 
in the centre of the crown. The lining is 
in two pieces, the crown and the side por- 
tions. The cap is joined to a narrow band 
which fits the head closely. 


BOYS’ BOX REEFER. 


No. 2852.—The reign of Lord Fauntle- 
roy, with his long curls, sashes and velvet 
suits, is over; and, at present, small boys, 


to be in the fashion, must have their hair . 


cropped short and be clad in as close an 
imitation of their fathers and big brothers 
as possible. There is nothing girlish about 
the trim reefer shown in the illustration, 
and on that account, if for no other, it 
should be popular with the young gen- 
tlemen themselves, as well as their more 
far-seeing mothers, who will undoubtedly 
recognize the fact that the coat is simple 
in construction, substantial and _ stylish. 
The material of the pictured reefer is 
navy-blue montagnac, with black velvet 
binding and collar-facing, and fastened 
with black horn buttons. Irish frieze, 
chinchilla, beaver or rough-faced cheviot, 
all would make up handsomely by this 
pattern. 

The reefer is fitted by side-back and 
shoulder seams, and closes in double- 
breasted fashion on the right side with but- 
tons and buttonholes. The turn-down 
collar, stiffened by an interlining gf can- 
vas, is in one piece and fastens in front. 
The pockets are inserted beneath the 
flaps. The reefer can be lined or not as 
preferred; if unlined the lower edge is 
faced with farmer’s satin. 

The sleeves are coat-shape, loose enough 
to be comfortable over the under-jacket, 
but not possessing any unnecessary ful- 
ness, 

NOTES. 

It is a surprising thing that at this sea- 
son one should find so much to chronicle 
regarding Fashion’s doings, but there are 
so many things to note that the pen will 
scarcely move quickly enough to perform 
its duty to the impatient mind. 

Alterations are seen in every portion of 
the feminine costume, but in none more 
forcibly than in the waist. Oda bodices 
still thrive, but are no longer as favored as 
a season ago. They are made of printed 
velvets, of Persian and chameleon silks, 
and of plain and striped velvets which 
combine black and some light color, such 
as cerise, yellow and emerald green. 

On many jaunty costumes a cavalier cuff 
is used. It seems very much in keeping 
with Louis XV. and XVI. styles, and the 
gauntlet effect is mest becoming to the 
hand. 
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NOTES, 


MINNIE MADDERN was a Star at seven- 
teen, and in her time she has played many 
parts. Her occasional appearances in 
Ibsen’s dramas, notably as Dora in “A 
Doll’s House,” have been among the most 
interesting of artistic.events during the 
last five or six years. 

* 
* 


Henry Irvine is warm his advocacy 
of an endowed theatre for America, and 
has been setting forth his views with char- 
acteristic vigor. The following words 
from a recent letter of his on the subject 
are well worth quoting: “The national 
utility of such a body, for instance, as the 
Comédie Francaise cannot be overesti- 
mated, for not only can it preserve the 
subtleties of artistic work which genius 
* creates and tradition completes, but it can 
keep ever before young workers those 
happy inspirations of the moment which 
count for so much in an art which is ever 
in touch with temperament, and which a 
continuously existing body can record and 
transmute into living facts. Not that one 
temperament can reproduce the qualities 
of another; but to know and to be able to 
judge of the method and effect of great 
predecessors must, in any art, be of in- 
calculable advantage. Such advantage 
can only be preserved by the transmit- 
tance of example, and to classical art 
traditions are not mere clouds that come 
and go. With great traditions may come 
great style, and without great style there 
can be no great acting. To see a great 
actor is in itself, for a younger one, some- 
thing of an education, and to see the 
moods of great artists placed before the 
student must be of the greatest advantage 
in any school of art. Now, how are these 
traditions to be preserved? This is a 
question which I have often been asked in 
my own country. Money is spent on a 
great variety of philanthropic and educa- 
tional objects; there are handsome endow- 
ments for schools of painting and colleges 
of music; why not have one subventioned 
theatre in a large centre, where the stand- 
ard of the drama can be successfully up- 
held, and where the student may study 
the methods and technique of his art ? 
For, with such a theatre, there would be a 
dramatic school.” 


Max O’RELL was the guest of the Twelfth 
Night Club at the tea in their pretty club- 
rooms, No. 18 East Twenty-eighth Street, 
recently. 

He brought only a few of his impres- 
sions along. Mrs. Alice Fisher, the presi- 
dent of the club, introduced him in a neat 
and complimentary little speech, in which 
she referred to the fact that this was the 
third attempt of the club to have him with 
them. 

“ We have been waiting for him for two 
years,” she said, “ but, like old wine, he is 
all the better for keeping. He comes to 
us to-day, not as Max O’Rell, but as M, 
Blouet, the playwright. ’ 

Almost the first utterance of the cele- 
brated foreigner was that he did not like 
New York. This met with expressive 
“Ohs!” and several “Why nots?” and 
M. Blouet modified his statement by 
saying: “London and New York are en- 
tirely too large for my profession—that is, 
one of my professions—lecturing. A man 
in New York does not say to his wife at 
the breakfast-table, as do men of smaller 
cities: ‘ My dear, where shall we go to- 
night ? Shall we not attend Max O’Rell’s 
lecture?’ For the fact that there is to bea 
lecture in this city is completely lost, as it 
is in London, in the thousands of dollars’ 
worth of theatrical advertisements.” 


Dearness CANNOT BE CURED by local 
applications, as they cannot reach the dis- 
eased portion of the ear. There is only 
one way to cure Deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you havea 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed 
forever ; nine cases out of ten are caused 
by catarrh, which is nothing but an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for © 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
(Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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Advertising Department. 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, 
chest, or limbs, use an 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counter- 
feits and imitations is as good as the genuine. 


SHO SSO 


Wake Up, Old Man—Wake 


Be a BOOK-KEEPER— 
Be a FIRST-CLASS Book-keePer! 
You Will Never Fall Asleep-Over Your Work 


or be troubled over long columns of figures, if you will purchase 
and master the contents of ‘‘ Goopwin’s IMproveD BOoOK-KEEPING 
AND Business Manuau.”’ This book is not a luxury, but a neces- 
sity—particularly to the progressive. It leads directly to money- 
making and money-saving. You can learn from it how to open, 
keep, and close ANY set of double-entry books, in the most modern, 
up-to-date manner; change from single to double entry; locate er- 
rors in trial balances; prove postings; improve systems; average 
accounts; make ‘balance sheets;’’ teach book-keeping: earn 
money as an expert; save one-third labor; keep books for or 
manage a STOCK COMPANY, and more—M UCH MORE. Price 
(post-paid), $3.00. Your money back if you cannot learn ALL in 
three weeks! SAVE THIS and send for descriptive pamphlet, or 
aa for THE BOOK, mentioning the subject in which you are most in- 
terested. J. H. GOODWIN, Room 139, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. Pray’s 
An Elegant Doorway 


A Beautiful Window Toilet 


Preparations. 


DIAMOND NAIL ENAMEL, Quickest, most brilliant nail _ 
polish, free from grit, does not stain, fragrant perfume. ; 


, An artistic door and a charmivg window do 
‘more to beautify a room than any other two 
things. You can make an artistic doorway and 
a charming window at a very moderate cost by 
using the adjustable arches. They are made so 
they can be readily fitted to any window or 
door. They make finer effects than Moorish 


: cheap fretwork that you buy by the square foot, 


fretwork at not one quarter the cost. They are 
made with artistic cut glass jewel settings, and 
without. These arches are not made up like the 


but are specially designed, and, by the applica- 
tion of a recent invention, are so made that any 
particular door or window can be readily and 
easily fitted. Made in white and gold, or as 
antique oak, or cherry, or ash. ey are not 
“in the trade,’ but are sold direct from the 
manufactory. I want a good agent in each 
town or city. No canvassing is required. You 
can sit in your own house or office and take or- 
ders. It is a pleasant and profitable business. 
Write for a descriptive circular and terms. If 
you do not wish to act as my agent, but simply 
wish to fit up your own rooms, write for a de- . 
scriptive circular and I will supply you direct 
from: the factory, provided I have no agent in 
your place. If I have an agent in your place, I 
will send your application to the agent. 

This business is particularly pleasant for a 
lady, and, as above stated, requires no canvass- 
ing. Send for a descriptive circular at once. 


JOHN C. TAYLOR 


No, 21 Linden Place Hartford, Conn. 


ONGOLINE bleaches and cleans the nails. 
hosiery and glove stains from the skin. 50 cents. 
POCKET EMERY BOARD for shaping the nails. 
splitting, repair$ broken nails. Box, 10 pieces, 25 cents. 
» HYGENIA FACE POWDER contains no bismuths, magnesia, 
chalk, or anyinjurious substance. Highly medicinal, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


50 and 25 cents. 


quickly absorbed. Boxes, 25 and 50 cents. 


adhesive, spreads smoothly. 50 cents. 


OLIVINE OINTMENT, 50 cents. 


PEDOLIN, a liquid. & cents. 
ies for the relief and cure of Corns, 


These two reme: 
Bunions, etc., used by Dr. Pray 25 years’ practice. 


and pedicure goods. 40 articles. 


DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO., 


SALESROOMS: 


10 and 12 East 23d Street, New York. 


ROSALINE for tinting the lips, cheeks and nails a ros 
hue, true to nature. Not detected or affected by col 
baths. Unequaled lip salve. Boxes, 25 and $0 cents. 

CREAM VAN-OLA whitens the hands, Cures rough, chap- 


ped skin, sunburn, skin diseases. Soothing emollient, 
Removes ink, 


Prevents 


Sold everywhere, and sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Send for 12-page illustrated catalogue of manicure 


Established 1868, 
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4.—“Hang by my feet; and 
| then—” 
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5.—“After twirling a little, 
I’ll—Here, what’s the matter 
with the durned thing?” 
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6.—“Oh!” 
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Advertising 


Depariment. vii 


MOTHER and BABE. 
A Book of Priceless 
Value for 


EXPECTANT 
MOTHERS, by 
Mrs. JENNESS 
MILLER, with 
Patterns 
for Mater- 
nity Dress, 
Adjustable 
ye Undergar- 
ments, and for 
 Baby’s entire 
outfit, all for 

$2. Send bust meas- 
ure for Mother’s pat- 


terns. 
Booklet of pages 
ree. 
Jenness Miller Book Dept., 
2 114 Fitth Ave, 
New York. 


by’s Health ot 


TH BEST” NURSER 


Bowel Trouble. cleansed! 
METS Nipple Cannot Collapse. 
At dr 5C., ; or by mail 35c., 
post-paid. Sato delivery. “Clingfast” Nipple 
warranted pure gum, 50e. doz., post-paid. 
The Gotham Co., 82 Warren St., N.Y. 


Featherbone 


For Waists, Sleeves 


and Skirt Ss 


Parlors: 833 Broac New 
Galle Wabash Avenve, Chicago; 
40 West St., Boston; 1113 Chestnut St., 
Philadel phia._ Se Send 65 cts. for 12-y ard 
sample Skirt 
WARREN FEATHERBONE co. 
THREE OAKS, MICH, 


NDERSIGNED prepares translations from 
the Germanin every department of literature, 


CHARLES F, AMERY (Office of this Paper), 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Frech- 
les, Moth-Patches, Rash and 
Skin Diseases, and every 
blemish on beauty, 
and defies detection. 
On its virtues it has 
stood the test of 2 
years; no other has. 
and # so harmless 
we taste it to be sure 
it is properly made. 
Accept no counter- 
feit of similar name. 
distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Sayre said 
toa lady of thehams- 
on (a patient): 
BY, ladies will use 
m, recommend 
*Gouraud’s Oream’ as dhe least of all the Shin 
Oreparations.’’ One bottle will last six months, using it 
every day. Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous 
without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. ¥. 
For sale by all 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin. 
will do it. 


No other cosmetic 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 


“Wonderfully soothing and 
healing.” — Yournal of Health, 


New York. 
“Excellent in dandruff, chafing, 


and itching.”—Medical and Sur- 
gical Reporter, Philadelphia. 


“It leaves the skin soft, smooth, 
and supple. A luxury for sham- 
pooing.” — Medical Standard, 


Chicago. 


Mixture 


Smoking 
Tobacco 


“We could not 
improve the quality 
if paid double 
the price” 
A 20z.Trial Package 


The Finest Leaf -) 
Tobacco grown is used 
in Yale, making it the most 
sumptuous and seductive 
Pipe Tobacco that can 
be found in any Part 
of the” World”” 


MARBURG BROS. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO, 
BALTIMORE MD. 
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Stearns Bicycles 


are handsome, light, durable. Such grace of desi 
as is embodied in this “fast, easy-running, much- 
talked-about” mount can only be secured by the 
most approved methods, finest material and skilled 
workmanship. 


The ’96 Stearns will be the best bicycle it is 
| possible to produce. Finished at your option in 


| orange or b 

now for beautiful new catalogue. 

“Che Yellow Fellow,’ 

| | E. C. STEARNS & CO., Makers, Syracuse, N. Y. ' 

; San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 

i THE TINKHAM CYCLE CO., Agents, 306-310 West soth St., New Yorke I 

x 
F 
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TH E DENSMO RE D0BBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP is cheaper 


for you to use, if you follow directions, 
than any other Soap would be, if given to you, 
for by its use clothes are saved. Clothes cost 
more than soap. This Soap cost in 1869 twenty 
cents a bar. Now it costs nine. It contains 
precisely the same ingredients, and no others, 
now as then, and costs less than half. Buy it 
of your grocer, use it and preserve your clothes. 
If he hasn’t it, he knows that he can buy it of 
4 LIGHTEST TOUCH TO KEYS AND GIVES LEAST | his wholesale grocer. The genuine always has 
i FATIGUE TO OPERATOR ; 
our name on the wrapper. Look out for imita- 


As it is 
UP-TO-DATE, ATTAINING THE GREATEST NUM- | tions, there are many of them. “ 
BER OF DESIRABLE ENDS; si 


And as it is so simply and accurately made that 

ANYONE CAN TAKE IT APART AND PUT IT TO- PRESERVATION oobi Blecete Gone 

enintiai tists so 4 is an established fact of a generation. It is not 

um 0 ; ] ] 
an experiment or a wild assertion, but abso- 
Seige eng se IS RAPIDLY INCREAS- | Jytely true. Think carefully whether you pre- 
H | rr Rage oa NEVER WILLINGLY CHANGE | fer to save a cent or two on soap or dollars on 
| OF ANY OTHER TYPE- | clothes. You can’t do both. Buy Dobbins’ 
. Electric and look on every wrapper for the 
Adopted by the U. S. War Department in 1893; the War | name of 

Dept. contract, renewed in 1894, supplied Densmores to the 


Government Land Offices throughout the U.S. in 1895. First 
Densmore purchased by the Carnegie Steel Co. in 1892—they DOBBINS SOAP M’F’G CO., 


now have 33 in use. 
Successors to I. L. Cragin & Co., 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, N.Y. PUILADELPHUA, PA. 


“*4T7HE WORLD'S GREATEST TYPEWRITER." 


Advertising Department, ix 


French National § IT IS THE TONIC OF § NO 
‘Prize of : ALL TONICS. i HOUSEHOLD 
2 Acknowledged so by every physician. é SHOULD BE 


E. FOUGERA & CO, 26-28 North William Street, New York. 


CONSERVATORY OF 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


FOUND 74. 
170 WEST 23d STREET. @ @ @ INCORPORATED BY ACT OF LEGISLATURE. 


The most complete and successful Music School in America. Thorough and systematic instruction in all the 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, and all Orchestral Instruments, Elocution, Oratory and Dramatic Art. 


From the First Beginning to “~ Highest Artistic Perfection. 


PEN ALL SUMMER. 
OPERA SCHOOL. 
ee Preparation for the Stage. lectures on History of Music, and Scientific Musical Subjects. Compositions by 
Students performed at the Conservatory Concerts. 
The degrees of Bachelor ot Music (B. M.) Master of Music (MM.) and Doctor of Music (Mus. Doc.) granted. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


DR. E. EBERHARD, Presivent, 


170 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


ail 


A STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE INSTRUMENT SOLD ON EASY TERMS. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue, which we send FREE to any address. 


& SON, 
BROADWAY and 47th STREET,'NEW'YORK. 
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WINSOR & NEWTON'S 
WATERPROOF INDIAN INK. 


This Ink is made from 
Genuine Indian Ink. 

It is absolutely indeli- 
ble. Having once dried, 
it is unaffected by sub- 
sequent wetting. 

Lines drawn from the 
thickest to the thinnest 
remain undisturbed by 
moisture, and purity of 
the most delicate color- 
wash is retained unsul- 
lied. 


& 
INDIAN INK 


MADE IN 21 DIFFERENT SHADES, 


Sample Card on application to 


Rathbone Place, | 88 Fulton Street, 


LONDON, ENG. NEW YORK. 


deceived in a pay 

There’ s no better guide when 
buying a wheel than this 

famous name | 


Monarch 


It identifies the king of 
wheels— it’s a guarantee 
of strength, speed and reli- 
ability. A name that you 
can proudly point out to 
your friends. ror chitdren and 


adults who waut a lower price wheel the Defiance is 
made in 8 models, $40 to$75. Send for Monarch b book. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co., 2, 


Lake, Halsted & Fulton Sts.Chicago. 


BRANCHES : "24 
salt ate Gh, 
ortlan alt Lake Cit, 
Denver, Detroit, = 


Toronto. 


. Motors. 


Higgins’ 
Drawing 
Inks (Black and Colors) 


The Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World. 
—“ There is no ink equal to it for half 


Jo. PENNELL says :— 
a dozen reasons.’ 
FROST says :—“i use a great deal of it, and it is 
certainly the best.” 
AT ALL DEALERS. 


(By mail, prepaid, 35 cents a bottle; color card showing 
actual inks sent free.) 


Higgin’ ¢= 
Photo-Mounter 


The new adhesive for mounting 
photographs, and for scrap-book, 
tissue work, and general use. Will 
not warp, cockle, nor strike through 
any mount. Spreads smoothly and 
easily—no lumps. Beautiful white color. 
readv. Fully guaranteed. 

AT ALL DEALERS. 
(3 ounce jar, prepaid, by mail for 30 cents.) ‘ 


‘CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 
168 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Always 


Don’t you hear dem bells ? 

pDey’ sringingeverywhere! 
A h 

pete THE NEW standard 

DEPARTURE excei- 


BELLS... 


world over. 

Send postal for booklet to 

BRISTOL,CONN 
U.s.Ae 


py an 
prices. 


The New Departure Bell Co., 


GEORGE KROUSE, 


Brass Founder, 
Manufacturer of all Kinds of Brass Castings 
150-154 Morgan St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Castings for Water-Meters, Globe Valves, Dynamos, 
Phosphor Bronze. Heavy Castings. Esti- 
mates Furnished from Drawings. Pattern-Making, 


Brass-Finishing. 
sell é gholee line 


WANTED SALESMEN ey 


POTATOES. ee SALARY or COMMIS- 
SION PAID WEEKLY. PERMANENT and PAYING 
POSITIONS to GOOD MEN. SPECIAL INDUCE- 
MENTS to BEGINNERS. EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY 
GIVEN IF DESIRED. Write at once for terms to 


The Hawks Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Raised metal letters, any 
— Pins, initials, if not more than 
= four, with class colors. 

Sterling Silver 25c. $2.50 per doz. 
lated roc, 1.00 perdoz, 
‘atalog for ’96 free. 
McRae & Keeler, Attleboro,Mase, 


Silver 


= 
can’t tell a 


Advertising Department. 


CHILDREN 


FOR CHILDREN WHILE CUTTING THEIR TEETH 
AN OLD 


AND 
WELL-TRIED REMEDY 


For Over Fifty Years. “\WHEN THE GREEN COMES BACK” 


then cycling days lure us on to thoughts 
of wheels, and ‘‘which shall it be?” 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP | 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS 


of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE "9 

TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT ~~) } 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, OV 

ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and is A { 

the best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by Drug : Vrcycle S. 

+ - gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask tor You are bothered about CurisTmMas 
Girts. What better than a Rambler? 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 

Branch Houses and Riding Academies: 

Thicago. Boston. Washington. New York 

Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. Brooklyn. _ Detroit. Coventry,' Eng. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. Hy 


SUPERB DINING-CAR SERVICE. { 
COACHES LIGHTED BY GAS AND 
IN CHARGE OF COLORED PORTERS. 


F. J. MOORE, General Agent, 23 Exchange Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. W. JOHNSTON, Gen. Supt. 8B. F. HORNER, Gen. Pass. Agent, Cleveland, O. 
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Why. CATARRH, 


BRONCHITIS, 
| ASTHMA, 

FROM | THROAT or 
Suffer | 


TROUBLES? 
Ps. are cured while you sleep by the 


PILLOW- 
INHALER 


It makes a new climate in the bedroom, for 6 to 
8 hours every night, while sleeping as usual. 

It isa natural and easy process of all-night in- 
halation. 

It cures without stomach-dosing, douching, or 


snuffing. 
It is comfortable. 

One-third of our sales comes from ad- 
vertising; two-thirds from the personal 
recommendation of those who have used the 
Pillow-Inhaler. This speaks volumes for 
its merit. 

Send for descriptive pamphlet and testimo- 
nials, or call and see it. Please mention THE 
MonrtaLy ILLUSTRATOR AND HoME AND COUNTRY. 


PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


We will mail on applica- 
tion, free information how 
to grow hair upon a bald 
head, stop falling hair 
and remove scalp diseases. 
Address, 

Altenheim Med. Dispensary, 
I 127 Fast Third 
Cincinnati, 


EMBROIDERING FLOWERS 
tw BLUE BOOK 


giving full directions for em. 
broidering over 80 different 
flowers, leaves and fruits, 
showing the colors of silk to 
be used to an 
foreach. SENT address 
for 4 cents in stamps. 

The Br ainerd & Armstrong Silk Co., 

Union St., New London, Conn. 


GOLD!! 


Ladies and Gentlemen investing tt 0 A 
month for ten months in our 5 per ct, Bonds 
receive $1000 in Gold as a premium. No 
risk. Lossimpossible. 


WILCOX & COMPANY, Bond Brokers, 
529 Broadway, New York. 


4 1409 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, $ 


The THREE CREAT HOTELS in FLORIDA 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
THE PLANT SYSTEM OF RAILWAYS AND STEAMSHIPS. 


pl 


4 Fast Passenger Trains, Charieston to Florida. 
5 Fast Passenger Trains, Savannah to Florida. 
2 Fast Passenger Trains, Atlanta to Florida, 
2 Fast Passenger Trains, Montgomery to Florida. 
3 Steamships, Tampa to Havana, every week. 


B. W. WRENN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Savannah,Ca. 
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Advertising Department. 


A perfect typewriter 
does perfect work. 


“The beautiful work of 
the Yost” is unequalled. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Yost Writing Machine Co., 


61 Chambers St., New York. 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 


THAT TIRED FEELING 


CHAMPION WASHING MACHINE. 

Can sitdowntorunit. Runs lighter 

washes cleaner and faster than 
— machine on the market. C. 
Mills (Cyclone, Pa.) writes: **I would 
not take $1000 for myside-gear washer 
if I could not get another. People 
come to my house to buy. Sell faster 
than I can getthem. Send 24 ma- 
chines at once.’ We well sell at 
wholesale rates where we have no 
Agents. 
rite for prices, mentioning this 
publication. 


CHAMPION MFG. CO., 
MIDDLETOWN, PA. 


DOYLEY & 
CENTERPIECE 
mm BOOK 


Most 

“up to date ” book on the subject. ~4 
Chapters on Embroidery Stitches, 
Centerpieces, Doyleys, Ideal Honiton, Lun- 
cheon and Tea Cloths, Cut Work and Table 
Spreads in Denim. Over 70 Engraved 
Illustrations. Instructions for working 
each pattern are so plain that the beginner 
need not hesitate to undertake them. In- 
valuable to every lady who embroiders. 
Sent postpaid to any address for 10c. or 
the names of five ladies interested in 

embroidery and 4c. to cover postage. { 


Union St., New London, Conn. 


The 
United States 
Wheel 


Looks like a Wheel, 
Runs like aW heel, 
Acts like a Wheel, 
Built like a Wheel, 
And ts the Wheel 


to buy 
The Chicago Stamping Co. 
Chicago. 


Write for catalogue. 


MUSIC 


Tunes unlimited, 


HARBACH&CO.809FilbertSt. Phila.Pa, 


OWARA DIAL CO, 


"WALTHAM, MASS, 


Enamel Buttons and Pins for Clubs, Classes, Lodges, 
and Anniversaries, etc. All Emblems Burnt In. 
WALTHAM DIAL CO., WatrHam, Mass. 


0 8 
CARD 
FREE. HAVERFLELD PUB, 00, Cadiz, Ohio 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club _and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago IL 


Agents-Ladies or Gents, $75 
a week at home, using or selling 
Gray Piaters, or takingorders for us 
f to plate. Plate gold, silver, nickel, 
copper, white metal, manufacture 


the materials and outfits, teach the 

art, only complete outfit, including 

trade secrets and formulas, lathe, 

wheels, tools, all materials for pre- 

paring, polishing. plating and fin- 

hr a ishing, no toys, small in traveling 

Pay Icase, large for shops, description, 

prices. testimonials, samvles free. 

Gray & Co., Plating Works, Dep’t 16, Columbus, 0. 
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Advertising Department. 


TH E S EC R ET 


These Wafers and Soa 


ROUG 
figurements. 


MOTH, BLACKHEADS 
OR MODDY SEIN, and all other facile. 


Wafers by mail, $1.00; 6 boxes, $5.00. Soap by mail, 50 cents. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. ; 
Address all letters to H. B. FOULD, 214 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
Beware of all other *‘ so-called” Arsenic PREPARATIONS. 
DR. CAMPBELL’S WAFERS are the +. are arsenic wafers made. 
FO ARSENIC SOAP is the onl 
ION SOAP in the world. CORRESPOND NOE STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 


LIES IN THE USE OF 


DR. CAMPBELL'S SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS, and 
FOULD'S MEDICATED ARSENIC COMPLEXION SOAP, 
The only real Beautifiers of the Oomplezion, Skin, and Form. 


LES, V REDN nes, 


ATED ARSENIC COMPLEX- 


CLEAN HANDS. 


Every lady buys a STOVE POLISHING MITTEN at 
sight. Polishes the stove better and quicker than a 
brush. Sample by mail, 35 cents a set; 4 sets, $1. 
NEW ENG. NOVELTY MFQ. 24 Portland St. Dept. 
48, Boston, Mass. Agents can make $3 to $5 per day. 


A NEW ART WonDERFUL!! Any one can draw 
wd Portraits, Sketches 
Nature, etc., mechanically 
tented). A child Taught by mail; send 

or Catalogue. Agents wanted everywhere. 
EUGENE PEARL, Artist, 23 Union Square, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


MA 


\ Canary Breeders of the 
Bird Manna will 

irds, will prevent 
in g ood condition. 
while shedding 
A receipt of 15 cts. 
free. 


, Phila.,Pa. 


‘The Great Secret of the 
HartzMountains,Germa 
restore the song of Cage 
their ailments & keepthem 
It makes canaries sing.even 
feathers, Sent by mail on 
Sold by all druggists. g 
Bird Food Co., 400 N. 3d 


The Owen Electric Belt 
Cures Rheuma Sciatica, Chronic Diseases and 


Nervous Ailments in either man or woman, from 
any cause, where medicines fail. Write for 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT & APPLIANCE 
211 State St., Chicago, 


7 is a natural and scientific way to accomplish 

whatever is desired; health, wealth and power. 
We teach that way, and ‘the means are in your own 
Vital Magnetism and your will; the unseen power that 
commands nature's forces. Interesting circulars free. 
Pror. ANDERSON, M.I., Masonic saeiiceaes Chicago. 


, 
COIL SPRING SHAFT SUPPORT! 


AND ANTI-RATTLER. 
No™ 


Fast selling; always gives satisfaction. 
weight on horse. Worth twice the cost for conven-q@ 
ience in hitching up. Agents wanted. Send stamp = 
for circular, Price, $1.50. State rigbts for sale. = 


THE DECATUR SHAFT SUPPORT 00.2 
Decatur, Ill. 


GET THE BEST! 


1878, keep them and send two stamps for 
Tilustrated Circular No. 20. Fortune #4 
somebody. Numismatic Boxk, Boston, Mass, Coin Dept. H. C, 


F REE.=: 


FOLKS REDUCED 


From 15 to 25 Ibs. per 
mouth by a harmless 
treatment administered 

practicing physician of 17 years’ experience. No 
ba effects; no dstantion from business; no starv- 
ing; no wrinkles or flabbiness follow this treatment. It improves 
the general health, clears the skin, and beautifies the eomplexion. 
Endorsed by physicians and leading society ladies. Thousands cured, 
PATIENTS TREATED BY MAIL 
confidentially. For particulars call, or address with 6c in stamps 


oOo. W. EF. SNYDER, M. D., 
339 M’VICKER’S THEATER BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


If you have any rare American or fore 
eign coins or paper money issued before 


“THE STANDARD.” 
The only DRIPLKSS Strainer 
in the world. 

Nd drip to soil table linen. 
No wire to clog opent, No fall- 
ing off. Beautifully nickel- 


plated. 
Seat to _ address on receipt 
of price 25 cts. 


Standard Strainer Co., 34 Malden Lane, N.Y. City 


Rea 
? 
SS 
on 
arge illustrated Catalogue and sworn evidence 0! PAD 
these facts. Avoid imitations ot the Owen Belt. “ ? 
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For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. | retanishea 186x. 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy. 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS! 
MES. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS 
ef MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
ING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 


DIARRHEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 

world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- N E C KW EA Ie 

ing Syrup, and take no other. 
Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 


An unsurpassed line of Silks and 
Satins in Knots, Four-in-Hands, 
Club Ties and De Joinville Scarfs. 


GLOVES 


In the newest shades for Wed- 
dings, Dress, Walking and Riding. 


Improved SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER 


84 characters. 


Simplex Typewriter Co., 24 & % E. 13th 8t., N.Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNSE Madison Square, West, 


Severn IC EKHIBITIONS, NEW YORK CITY. 


musement. Catalogue, free. 
McALLISTER, ate. Optician, 49. ssau St., N. Ye 
SALESMEN WANTED Sea 
ery 
$r00 to $125 per month and expenses; staple line; posi- sise 
tion permanent, and desirable.’ Address, with logue of Wigs, Bir: 
stamp,. KING CO., 59, Chicago. Agents make big pay. Marshall, Lockport, N. 


MONTHLY ILLOSTRATOR HOME AND 


is printed on paper manufactured “— 


The Wanaque River Paper Co., 
ag WANAQUE, N. J. 


Pulitzer Building,, New York. 


Thomas P. Simpson, Washington, D. C. 
No attorney’s fee until —_ obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guid 


NESS & MEAD ere CURED. 
My Tubular Cushions help when all 
else fails. help Whis- 


= heard. Nopain, Invisible. fiscox. B’dway 
ew York, sole depot, Send for book and proofs FREE. 


L0 0K YOUNG be Pushed Aside 
because old-looking. 
your hair HAY’S HAIR HEA LTa — 


restore ooo color, stops dandiuff and hair 
falling. Don't stainskin. Harmless. Nothing equals it to dress, 


BOOK all postpaid. ie Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


A positive Cure by inhalation 


for Whoopi ing Cough, and a rem- 
edy and in Diph- 


theria, Scarlet Fever, Asthma, 
Croup, Catarrh, Ete. 


Sold by Druggists generally. Write for pamphlet. 
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‘Advertising Department. 


Jwo servants in two 
neighboring houses dwelt | 
But differently their 
Jaded and ay | 
of her life wastanp i ig 
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her beau—But 
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| oul nightly with 
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house with Sapolio. 
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the \ 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul Ry. | 


Owns and operates 6,168 miles 0%, thorough: 
ly gquipped road in the States o Illinois, 
Wisconsin, lowa, Missouri, Minnesota, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, and the Upper Penin 
of Michigan. 


'FIRST- CLASS 
IN 
EVERY 

_ RESPECT | 


It is foremost in adopting every possible 
appliance for the safety and comfort of pas- 
sengers, including an Absolute Block System, 
Westinghouse Train Signals, Steam Heat, 
. Electric Light, Vestibuled and Compartment 
Cars, etc. 


For further information address 
GEO, H. HEAFFORD, 4 
General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE MONON ROUTE. 


ITS 
PAT 


Every 
and Comfort 
Known to Modern Rail- 
roading. 
Luxurious Parlor and Din- 
ing Cars by Day, 
Palace” Buffet. Sleeping ‘ A 

Cars by Night. 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
DAILY BETWEEN 


Chicago, Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, 


All Points South, 


Fast Trains 
Solid Vestibuled. 


Illuminated by . 
Pintsch | Light. 


Heated by Steam. 
ONLY LINE TO THE FAMOUS HEALTH RESORTS 


West Baden and French Lick Springs 


““THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA.” 
Hotels Open the Year Round, 
W. H. McDOEL, FRANK J. REED, 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
General Offices: 198 Custom House Place, Chicago. 


THOMSON METER CO., 


Water-Meter Manufacturers, 


79-83 WASHINGTON STREET, 


13,000 


METERS 
SOLD 
TO DATE. 


- - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


METERS SOLD 
IN 1893. 


METERS SOLD 
IN 1894. 


Our BEE METERS are made entirely of BRONZE COMPOSIT«SON, BRASS 
and GERMAN SILVER. The BOLTS are made of the best SWEDISH 
IRON, TIN PLATED. The NUTS are of BRASS. 
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dport for pufted sleeves anc 
re Chamois is unequatled 
worthless imitations, every 
genuine materia! is plainly 
At all dry 


THE 
IDEAL 
es, 


BY 


Orayon, Poet India Ink, Water 
Color and } Portrait Painting by 
new method. I give diploma 
to each student and secure paying situation 
for all graduates. Does not require special 
talent; a child can learn. My terms and 
prices are within reach of all. If you 
wish to learn a good profession by which you 
can make money at any place and at any time, 
or if you wish to make money in spare time, or 
parents want children to learn a profession, 
send mea postal to-day; it will bring 

free instruction by return mai); also, terms 
for parties wishing to come to my school. 
Have been established in this city since 1882. 
Refer, by permission, to any bank, commercial] 
agency, or mayor of this city, and to my 
students. 


-H. A. GRIPP, German Artist, 
Bole Owner of Gripp’s Art School, Tyrone, Blair Co., Pa. 


THE FAD. 


AUD'S 


FOR THE 


Ei HANDKERCHIEF 


; to be relied on in 
is now using these 
all occasions. Un- 


arkably permanent 


Wedding, Birthday, 
Holiday Gifts, 


FOLLOWING ODORS : 
VIOLET, 

IRIS, 
HELIOTROPE, 
ROSE, 

- LILAC, 
Kuma. LILY. 


Beautifuiny Decorated Boxes, 


The appropriate flower in each 
design. 


Novel, Unique, Artistic Bottles. 


Their equal has never yet been 
imported. 


VIOLETTE REINE, The most exquisite Violet 
Essence, now the Kuropean fad. Used.by the nobili- 
ty and gentry generally throughout the Continent. 

Where not ‘obtainable from your dealer, will send pre 
> wh Sor $1.25 a full-sized bottle of any of the abow 


ED. PINAUD’S Importation Office, 
46 G, E. 14th St, NEW YORK CIPY. 


& 


AS GOODAS | 


Pears’ 


What is the 
use of being 
clean! 

They, who 
use Pears’ 
soap, know. 


KAY PRINTING HouSE 149-153 LEONARD STREET New YORK 
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